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1 This archaic statoe of Athene was discovered, with several others of the same t}'pe, in excavations 
made on the Akropolis in 1886. These* varied replicas have much in common with discoveries made some 
years ago in Delos. In both cases there seemed to have been a deposit made of mutilated statue**, buried in a 
common grave, like dead bo<lie8 from a battle-tield : in both cases the}' are votive statues, reproducing with 
certain differences a common type of great antiquity, fixed by religious tradition and repeated by the Greek 
sculptors even when they were capable of greatly improving it. At Athens as at Delos, these statues of 
women — Artemis at Delos, Athene upon the Akropolis — are broken off below the knee; it is evident that 
they were violently thrown down from their pedestals, and then hastily buried in order to clear the ground. 
At first sight we are inclined to attribute to Christianity these acts of vandalism; but this is probably an error, 
and the offenders were of much earlier date. It is well known that Xerxes destroyed the ancient Parthenon, 
and spent his fury upon all the buildings which at that time covered the Akropolis. When the Athenians 
recovered their citadel, they did not attempt to restore the ancient edifices, but constructed new ones on the 
site of the old. Findmg these statues broken, they no doubt judged them worthless, and quickly put them 
nnder ground near where they lay. 

The type of these statues of Athene, which must all have been made between 510 and 480 b. c, may be 
briefly indicated as follows : A slender figure enclosed in a narrow and sleeveless tunic, over which is a dra- 
pery in regular folds, hooked together on the shoulder ; one arm extends downward to raise the tunic, the 
other IS advanced at right angles to the body. The head — generally wearing a diadem, under which are 
symmetrical curls — has on each side three or four long tresses reaching nearly to the waist. There is also a 
kind of mner tunic covering the throat in small wavy folds which resemble the tresses of hair. A curious 
feature of these statues is that they are painted in colors durable enough to have resisted the dampness of the 
ground for twenty-four hundred years. The ver}' delicate ornamentation is finely represented in this picture* 

The heads present that type which it has been agreed to call the Aiginetan, because it was found for the 
first time on sculptures of the pediment of the Temple uf Aigina, doubtless posterior by fifteen or twenty years 
to the statues exhumed on the Akropolis. It is characterized by high cheek-bones, a strong rounded chin, 
the mouth very near the nose; its corners drawn up in an almost foolish smile, and by the singular modelling 
of the eyes, rising at the exterior angles. These details give the face a curious blending of disdain and good- 
will. The careless observer would probably say that there is something Egyptian in this east of features. There 
ia a suggestion of the art of Egypt in the stiffness of the pose and the almost childish regularity of the drapery ; 
bat this Aiginetic tmile is an essentially Greek invention. ^* This," says Ueuzey, *'is a pure affectation, — one 
of those conventk>nal methods by which artists seek to add to human beauty. I see in it mainly an attempt 
at expression, kindred to the great original effort of the Greek schools to give animation to the face. The 
artist, having lifted the comers of the mouth in an evident smile, observed that the equilibrium of the features 
is thus destroyed and, obeying a sifnple law of parallelism, raises also the comers of the eyes, seeking to make 
them smile also with the lips. Oriental etiquette imposed on the faces of kings and gods an impassible tran- 
quillity. In the free life of the Greek cities, both gods and rulers wish to appear amiable and seek popularity. 
Thua is explained the so-called Asiatic tradition.'' 

The great resemblance between these figures of Athene and those of the Artemis found at Delos and the 
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Aphrodite at Cyprus seems to prove that Greek art in its early period had only a very few plastic conceptions, 
which represented in different lands very different divinities. With time and improved skill there came a 
specialization, — each divinity received a particular form, was conformed to a type created by the genius of 
some one sculptor, and was never again confuted with any other. Thus Pheidias fixed the types of Zeus and 
Athene ; Lysippos, that of Herakles ; Praxiteles, those of Hermes and Aphrodite. 

^ This restoration of the Akropolis, by Marcel Lambert, represents it as it was in the time of Perikles. 
" The view of the west aspect shows us the temples in their respective positions, the different levels on which 
they stood, their orientation and their dimensions, as well as, also, the principal sculptures and decorative 
paintings which adorned them. This plate also gives an idea of the approaches to the rock and the principal 
buildings at its base, especially on the south, in the time of Perikles. 

*' There will be noticed, first, nearly in the middle of the picture, the sole entrance to the Akropolis, on 
the western side; this is, in fact, the only accessible side of the rock, which is perpendicular everywhere else. 
Walls extend all around the crest, and enclose the sacred ground. This entrance to the Akropolis was marked 
by one of the most interesting monuments of Greek art, — the Propylaia, the work of Muesikles (see page 102 
of this volume). Flanked by two bastions of unequal size and advanced beyond the main edifice, the Propylaia 
had five gates ; of these the central and most important one gave passage to the Sacred Road, which traversed 
the building itself. Upon the bastion at the right stood the small Ionic temple of the Wingless Victory (see 
page 98 of this volume); and upon the bastion at the left, an edifice which is called the Pinakotheka, an annex 
of the Propylaia designed as a picture gallery. 

''The Sacred Road, by which the Panathenaic procession went up to the Akropolis, began in the town 
below ; it may still be traced upon the rock by its stri^ie and marks of footprints of men and animals. It was 
bordered by numerous small monuments, ex-votos, shrines, funeral tablets, and tlie like; and this was the 
case more particularly inside the walls. Outside a specially noteworthy building was the temple of Demeter 
Chloe, below the bastion on the right, traces of its side being still discernible on the rock. 

'* Passing through the Propylaia, the Sacred Road inclines to the right, passing by the Ionic temple of 
Artemis Brauronia and the Doric temple of Athene Ergane ; these temples are seen above the walls on the 
right. The road then continued past the wall enclosing the Parthenon (north side) on the right, and that of 
the Erechtheion (south side) on the left, and came out on the great plateau where rose, to the east, the Parthe- 
non in all the splendor of its exquisite proportions, adorned with its immortal sculptures and its decorative 
paintings, bringing out yet more strongly its great architectural outlines. This magnificent building, the work 
of Iktinos (see page 88 tt seq.), contained the treasury and numerous works of art; the Athene Parthenos of 
Pheidias stood within in the nauSf which was surrounded on three sides by a richly decorated portico. 

** The Panathenaic procession then pursued its way along the eastern and northern walls, turning at last 
to the left and descending to another plateau slightly lower, on which stood the Ionic building, somewhat 
complex in its architecture, but of great elegance, called the Erechtheion (see pages 78 and 92). 

"This building contained, on the upper level, eastward, the temple of Athene Polias, where stood the 
ancient statue of Athene which had escaped the Persian destruction and for which the pep/ox was embroidered; 
on the south, the Pandroseion, a graceful tribune adorned with six famous caryatides; on the lower ground, 
towards the north, a portico of great elegance, serving as an entrance to the temple of Pandrosos, a sort of open 
naos in which stood the sacred olive-tree ; and, lastly, on the west a separate space, communicating with the 
tpheristra^ — a place appropriated to the Errhephorai, or priestesses of the Poliac Athene. 

'* Quite at the left and on the walls themselves, near the northern portico and the spheristra, was the 
dwelling of these priestesses. 

*' The Sacred Road then turned again towards the Propylaia and passed the great statue of Athene Proma- 
chos. This was an early work of Pheidias and of archaic style. With her shield the lofty figure (seventy- 
five feet in height) seemed to protiect the Akropolis and the city beneath, and the crest of her helmet was 
visible far out at sea. 

"The city itself extended all around the rock, especially to the east and north, and towards the west as 
far as the hills of the Pnyx and Areiopagos, visible in the foreground. On the south the Akropolis formed a 
richly decorated terrace, whence the view extended to a great distance. 

"At its base on this side were grouped numerous buildings, among others the Odeion of Perikles, — an 
edifice of circular form; then, extensive porticos adorned with paintings; more remote, the temple of Asklepios; 
lastly, towards the southeastern point, the great theatre of Dionysos " (Marcel Lambert). 

• The most famous of all the classic works in ivory were the two colossal statues of Pheidias, the Olym- 
pian Zeus, and the Athene of the Parthenon. A restoration of the statue of Athene, made by an eminent 
French sculptor, Pierre Charles Simart, by order of the late Due de Luynes, and exhibited in the Exposition 
of 1866, is represented here. The restoration is very inferior in size to the original work, being only about 
nine feet in height; but this was sufficient to bring out clearh' all the details of the great classic statue. The 
antique was composed entirely of ivory and gold of two colors, and Simart represented the original effect by 
the use of ivory, gilded silver, and gilded bronze. For the attitude and expression of the figure the sculptor 
followed the famous cameo of Aspasios belonging to the Museum of Vienna; for the Victory and the sym- 
bolic serpent Erechthonos, the numerous types of Greek coins ; and the carvings on the shield are reproduced 
from the description given by Pausanias. 
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Faun, the Barberini (statue) 
" Dionysiac (cameo) 

Figures, human, with cock's head (vase- 
painting) 

Figurines, terra-cotta .... 



654 
85 

73 

470 
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Frog (bronze) 76 

Frogs of Aristophanes (vase-painting) 77 



Ganymedes (engraved stone) • . 118 

Gaza, coin of 439 

Gcia, coins of ... . 19, 329 

Genius, funeral (statuette) . • • 465 
Girls at fountain (vase-painting) . . 499 
Gods on the stage " ** . . 413 

Good Daimon and Good Fortune (bas-relief) 451 
Gytheion, coins of . • . . 574 



Hades (cameo) 
Haliartos, coins of 
Ualikarnassos, coins of • 
Harpagia, coin of 
Head (marble) 
Hellespont (view) 
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Helmet, bronze 302 

Hephaistos (coin) . . . 2S6 

Herakleia, coins of . 157, 297, 481, 485 

Herakles (coins) 111, 278, 379, 453, 467, 561 

" marble from the Parthenon . 177 

" (vase-paintings) . 33, 46, 47, 72, 82, 

417, 562 

Here (coin) 185 

" temple of, at Samos (ruins) . . 365 

Hermai 311 

Hermes (statue) 606 

Hermione, coin of ... . 233 

Herodotos (bust) 66 

and Thucydides (double bust) 88 
Hetaira, v^t to (vase-painting) .438 

Hierapolis, coin of ... . 555 

Himera " " 303 

Hippokrates (bust) . . 183 

** phine-tree of . .175 

Homer (bust) 629 

Horse's head (marble of the Parthenon) . 376 

Horseman, Athenian (bas-relieQ . 219 

Boiotian " " . . 218 

Horsemen, Athenian .... 589 



Imbros, coin of . . . 


. 519 


Inscription, fragment of 


551 


Intaglios . . . • 


• 454,647 


Iphigeneia (vase-painting) • 


54 


Ithaka, coin of . . . 


. 189 



Jutice and Injustice (vase-painting) . 432 
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Kabeiroi (coin) 449 

Kamarina, coin of 320 

Kastri, ruins of 520 

Katana, coins of 333 

Kelenderb, coin of ... . 467 
Kephallenia " " .... 293 

Kephissos (marble of the Parthenon) • 135 
Klazomenai, coins of . . . 170, 351 
" view of ... . 351 

Kleomcnes 111., coin of ... 489 

Knidos, coins of . . . 181, 518, 599 
" harbor of (view) .517 

Kora (tessera) 9 

" (vase-painting) .... 559 
Korkyra, coins of 182, 201, 254, 256, 261, 558 

" (map) 202 

view of bay .... 203 
Krotona, coins of . . . .94, 111 
Kybele, in a portable sanctuary . . 444 

" (statuette) 445 

Kyreuaika, coin of ... . 492 

Kythera, " " 271 

view of 269 

Kyzikos, coins of . . 193, 371, 372, 648 



Lacedsemon, coins of . . . 490, 491 

(See also Sparta.) 
Lamia, coin of .... 36 

Lampsakos, coins of . . 170, 368, 389 

Laodikeia, " " ... 641, 642 

Larinum, coin of 453 

Larissa, coins of . . . . 181, 581 

Leontiui, coin of 247 

Leukas " " 239 

Lion's head (limestone) . . . 329 



Mallos, coins of ... . 467t 46S 

Mania, coin of 506 

Mantiueia, coins of . 294, 298, 533, 594, 595 

Masks, marble 91 

Mausoleum, frieze of the . . .610 

Medousa, the Rondonini (alto-rilievo) . 661 
Megalopolis, coin of . . .571 

" views of . . . 568, 577f 578 

Megara, coins of . . 200, 602 

*' and the Eleusinian plain (view) . 273 
Melos, coins of . . 257,299,301 

" view of 300 

Melpomene (statue) .... 8 
" and Euripides (cameo) . . 48 

Mende, coin of 74 

Messene (view) 575 
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Messenia, coin of . 


• 


576 


'* gulf of (view) 


• 


522 


Metapontum, coin of . 


• 


457 


Methone, coin of • . . . 


• 


268 


Metbymnos, coins of . . 


251 


,383 


Miletos, coins of ... . 


142, 


,353 


Miners at work (plaque) 


• 


277 


Mosaic (fragment) .... 


• 


435 


Mothone, coin of . 


• 


222 


Moiinychia (view) .... 


• 


403 


Mytilene, coins of . . . 


246, 


,383 


Naxos, coin of .... 


• 


337 


Nekrophoroi (vase-paintiug) 


• 


385 


Nereid (cameo) .... 


• 


613 


Nikaia, coin of . 


• 


602 


Nike (marble of tbe Parthenon) 


■ 


140 


" Apteros, temple of 


• 


102 


Niobe (jrroup) .... 


• 
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Odysseus (coin) . . . .' .189 

" and the Seirenes (vase-painting) 423 

Offeriugs to the dead (bas-reliefs) . 292, 495 

" a warrior " " . 374 

Oidipous (bas-relicQ .... 40 

Olynthos, coins of . . . :^07, 535 

Orchomenos, coins of . . . 565, 572 

Orestes at Delphi (vase-painting) . . 12 

" and Elektra (marble group) . . 34 

Orontas, coin of 532 

Orontobatcs, coin of ... . 504 

Oropos, coin of 16 

Orthagoria, coins of .... 632 
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Pagai, coin of . . . 

Pagasetic Gulf (view) 

Pallas Athene (coins) . 211, 353, 
(engraved stone) 
(marble head) 

Pan (coin) .... 

Patras, coin of . . 

Pelinna, coins of . . . 

Peltast (vase-paintiug) 

Perdikkas II., coins of . 

Perga, coin of . . . 

Pergamos, medallion of . 

Perikles (bust) . 

Perinthos, coin of . 

Persia, coin of . . . 

Pliamabazos, coin of 

Pharsalos, coins of 
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. 372 
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Pherai, coin of .... 

Pheres, " " . 

Philoktetes (engraved stone) . 

Philosopher " " . . 

Phlious, valley of (view) . 

Phokaia, coin of . 

Phyle, ruins of ... . 

Plaque 

Plato (busts) .... 440, 

Plataia, coins of . 

Player with huckle-bones (figurine) . 

Pnyx (plan) .... 

Poseidon (coiu) .... 

Potidaia, coin of . 

Praisos, " ** . 

Psyche (statue) . . . ; 

Pylos, coin of 

'* view of ... . 
and Sphakteria (map) . 
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Quarry, Syracusan 



Ram, bronze . 
Rhcgion, coin of . 
Rings, gold 
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Salamis, coiu of 195 

Samos, coins of . . . . 362, 487 
Sardis, "".... 371, 379 
Sardonyx, engraved .... 141 
Satraps, coins of 401, 467, 468, 469, 477, 48i. 503 

Satyr (intaglio) 153 

" (marble toi*so) 
Scene of banquet (vase-painting) . 

*' combat " *' 

" comedy (mosaic) . 

" divination (vase-painting) 

*' gymnastics " " 

" massacre (bas-relief) . 
" (vase-paintiug) 
painting 

" reading 

" sacrifice 

" tragedy (mural painting) 
Scenes of comedy (vase-painting) 
Seals, Athenian .... 
Seat in theatre .... 
Segesta, coin of . 

" temple of . 
Selinous, coins of . . 161, 

Selvmbria, coin of . 
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Sepulchral chambers 
Scathes I., coin of . 
Shield, the Strangford . 
Shoemaker (vase-painting) 
Sicily, Carthaginian coin of . 
Sikyon, coin of ... . 
Silenos (coins) .... 
Sinope, coin of ... . 
Sling-missiles .... 
Sokrates (bust) .... 
(engraved stone) . 
(marble hermes) 
death of (bas-relief) 
Sophokles (bust) .... 

" (silver statuette) . 
Sparta, coins of ... . 
(See also Lacedssmon.) 
Sphinx (engraved stone) . 

" (plaque) .... 
Spithridates, coin of . . . 
Stasandros, ^ ^* . 
Stela Athenian (bas-relief) 
" fragment of . . . 

* " funeral 

*' sacrifice and banquet . 
Stymplialos, coins of . . . 
Sun, the rising (painting on a pyxis) 
Surgeon's case (bas-relief) 
Susa, frieze from palace 
Syracuse, coins of 303, 309, 326, 333, 
plan of . 
view of . 
Symnada, coin of . . • 
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459 
. 482 

136 
. 64 

303 

. 567 

74, 439 

. 481 

206 
. 80 

442 
. 437 

461 
21 

388 
210, 211 

. 37 
38 
. 603 
487 
. 227 
224 
250, 260 
448 
417, 593 
426 
. 178 
471 
334, 347 
324 
. 339 
455 



Tarsos, coin of 401 

Tegea, « " 576 

Tenos, " « 855 

Tcos, " " 851 

Tereus, " " 442 

Tesserae of the Theorikon ... 68 

" theatrical 9, 10 

Thasos, coin of 484 

Theatre at Athens (plan) ... 5 

" ** •* seat in ... 28 

Thebes, coins of 278, 496, 518, 523, 538, 642, 

563, 564 
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Thebes and the Kadmeia (view) .540 

Thelpousa, coin of ... . 167 
Theophrastos (bust) .... 636 
Thespiai, coins of . . . . 553 
Thessaly, " " . . . 297,582,584 

Thouria, coin of 595 

ThourioD, " " 353 

Thucydides (busts) . . . .86, 276 

" and Herodotos (double bust) 88 

Tiribazos, coin of .... 479 

Tiryus, gallery in 94 

Torone, coin of 536 

Torso 630 

Tralles, coui of 63 

Treasury of Gela (restored plan) . .213 
Trebizond, coin of ... . 479 
Triad, the Elcusinian . . . .414 
Tro'izeii, coins of . . . . 148, 233 

Trophy of arms (bas-relieQ ... 48 



Vases from Aigina 

Vessel (plaque) 

Victory (statue) . . . . . 
carrying a wreath (vase-painting) 
the Wingless, temple of 
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War-chariot (bas-relief) . 
Warrior, Greek (bronze) 
Warriors fighting (engraved stone) 
Wreath, gold .... 



Youth at a well (vase-painting) 



494 
204 
279 
119 
102 



474 
208 
395 
375 
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Zakynthos, coin of 235 

view of .... 236 

Zeus (cameo) 51 

« (coins) . 168, 200, 372, 389, 567, 595 

" (statuette) 429 

" Ammon (coins) . . 355, 383 

" Olympian " . 127,411.412 

" Nikephoros (coin) 128 

" " (engraved stone) . 12S 

** Serapis (coin) . . . . 450 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ATHEHIAH LTEEEATUEE OP THE FIFTH OEITTTJEY B.O. 

I. — The Theatre of Dionysos. 

BEFORE the Median wars the Spartans were considered good 
judges of art, although they scorned to be themselves either 
artists or poets. This is the testimony of Aristotle/ but it is some- 
what unfounded. Not so in the case of Athens: the victories of 
Marathon, Salamis, and Plataia, in which she gained so much 
renown, gave an impulse to her genius, and the fifth century 
before our era, the epoch of the happiest development of the 
human mind, owed its chief splendor to the masterpieces inspired 
by Pallas-Athene.^ This period is often called ^^ the age of Perikles." 
The great organizer of Athenian policy was in no way really con- 
nected with the works of Aischylos and Sophokles, Aristophanes 
and Thucydides. But Athens had much to do with them; if she 
was not the mother of all the famous men of the time, she at 

^ PoliLf viii. 4. 02 AaKcav€s . . . ov iiavBavovrtt ofjuos dyvavrat Kpiv€iv 6pBS>Sf car <f>aa\, ra 
Xpfjtrrh Ktu rii fiff ;(pi7(rra ra>v /xeXcdy. 

* From the time of the Median war, says Aristotle {PolU,, viii. 10), the Athenians, stimu- 
lated by their great military successes, devoted themselves to the study of the arts and 
sciences. 
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least gave them all a home, and their minds gained inspiration by 
contact with hers. 

In our examination of the famous masterpieces of thought and 
art which belong to this epoch we shall give, as is just, the first 
rank to dramatic poetry, which was the most splendid flower of 
Athenian genius. But since this is a work of history, and not 
of archaeology, our study will be a rapid review j and upon this 



DIONTSOB INSTITUTING TRAOEI>T.> 

Stage we shall bring forward only the great figures of the three 
or four poets who have left their rivals in a shadow from which 
the most patient erudition has not been able to draw them out. 
Nor shall we here speak of the arrangements of the Greek theatre,* 
of the literary merits of the great tragic poets, or of the language 
in which they wrote, — 

" Ce btngage sonore, mtx doitcewrs souveraines, 
Lf. pius beau qui soil n4 sur den livren kumatnes." 

These details are to be found elsewhere. It will suffice to remind 
the reader that comedy and tragedy were reputed of divine origin. 

I Vane-pal ntiog from the Museum of Municli (from tl)e ArchSol. Zeiluifg, I860, pi. S3). 
Dion/Bos, seated, «ncl botiliDg in hia hand a lonn br.inch of ^iant-fenDi-l, ia giviuf; a trairio m.i^'k 
U> a man who ftaada before him and holdn in ihe left hand a thyraos, from wliich float.' a 
fillet. Behind the god are a nymph and a silcnoii, and behind the man is a Mtyr. 

' Ottfried Miiller's chapter xxii. is entitled, De I'urganisalion mal^rielU du IhiSlrf grec. 
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Both originated in the dithyramb (Bidvpafifios) of Dionyaoa, — by 
turns a merry song celebrating the gift of the vine and the license 
of intoxication, and a funereal chant in memory of the sufferings 
of the god slain by the Titans, his descent into the kingdom of 



PLAN OF THE TIIEATRK OV 

Hades, and subsequent return to earth.' This funereal dirge, 
applied to the old legends which were the poetic patrimony of 
Greece, became the tragic chant of the drama. Without speaking 
of their precursors, of whose works only shapless fragments remain, 
we shall inquire what opinions the masters of the drama shared 

> The AtheniaD theatre, of which a portion is yet standing (see p. 3), iru colled tho 
theatre of Diooytoe, aod the actors were called the god's artists. The l»uvre bag an tnscrip- 
tion (No. 584 of Clarac'B Catalogue) rcladve to a musical corporation of " artists of Dionysot," 
in honor of the ekortgot and agonotheloi. 
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with their contemporaries, or endeavored to impress upon them. 
This examination is the more appropriate in a political history 
for the reason that no theatre was ever more national than that 
of Athens. The moral life of the city, its gods and heroes, its 
ideas and beliefs, its fears and hopes, are all there.' The works 
of the Gt%ek poets are an historic document as well as a chapter 
in history, for they show us the soul of the people. Does not 
Aristotle himself say, in an epigram at once of dangerous and dec 
significance : " There is more truth in poetry than in history " ? 



n. — AlSCHTLOS. 

The first in date of those great poets who in the fifth cen- 
tury B. c. fired the minds of men by giving them a lofty ideal, 
was Aischylos, whose tragedies have the two char- 
acteristics of great works, — grandeur and simpli- 
city. We know also that the poet was a brave 
soldier, a good citizen, and a believer in the gods.^ 
Hence his drama is profoundly moved by patriotic 
AISCHYLOS.* and religious enthusiasm. 
Genius — which is intellect, or certain faculties of the intellect, 
carried to the highest power — is a gift of Nature ; it can never 
be acquired by labor, but it may be made possible and then devel- 
oped by circumstances of origin and environment. Aischylos, bom 
in 525 B. c. at Eleusis, of Eupatrid race, was contemporary with 
the two who brought to a brilliant close the cycle of elegiac and 
lyric poetry, — the Boiotian Pindar, "singer of Olympic victories,"* 
and Simonides of Keos, his rival, who by his moral sentences 
deserved to be placed among the company of philosophers, and 
by his complaisance towards the rich and great deserved to be 

' In respect to the relijEtouB character of these theatrical representations, which occnrred 
at fixed tjmes at the I^naia, or winter Dionyaia, and at the great Diooysia, which were in 
Bummer, sec Vol. II. p. 373. 

* Frequent mentioD had alreadjr been made of AiiwhylcK', and passafccs have been qaoted 
from his works (Vol. I. pp. 309, 322, 337. 354. 858, 375, 387, 397 j Vol. IL pp. 110, 215, etc.). 

* Bust in profile. Engraved jacinth of the Cabinet de France, 16 nullim. bjf 13. 
Caiaioffue, No. 2,03S. 

* Horace, Odei, IV. ii. 
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denied admittance there.' Aischylos had then only to listen, and 
voices of the glorious Muses would awake mighty echoes in his 
own soul. The first impressions of his youth gave also a special 



AISCHTLOS.* 



direction to his thought and an austere gravity to his character. 
The son of an Eleusinian priest, himself initiated into the Myste- 
ries,' and trained, it would seem, in the devout methods of the 
Pythagorean school,* he had that constant pre-occupation with 

' Plato repromchea him (in the Protagoras, sxxi.) with hAvin<; sold Ills praises to tiTanU 
and powerful men who did not deserve them. The word " sold ** is not in the text, but it is 
clearly in the mind of the writer. Arialophanes, in Lis Peace, accuses liim more distinctly of 
venality. 

* Marble bnst in the Museum of the Capitol, from the Mmiumenii liell' Inilit., vol. v. [il, A. 
CI. the engraved stone of p. 6, and, on a later page, another stone, on which is r<'pn-!>cntcd 
the death of Aisohylos. 

* Aristophanea, in 7^« f 1-0171, repreMntu him assaying: "O Dcmelcr, thou whobaxt nour- 
iibed ray »ool, make me worthy of thy Mysteries I " 

* Cicero, T^ac., ii. 10. 
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divine things which made of him, in a time when scepticism was 
beginning, not, indeed, the most orthodox, but the most religious, of 
Greek poeta. From the estraordinaiy events in the midst of which 



HKLPOMENK, TSE MCSB Or TRAGEDY.! 

life placed him, his mind received a strong impulse, and his sec- 
ond religion (perhaps his first) was love of Greece and of Athens. 
His brave deeds at Marathon, off the Artemision, and at Salamis* 
attest this, and. better still, his dramas, — The Persians and Tlic 
Eumenides: one, the triumphal chant of Greeks victorious over 
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the great Oriental empire ; ' the other a laudation of Athens, of 

her spirit of justice, and of her institutions. 

At twenty-five Aischylos made his first public appearance in 

the competition for the Dionyaiac festivals; he was defeated by 
Clioiriios and Pratinas. and it was not 
until 484 b. c. that lio obtained his 
first triunipli, which was followed by 
many others.* It is said tliat his de- 
feat by Sophokles in 468 b. c. and an 
accusation of impiety for revelations 
of the Eleusinian Mysteries," with 

which he was falsely charged, decided him to withdraw into Sicily, 

whither he again went repeatedly, invited by Hiero of Syracuse, 

" who wields the 

righteous sceptre 

on the island of 

many flocks." 

Speaking thus, 

Pindar forgot the 

tyrant's cruelties; 

but that great poet 

had not a heart as ^^^^^ j,^,, 

noble as his genius. 

He had praised the treachery of Thebes, standing aloof in the Median 

wars, and he celebrated the profits of that shameful peace while 

■ See Vol. II. pp. 467 el te/j. 

' At the Dionysiac competition it was required to prugcnt a triloi;y, - three tlramktic 
pieces, — followed by a satyrii: ilrama. 

■ Nemi^sis standing, to the left, lioldin^ a ['orniicopia and a pair of xcales; at her feet a 
whi»!l and a serpent. t*gend: AMACTPIANQN- (Reverse of a bronze coin of Amastris in 
Paphlagonia, with the effigy of the elder P'auKtina.) 

* Dynantis (Forci' or Power), Btanrling. to tlii' U'ft, holding in tliu right hand a lielincl, 
and in the left a nhield on wliicli is her name. AYNAMir : she rests the shield against a pillar. 
Reverse of a bronie eoin, minted at Alexandria in Egyjit, with the effigy of Lucius Vcrus. In 
the field the date LE. 

* Aristotle, Nitomaeh/r.an Elhir«. iii. 1, 17. In resjH'Cl to his visits to Sicily, he seems to 
have been invited thither by Hiero about 47K 8. c.. anil to have returned thither after the jier- 
formance of the OreBles in 458. Date* relative to these voyaiiea are, however, uncertain. 

' From the Montimentt dell' Innlil. d'l rorrisp. un-h'-ot.. vol. iv. pi. 52, Xo. T. This tessera 
of bone, whii-b corresponds to our theatre-ti<:ket , was found in Ib'rciilancumvit bears on Ilii' 
face the nutnber XV, IE, and the inscription Kipt^i. The number is that j'The section (terti- 
dt») of the theatre or amphitheatre, or perhaps that of the entrance; the word Ki!^ iloubtluRH 
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Leonidas was dj'ing at Thermopylai, and the Athenians were 
fighting upon the sea of Salamis.^ We cannot, therefore, wonder 
that " at the hospitable table of Hiero, adorned with the flower of 
music," the outcries of the sufferers did not reacb his ear. We are 
not told that Aischylos was 
a flatterer of the tyrant, but 
it is impossible not to wish 
that he, like Sophokles, had 
never quitted Athens.' 

Aischylos himself said of 
his dramas that they were 
THKATKioAL TE8BBRA.' ^ut fragments from the great 

banquet of Homer, and he 
spoke truly.* His tragedies wliicli are truly epic fragments, have a 
gloomy splendor and a mysterious majesty. Destiny, a formidable 
goddess, moves through them, silent, invisible, followed by Nemesis, 
the divine envy, which suffers no human greatness to overpass 
the limit that she has fixed ; and these two fill the soul of the 
spectator with keen emotions and superstitious terrors. The 
struggle against this power, which binds man with countless 
bonds that the strongest cannot always break,* arouses proud 
courage and haughty scorn, giving tlie characters of the poets a 

means " near the statue of Kora." The theatres were decorated, ire know, with statues of th« 
gods, and by reference to these statueH, aei'tions were <lesignated. 
' Polybios, iv. 31, 6. 

* At Syracuse, Aischylos perhaps saw Kpichannos. If they met, the Sicilian poet muBt 
have delighted the Athenian by hi>i lofty mind, but could not fail to displease him by hia satires 
upon the godf. Epicharmos had all the audacity of AriBtopbaneK, and must havs greatly scan- 
dalized the di'vout Pindar. 

s Tessera of bone, foiinil in Herculaneum, from the JUonununri, vol. it. pi. 52, No. 1. It 
bears on the face the number XII. Tb, and the inscription Aiirx^av, which doubtless desig- 
nates that part of ihe theatre where stood the statue of Aischylos ; on the reverse is a building, 
perhaps the stage of a theatre. 

* Aischylos was the author of seyenty dramas, of which sixty-three have fallen into that. 
abyss wherein so many masterpieces have perished. The seven which remain to as are ; The 
Penians, performed in 4715 B.C.; TV Supptianis, about 4fil ; The Oresleia (Agamemnon, 
The Libation-Pourers, The Eumenidei) in 458; The Seatn Agatnsl Thebet; the Prometheus 
Bound. 

* The Destiny of the Orecks, the Fate of the Romans, which, as the ideas of justice grew 
■More clear, became the Providence of the Christian faith, are now only the resulting whole of 
influences of time, place, education, and heredity, from which the mind, armed with knowledge 
snd a resolute will, can enfranchise itself, or at least whose effects it can materially tliminish. 
There is, therefore, projrress in the direction of moral liberty, which with time and with ii 
in human intelligence enlarges its sphere of actioD. 
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superhuman grandeur. How magnificent the scene between the 
messengers of Zeus and Prometheus, the hero who by his courage 
against opposing fate and by his hatred of injustice represented 
a humanity in which the Athens of Marathon and of Salamis 
recognized itself! The conception is so broad that later genera^ 
tions have been able to see in the Titan the figure of Horace's 



THE MURDKH OF A1G18TH08 IIY OIIKSTBS.' 

" Integer mice, semlerisque purus" undaunted though the world 
should be wrecked around him ; of the Redeemer of the world 
ransoming humanity by his sufferings;' of Herakles. destroyer of 
monsters, liberator of the oppressed, who on the Caucasos breaks 
the chains of Prometheus, and later shall break the chains from 
the human mind.^ Surely, also to the Titan belong that remote 
posterity who in later days have dared to say, in the words of 
their great ancestor, " Zeus shall die also." With this heaven-defy- 
ing utterance stands completed the character of him who sought 

' Vaec-painting (from Gerhard, ElrwilcUche und Voicentische Vnxer^ilder, pi, 24). The 
vaae in id the Museum ot Berlin: A. Furtwiinslcr, Refchreibung der Votensiimmlunfi, No. 2,1 8-t. 
Orestes (ORESiTE^) haa seized Aisisthos (AlAISOOS) by the head and transpierccii him witli 
a sword; behind the murderer advances Klytaimnestra (KVytaimesTRA) and thrciitcns him 
with a double-headed axe. Elcktra {EV[*]KTKA), standing behind Aigisthos, seems lo iirsi- 
on her brother. 

* By TertuHioQ and other Christian Fathers, Prometheus ie re»ar<lerl as a fii<nire of Christ. 

* The Stoici r^arded Herokles as the moral divinity by who>e lud humanity is victorioux 
orer ita evil passions. 
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to defend the rights of the human will agaiust the envy of the 
gods. But the devout Aischylos could not stop here. He believed 
in Fate, and also in the power of Zeus, The Ocean-Nymphs, who 



AT DRLPni, AND PROTECTRD BY APOLLO.* 

Visit his captive, essay to calm the bitter anger of Prometheus 
and silence his prophetic threats; "Wisdom is theirs who Adras- 
teia* worship;" and earlier in the drama the poet writes: — 

" Never shall counsels vaio 
Of mortal men bi-eak through 
The harmony of Zeus.'' ' 

' VaBe-painting (from tlii- ^fll7lumfnti.y<l\. iv. pi. IM). The painter takes his idea from the 
trasredy of Ainohylop. " Nay, I 'II not ta\\ thee, bnt, as close at hainl, will guard thee to the 
i-nd," Apollo navR tn Orestes (lines 64-fi5 ot The Eumenitles). 'ITic painter represents Orestes 
seated on the altar of Apollo: the goil, stanilins Iwside him, holds over hta head a pi^,— 
the expiatoT}- victim. Behind Apollo standi" Artemis. "Thon seest these fierce ones captive 
taken," Apollo Bays (line fi7) : tliefe arc the Eiimenides. who have talli'n asleep. Then ap- 
pears the shade of Klyfiumnestra, to awaken the terrible poddesscn and incite them to ven- 
fnanci>. showing her wonnds. rcmindlns them how iiften she has honon'd Ihiin with sa(Milirca 
(linen 93 rl leij.). This also the painter has represented: behind the sleepin;; Kiimcnides ia 
the fihailc of Klytaimnestra, wrapped in a veil, and pointing with her finger to the parricide. 
One of the Furies awakes, at the feet of Oreates, and turns towards him. " Wake, wake ! ' 
■be eries; ''rise, shake off «leep! Our prey is sjone ! " {Eumenldrt. 1S,'i-.lfi. H3.) 

■' A surname of Nemesis, from the verb iiipiaair, "the $;oddesB whom none can eiieape." 

> Lines 957 and 56I-5G3 [Dr. Plumptre'i English translation]. 
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Accordingly we must suppose that the violent and jealous tyrant 
. of the Prometheus Bound was transformed in the Prometheus 



Delivered into a peaceful and forgiving deity.' The world came 
again under a benevolent rule, that of the saving god, Zeus a-onrjp, 



THE ABHOLUnOK or OBEBTE8. (FIGURES ON TQK OTIIBB BinP. OF THE VA8E.)' 

and the poet sought to conciliate the two contradictory ideas on 
which Greece had lived, — moral liberty, and tlie inexorable sway 
of Fate. 

' Onlf Ita|;meDte of thU drama n rnnrn. 

* CoTsiiii Vwe (silver). From A. Mirhapiie. Dai Cominitche Silher/tiJJtin, pi. i. I and 2. 
Athene depotits in the urn her vote (^fr^ipot 'AOtftat) which is to absolve Orestes ; behind the 
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The OresteiUy the greatest poetic work of Greece after the 
Hiadj has a different character. It is the most tragic of the tri- 
logies of the Greek theatre ; at one of its scenes the whole audi- 
ence was moved, and women fainted. But it is also the most 
moral, for it is a magnificent setting forth of the doctrine of 
expiation ; that is to say, of redemption from sin or involuntary 
crime, and hence the triumph of true justice. The trilogy relates 
the catastrophes that follow one another in the dreadful family of 
the Atreidai, over whom, since a first crime, hovers incessantly 
Alastor, the demon of divine vengeance. Agamemnon, son of 
Atreus and nephew of Thyestes, sacrifices his daughter to secure 
victory ; Klytaimnestra, to be undisturbed in her adulterous union 
with Aigisthos, murders her husband ; Orestes kills his mother 
and the sharer of her crime. The Chorus, at the close of the 
lAbation-PourerSy bewails these disasters : — 

^' Here, then, upon this palace of our kings 
A third storm blows again. . . . 
Where will it end ? Where will it cease at last, 
The mighty Ate dread 
Lulled into slumber deep ? " ^ 

By the intervention of the Delphian Apollo, lover of justice, 
and of the maiden Athene, who knows how to discover the true 
motives of human action, the fatal goddess is for a moment dis- 
armed. Then the gloomy sky brightens, and the moral tone is 
less severe. Before the tribunal of the Areiopagos, just now 
founded by Athene, the Erinyes bring their charge against him 
whom Zeus has made the impious instrument of a righteous sen- 
tence ; Apollo pleads for him, and Orestes, by the intervention of 
Athene, receives pardon, while at the same time his parricidal act 
remains a crime. "^^We are dishonored," the Erinyes cry; but no, 
— it was a law of humanity which took the place of the old 

table stands one of the Erinyes, holding a torch. The person seated behind Athene has not 
been clearly identified ; it is perhaps Orestes, seated on the stone of crime {\lBoi v^ptas) ; or 
it may Iw an accuser. It would seem more appropriate to regard as Orestes the figure at the 
right, in the representation of the other side of the vase ; his head leaning on his hand, he 
awaits sadly the result of the vote. Behind him, Elektra and Pylades turn anxiously towards 
the goddess. 

* The Lihation-Pouren, 1052-53, 1062-64 [Dr. Plumptre's Enjjlish translation]. In 
Euripides, the djring Hippolytos cries : " O crimes of my race I their fatal results pursue me. 
But why do they fall upon me, who am not guilty ? " {Hippd,, 1379). 
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barsh lex tcdionis, and the ethical idea of expiation by suffering 
and prayer is victorious over fatality. The chain which bound 
murder to murder is broken, the heredity of crime abolished, and 
the judgment of the gods gives place to 
that of men, — mexorable justice yields to 
equity. Morality is released from religion, 
conscience appears, and reason will soon find 

in it rules of conduct no longer dependent ; 

upon a dogma held by the intellect, or 
upon the interests of the sacerdotal class. 
The Furies are enraged : " Ah, ah ! ye 
younger gods, ye have ridden down the 
laws of ancient days, and robbed us of our 
prey ! " They threaten the Athenians" with 
vengeance. But Pallas appeases them ; she 
promises them in Attika a temple, festi- 
vals, a cult of extraordinary splendor. Upon 
this the Erinyes are soothed, they lay aside 
their wrath, and assume a new aspect, be- 
coming Eumenides (the Gracious Ones), and 
promising enduring protection to the city 
of Athene.^ To the earlier curses succeeds 
a hymn of peace and love, and the recon- 
ciled divinities invoke blessings upon the 
land of the Athenians. Then a procession 
is formed to lead "the great and jealous 
ones" to the half-subterranean temple which 

Athene has prepared for them. Torches are lighted, priests lead 
victims for the sacrifice, and Athene herself walks at the head of 
the procession. Behind her are the priestesses who guard her 
sacred image, the old men of the Areiopagoa carrying green 
branches, matrons in long purple garments, and young girls. 
"flowers of the land of Theseus." The march is accompanied by 
singing, and the last who leave the stage repeat as they go : 
" Shout, shout ye to our songs." And the audience disperses, each 

' This tranrformation wan n etage.effect, and not a riulical change in the character of the 
Erinjre*. In linei 800-310 of The Eumenides, the goddessea give a noble and worthy expUna- 
tioD of their power 08 ^anliane of justice and avengers of the alun. 

' Prom a vase-painting, published by Millin, MnniimenU tnedils, vol. i. pi. 86. 
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man's mind filled with the noble sentiments to which the poet 
has given utterance in bis splendid drama. 

The drama of Aischylos is always a lesson in morals, and 
sometimes in politics. In Tlie Supplmnts we have a panegyric of the 
antique virtue which made hospitality a 
religious duty, — a compliment to the 
Argivea of the time, to induce them to 
remain faithful to the Athenian alliance,^ 
and a threat against the Persians in Egypt, 
A1IPHJARA09* whom Kimon was about to attack. In the 

Seven ayaimt TTielies, where Aristeides is 
represented under the aspect of the sage Amphiaraoa, the poet 
shows the intrepid chief wliose courage is not 
shaken by the greatest dangers ; in The Per- 
sians he teaches patriotism ; in Agame^nnon the 
punishment of marital infidelity ; in the Erime- 
tddes equity as represented by the Areiopagos, 
which at that moment the popular faction were 
attacking. He believes in Destiny, but also in 
justice, and makes no attempt to explain the inexplicable problem. 
His free intellect re-iists, while admitting it, the enervating doc- 
trine of fatalism : — 

" There lives ao old saw, framed in ancient days, 
In memorieEi of men, tliat liigli estate 
FuU-gTOwn brings forth its young, nor cLIldless dies, 

But that from good siipceBa 
Springe to the race a woe insatiable. 
ilut 1, apart from all, 
Hold this my orecd alone : 
For impious act it is that offspring breeds, 
Like to their parent stock : 
For still in every honae 
That loves the right, their fate for evermore 
Rejoiveth in an issne fair and gooti." * 

' In this drama, of about 4&S B, C, Orestfs Hgaia swears to an eternal alliance bctwcpD 
AthcDB and Ar<^H. 

* Laurelled head of Amphiaraoa. r\<:ht pnifilu. Revt^rso : OPQUmN ; eerpent around a 
elub. (Bronze coin of Oropos. Collecliun of the Baok of En>;lAnd. in the British Mu!<euinO 

■ Four wairiorfl fighting to obluln the body of Patrokles. who has just been fatally 
wounded, and sinks to the ground, covering himself with his shield (Cabinet dt France, No. 
1,81T of the Catalogue; 15 millim. by 25). 

* AgaintmnoTtt TSO el $eq. [Dr. Flumplre's Rnglish translation, p. 310.] 
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And he explains how this prosperity can be acquired by mod- 
erdtion in desires, in fortune, and in pride. The prudent man, 
he says, "a part, from well-poiaed sling, shall sacrifice; then the 
whole house sinks not." ' It is the " Not too much " of the 
Delphic inscription, so important for disarming the envy of the gods ; 



and this is the moral idea in every drama of Aischylos. He, 
however, desires a more active virtue. His Erinyes say : " Honor 
thy parents ; throw not down with impious foot the altar of jus- 
tice, and make the stranger welcome at thy hearth." Elsewhere 
he admonishes: "Whatever thou dost of evil, an eye beholds it." 
These are biblical precepts. 

' Ayatnemtum, lOOS [English translation, p. 230.] 

- Klnral puntiog of Pompeii, in the Ktuseum of Palermo ; from a photograph. Two per- 
i>oi>agc«, in cothunii of different heights, are represented conversing. The one holding a stick 
is doubtless the inferior. 
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But listen to Aristophanes relating the dispute which arose in 
the infernal regions between Aischylos and Euripides, in presence 
of Dionysos, the god of the drama and arbiter in the quarrel. The 
poet of lofty thoughts and noble style is angry at being obliged to 
compete with " the word-making, polished tongue . . . against which 



he will send forth bolt-fastened words, tearing them up, like planks, 
with gigantic breath." ' 

" Aitchyloa. Answer mc : for what ought we to admire a poet ? 

Eiiripidet. For clcvcmess and instruction ; and becausQ we make the 
people in the cities better. 

Aitckyloa. Observe, then, what sort of men you originally received from 
me, noble and tall fellows, not loungers in the markets nor rogues, as they are 

' Relief in the CMtcm frieze of the Parthenon ; from a cant. Cf. A. Michaelin, Der Par- 
IkerMri; Btia*, pi. xiv., No. 27. It ia uncertain wliether this figure represents the god of war; 
it wan long Bupposod that the stick on which lie supports the left leg was a lancc ; so that the 
name of Triptolemos is more appropriate, especially as the divinity immediately preceding him 
is Demeter. 

^ Allusion is made by Aristophanea to the emphasis, the sodotods style, and the gigantic 
imBKCS which Aischylos <^t«& uses. Horace (Ars Poet., 97) also speaks of his "sesqnipcdaliaa 
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now, nor Tillains, but breathing of apears and lances and white-created hel- 
mets, and caaques and greaves and sevenfold courage. 

Dionynoa. And how did you teach them to be so noble-minded ? 

AUchylus. By having composed a drama full of martial apirit. 

IHimy»o». Of what kind V 

Ai»chylo». The Seven agaimt Tkebex. Every man that saw it would 
long to be a warrior. Then I com[>o8ed The Persiann after this, and 
taught men to desire always to couquur their adversaries, having embel- 
lished a most noble achievement. This it behooves poets to do ; and 
behold how useful they have been from of old ! Orpheus made known to 
ua mystic rites, and to abstain from alaughtcr ; Mousaioa, thorough curea 
of diseaaea and oraclea ; Heaiod, the cultivation of the earth, the season 
for fruita and tillage ; and by what did the divine Homer obtain honor 
and glory except this, that he taught what was useful, the marshalling of 
an army, brave deeds, and the equipment of heroes, from whom my mind 
copied and represented the many brave deeds of Patrokluses and Teukers, 
that I might inspire the citizen to raise himself to these, whenever he 
should hear the trumpet. But I introduced no unchaste Phaidraa, nor have 
I ever represented on the stage any woman in love." ' 

Aristophanes might have given another example of the martial 
ardor and glowing patriotism of the poet, in the drama of The Per- 
sians, represented at Athens within eight years after the battle of 
Salamis. Here the spectators 
beheld Queen Atossa in tears, 
Xerxes with torn garments, the 
Persian chiefs lamenting, and 
the great Oriental empire in 
humiliation.* 

This drama is the central 

COIN OK OKLA n» BICILY.* 

piece of a trilogy, of which the 

rest is lost. It is conjectured that the first of the three related the 
capture of the Golden Fleece by the Argonauts on the remotest 
shore of the Euxine, and the third the defeat of the Carthagi- 
nians by the Sicilian Greeks in the western Mediterranean. The 

» Arutophanes, Tht Frogs. All the pleasantry is omittad which gives this play it;* comic 
character, as it would here be out of place. 

■ See this scene, Vol. 11. pp. 46<)-47i. 

■ In retrograde legend : FEAOION. Woman driving a quadriga ; over the hiirses a Vir- 
tory hovers, holding a wreath. Reverse: SO£mO.\[S. Pore-part of a bull, with l>eanlpd 
human head (the river Gelas personitied). Before him a woman, standing, places a wreath 
apon his head. (Tetradraehm of the Coll. Lucien de Iliiwh.) 
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trilogy thus was a laudation of Hellas, victorious over Asiatic and 
African barljarism; wad we may imagine the rapturous applause 
which broke forth in Athena and Syracuse when the poet showed 
" the Persian's majesty and might utterly destroyed." 

When words like these were heard upon the Athenian stage, 
the theatre had become a training-school for the soldiers of Kimon 
and Perikles, whom Thucydides had in mind 
when he said : " Men, not walls, make a city's 
strength." ^ But the devout poet, while ex- 
alting his nation's pride, was mindful to 
show to all men, above the trophies of the 
war of independence, divine justice, which 
had destroyed the insolent prosperity of the 
Great King, — a lesson in morals and mod- 
eration, following a pasan of victory. 

Aischylos died in Sicily (455 B.C.). "On 

DEATn OF AI8CUYL08.* , • , , , i ,i t. ■ /t ■ i ' . 

his death-bed, says Fausanias (I. xiv.), " he 
remembered none of his other exploits, though he was so re- 
markable as a dramatist, and had fought both at Artemision and 
at Salamis ; and he wrote, in the poem he then composed, his own 
name and the name of his city, and said that he had as witnesses 
of his prowess the grove at Marathon and the Persians who 
landed there." Athens did not ratify the voluntary exile of her 
great poet. In the following century the orator Lykourgos, as man- 
ager of the public revenues, erected to him a statue of brass, as 
well as to Sophoklea and Euripides ; and a decree was passed that 
a copy of their works, made at the public expense, should be pre- 
served in the archives of the State, and that no change should be 
made in the text when these dramas were performed on the stage. 

' Thucydidex, vij. 7T. It may be permitted me to »ay that I had in mind tJiis sentence 
of Thucydides when, twenty-Four years ago, I gave the Uaiversity of Paris as its pass-word : 
FaUom dr$ hommet. And men are made only by an intimate association with thone great 
mind» whom ulilitarians of our day are ready to proscril)e, — as if it were not the man 
precious of all utilities to havi? men; that is to say, lofty intellects anil noble hearts I 

' Engraved stone of the former Cabinet Stosch (from Visconti, Iconoifrafia greca, iiL 8}. 
TaleriuB Maximus (ix. 12, 2) and other authors relate tbe legend which the artist represents: 
an eagle, holding a tortoise in his claws, let it <lrop on the poet's bald head, mistaking it for a 
stone. Tlie aged Aisohylos is represented with a cup in his hand, — probably without special 
significance, although a biographer of the poet, ChamailcoD, has asserted that Aischylos was 
in a state of intoxication when he com]josed his dramas (Plutarch, Banquet, vii. 10). The 
authenticity of this stone may be doubled. 
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III. — SOPHOKLES. 

SopHOKLES was almost of the same age with Perikles, his birth 
having occurred in 498 b. c, or, more probably, 495 ; he was a con- 



SOPHOKLES.' 

temporary also of Aischylos, older than himself by thirty years, of 
Euripides, fifteen years his junior, and of Herodotos, his intimate 
friend, whom he celebrated in a poem.^ At the age of sixteen 

> Marble bnrt in the Vatican (from the Wu,i. Ph. CI., vol. vi. pi. 27). 
' The father of Sophokles followed a hantliirraft, or potnibly euperintended the work of 
bi> vUvef, bnt was nevcrtheleHS a. Eupatrid, MDce Sophokles appears to have been a priest 
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he was chosen, on account of his beauty, to lead the chorus of 
youths who danced around the trophy which the Athenians had 
erected in Salamis in honor of their victory over the Persians, 
and his hfe was prolonged till 406 b. c, which gave him almost 
ninety years, — a less number, however, than that of the tragedies 
he composed. He therefore saw all the great period of Athens, 
and the beginning of her decline; but he had not the grief of 
living to hear the fatal name of Aigos-Potamos. 

In the competition for the Great Dionysia of 468 B. c, Aischylos 
and Sophokles were rivals. At the moment when the archon- 
eponymos, whose duty it was to draw by lot the names of the 
judges, one for each tribe, was about to fulfil this function, Kimon 
and the nine generals who were his colleagues, returning from a 
successful campaign, entered the theatre of Dionysos to make the 
accustomed libations. The archon detained them at the altar, 
and caused them to take oath as judges; upon which they gave 
the second prize to the older poet, and the first to his young 
rival. This was for Sophokles, then twenty-seven years of age, 
a victory doubly memorable, since he triumphed over a poet per- 
haps really his superior, and did so ' by the vote of a victorious 
general.^ 

Both Aischylos and Euripides in their later years withdrew 
from Athens to the court of a foreign king ; ^ Sophokles never 
left the city which he praised in his Triptolemos as the centre of 
Hellenic civilization, and in the Oidipous at Kolonos as the asy- 
lum where those who had suffered great disasters could seek an 
inviolable asylum. He held important offices in the State, and in 
440 B. c. was, with Perikles, among the ten strategoi sent against 
the Samians, then in revolt. We may wonder that Athens thus 
associated a poet with her great statesman in the charge of a mili- 
tary expedition ; but war and poetry go together, and glowing words 
are as useful as skilful tactics. Sparta once made Tyrtaios a 
general, and Sophokles had at that time recently excited the 
admiration of the Athenians by his tragedy of Antigone^ in which 

to the hero Alkon, that son of Erechtheiis whose skill as an archer was such that he slew with 
an arrow, without wounding his son, a si^r[)ent which had surrounded the child with its folds 
(Valerius Flaccus, i. 390-401. Cf. Ilirschfeld. Hermes, viii. 356). 

* Plutarch, Kimon, 8. 

^ Simonidcs, Pindar, Plato, and many others did the same. 
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he had depicted the most noble attitude of the human mind; 
namely, the spirit of self-sacritice carried to its last height in 
obedience to moral law.' In appointing Sophokles strategos, the 
Athenians felt, no doubt, that they gave their soldiers a leader 



capable of raising their courage to the highest point, while as 
regarded military strategy, that might safely be left to Perikles, 
and Sophokles was not the man to dispute the command with 
him. Ion, the Chian poet who saw Sophokles on this expedition, 

» Cf. Vol. I. pp. 223, 112, and later in this volume, p. 37, 

* From a photograph aod a v&tt in the Sorbonne. The chair of the ptiest of Dionysos 
Elemliereoi {ttpimt itetiaini 'EXiu6tpias, Carp, inscr. Alt., iii. 240) was directly opposite ihe 
stanfe. It had the place of honor, and in also more richly ornamented tiian any other; on the 
bock are two satyrs, of archaic stylf, bearing a heavy biineli of i;rapes; iin the ed^e, above Ihe 
ioicriptioD, are two Arimaspoi fighting with dr^ona; and on each of Ihe two sides is represented 
Agon, the genius of the cock-fights which took place within the CDctosure of the theatre. The 
chur atid its inscription are of the imperial epoch, — probably the rei^n of Ilndrian.nho restored 
and embellished the theatre of Dionynos. A legend represents the village of Eleutberia, in 
At^ka, as Ihe birthplace of Dionysos. 
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tells us that he took his office of general somewhat sportively, 
and Plutarch makes nearly the same assertion, referring to a sec- 
ond military appointment which Sophokles received, in 415 b. o. 
But we have no reason to suppose that these anecdotes, called out 
by the contrast between the poet's triumphant lyre and the modest 
sword of the general, are more authentic than so many others in 
which the Greek mind took delight. His appointment in 413, as 
one of the ten npofioyXoL (committee of public safety) whom their 
office placed above the general assembly,^ would prove at least, 
if it were certain, the persistent confidence of the people; and 
we might say that while Aischylos ended his career by a parti- 
san's voluntary exile, Sophokles remained the citizen who is faith- 
ful to his country, without regard to the persons who for the time 
are its rulers. He died in 406 b. c, — the same year in which 
Euripides ended his life. It is said that in his later years his 
son lophon sought to have him restricted from legal action as to 
his property, as being of enfeebled mind. In reply the old poet 
read aloud to his judges the description of Attika in the wondei> 
ful chorus of the Oidipous at KolonoSj as yet unfinished, and 
heard by them for the first time.^ 

^ In respect to these magistrates, see Thucydides, viii. 1, and later in this work, Chap. 
XXVI. It is not certain that the proboulos Sophokles whom Aristotle mentions (Rhet.f iii. 8) 
was the old poet, and that he was the strategos of 415 is equally doubtful; at that date 
Sophokles was eighty years of age. 

* [ " Of all the laud far famed for goodly steeds, 
Thou comest, O stranger, to the noblest spot, 

Colonos, glistening bright, 
Where evermore, in thickets freshly green. 

The clear-voiced nightingale 

Still haunts, and pours her song, 

Uy purpling ivy hid, 
And the thick leafage sacred to the god. 

With all its myriad fruits. 

By mortal's foot untouched. 

By sun's hot ray unscathed. 

Sheltered from cverv blast : 
There wanders Dionysos evermore. 

In full, wild revelry, 
And waits upon the nymphs who nursed his youtli. 

*• And there, beneath the gentle dews of heaven. 
The fair narcissus with its clustered bolls 

Blooms ever, day by day. 
Of old the wreath of mightiest goddesses ; 

And crocus, golden-eyed ; 

And still unslumbering flow 

Kephisos' wandering streams ; 
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Simniias of Thebes composed for the poet this epitaph : '' Upon 
the grave of . Sophokles, ivy, creep softly ! Cover it in silence 
with thy verdant branches. Let the rose bloom there, and the vine 
cling about it, to honor the poet of wise and tuneful thoughts, 
trained by the Muses and the Graces." ^ 

In the works that remain to us we see that Aischylos and 

Thej fail not from their spring, but evermore 

Swift-rushing into birth, 

Over tlie plain they sweep, 

The land of broad, full breast, 

With clear and stainless wave : 
Nor do the Muses in their minstrel choirs, 

Hold it in slight esteem, 
Nor Aphro<lite with her golden reins. 

" And in it grows a marvel such as ne'er 

On Asia's soil I heard, 
Nor the great Dorian isle from Telops named — 

A plaut self-sown, that knows 

No touch of withering age. 

Terror of hostile awords. 

Which here on this our ground 

Its high perfection gaius, — 
The gray -green foliage of the olive-tree. 

Rearing a goodly nice : 

And nevermore shall man, 

Or young, or bowed with years. 

Give forth the fierce command 

And lay it low in dust. 

For lo ! the eve of Zeus, 

Zeus of our olive-groves, 

That sees eternallv, 

Casteth its glance thereon. 
And she, Athena, with the clear gray eyes. 

•• And yet another praise is mine to sing. 

Gift of the mighty god 
To this our city. Mother of us all. 

Her greatest, u<iblc8t boast. 

Famed for Iicr goodly steeds. 

Famed for her bounding colts, 

Famed for her sparkling sea. 
Poseidon, son of Kronos, lord and king. 

To thee this boast wo owe, 

For first in these our streets 

Thou to the untamed horse 

Didst n.se the conquering bit : 

And here the well-shaped oar, 

By skilled hands deftly plied, 

Still leapeth through the sea. 

Following in wondrous guise 
The fair Nereids, with their hundred feet." 

Oidipous at Kolonos, Dr. Plumptre's English translation, pp. 84-86.] 
^ JacobB, AnthoL Graeea^ i. 100. 
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Sophokles shared between them the most tragic legends of Greece: 
one smgs of the dramas of Argos and the house of the Atreidai; 
the other of the Theban tragedies and the family of Labdakos. 
But there are many differences between them. Sophokles was still 
a believer in the Greek religion, lor his biographer, an ancient 



or COLOKKOS AND TBE OLIVE-KIROVK.* 

writer whose name is unknown, calls him ^eo<^tXi^;, " the friend 
of the gods," and believed that he received revelations from 
above. Still he dares to state the case against the Olympians: 

"For now they set at nought 
The worn-out oracles 
That Laios heard of old, 
And King Apollo's wonted worship flf^. 
And all to wreck is gone 
The homage due to God."* 

These are words of the chorus in Oidipous the King ; and in a 
general view of the drama of Sophokles we recognize that there 

• From a photograph. Tho hillock is at the left, and is aurmounted by two funereal 
columns, that of 0. Milller and that of C. LenormanC, both of whom died in Greece. Behind 
the olive'grove at the left ia Mount Aigaleoe, one of the spurs of Mount Parncs. 

■ Oidipotu the King, 909-910. [Dr. Plumptrc's Engliiih translaUon, p. 34.] 
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is less place assigned to the gods, and more to men, so that the 
distance between the spectators and the actors is manifestly less- 
ened. He introduces upon the scene a third actor, thus giving 
more liberty to the poet, more vivacity to the action, ^and, while 
raising the number of the chorus from twelve to fifteen, he dimin- 
ishes its importance and the lyric character it had had under his 
predecessors, and concentrates the interest much more closely upon 
the development of character in the personages of the drama. 
Aischylos makes one poem of the three parts of the trilogy, which 
hampers, while it strengthens him ; but Sophokles divides them 
clearly. In the latter's work nothing recalls to us the Oresteia^ 
in which the tragic story of a whole race is unrolled, causing an 
impression of religious awe by the continuity of the blows struck 
at one family. The two poets, however, deal with the same 
question, that of sovereign justice. — Aischylos, with more sombre 
grandeur ; Sophokles, with as high thought, but more flexible ; 
and with each the drama ends in the restoration of the victim 
of Destiny. Was Oidipous justly condemned for crimes which he 
had committed innocently, — unaware that, in defending his life 
against an unknown stranger, he kills his father; that in becom- 
ing the husband of lokaste he marries his own mother, and is at 
once his children's father and their brother ? This problem of the 
higher philosophy has come down through the ages ; the spectators 
in the theatre of Dionysos discussed it, and so did the best minds 
of the age of Louis XIV. ; and the Athenian poets sought its so- 
lution on the side of humanity, putting conscience and its rights 
above the crude fact and the chastisements that followed it. What 
then must have been this Athenian people, to whom such high 
feasts of the mind were offered! 

In the dramatic conception of the two poets there is another 
difference, which announces near and important changes. Sophokles 
in Oidipous the King shows love, while not daring to make it speak, 
and he gives to women a place which Aischylos never assigned them. 
Heroes enough had been celebrated by the epic Muse and upon the 
lyre of Pindar. Into their company Sophokles introduces Antigone, 
who equals them in courage, and surpasses them in devotion. 

To Sophokles are ascribed a hundred and thirty dramas, or, by 
a lower estimate, a hundred and thirteen, of which twenty received 
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the wreath, and not one fell below the second place.^ Of all this 
work there remam nine hundred and fifty-six fragments, all very 
short, and seven complete tragedies, of which two, the Aias and 
the Maidens of Trachis, are interesting only to scholars. The 
rage of the son of Telamon, and Deianeira's jealousy are subjects 
for all time. As poetry, these dramas are beautiful or terrible; 
but there is nothing in them peculiar, and hence nothing of which 
history takes accoimt. We may remark the share assigned by 
Sophokles to human passions on this stage, which Aischylos had 
peopled with gods and heroes. When Aias recognizes the sad 
results of his anger, he bends under the shame of his misconduct 
and acknowledges — he who has braved the thunderbolt of Zeus — 
that it is a man's duty to submit to gods and to kings. 

"The strongest things 
That fright the soul, still yield to sovereignty. 
Winters with all their snow-drifts still withdraw 
For summer with its fruits ; and night's dark orb 

* [*' When we remember that the numbtir which he wrote was not less than one hundred 
and thirteen, and that a large number of these were received with as much applause and as 
much success as those which are still exta,nt, we are struck with wonder at the immense fertility 
which was united with such consummate art. Dillicult as it is to compare writers who differ, 
as has been said, ^enerically ; daring as it may be to attempt to dethrone one whom so many 
ages have recognized as king, — it seems but the natural conclusion of what has been said to 
assign to Sophocles a higher place in the history of Greek literature than even to Homer 
himself. If he has not the glory of being the first great poet, his greatness is of a higher type. 
He is the representative poet of a more advanced and cultivated age, and shows greater sym- 
pathy with the thoughts and questionings of such an age, with its hopes and fears, its problems 
and its 8trivin<;s. In his estimate of human excellence there is a less exclusive admiration of 
the mere brute courage which passes into ferocity, and which even in Homer's noblest heroes is 
accompanied by acts of savage cruelty, and he thinks more of reverence, wisdom, skill in rule, 
filial devoti(m, faithfulness, and honor. ... In what bears on the growth and history of the 
society in which he lived, he is not content, as Homer was, with making his characters the 
moutlipieces of the commonplace declamation of kings and chiefs against the advancing free- 
dom of the people, or caricaturing demagogues, as in the portraiture of Thersites, but aims, 
in the spirit of a wise conservatism, at bringing into permanent liarmony the two principles of 
order and of progress, — reverence for the past, and freedom and hopefulness for the future. In 
his estimate of the higher and more mysterious truths which enter into man's life and thoughts, 
he stands on a far higher elevation. The work of Homer was to immortalize the poorest and 
coarsest forms of the ])opular mythology, with scarcely a thought of an^'thing beyond them op 
al)ove them. . . . The work of Sophocles, following, though with (!almer tread and clearer vision 
and serener speech, in the steps of JEschylos, was the task, fmding the mythology of Homer in 
possession of the mind of the people, to turn it, as far as it could be turned, into an instru- 
ment of moral education, and to lead men upwards to the eternal laws of God and the thought 
of his righteous order.** (Biographical Essay prefixed to Dr. Plumptre's English translation 
of the Tragedies of Sophocles.) — Ei>.] 

Note. — The marble statue represented on the opposite page was found at Terracina, and 
is now in the Museum of the Lateran. (From a photograph.) 
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Moves on, that day may kindle up its fires, — 
Day, with its chariot drawn by whitest steeds; 
And blast of dreadest winds will lull to rest 
The groaning ocean ; and all-conquering sleep 
Now binds, now frees, and does not hold for aye 
Whom once it seized. And shall not we too learn 
Our lesson of true wisdom ? " * 

Here we have the most audacious of rebels teachmg the. people 
submission to established laws. But the indomitable character of 
Aias quickly recovers itself. He has shed impure blood; his honor 
demands an expiation. To give it, he is about to fall upon Hek- 
tor's sword; and the gentle appeals of Tekmessa, his wife, cannot 
turn him from his fatal decision : — 

"Pity, O king, thy boy, and think if he, 
Deprived of childhood^s nurture, live bereaved, 
Beneath unfriendly guardians, what sore grief 
Thou, in thy death, dost give to him and me. 
. . . Yea, think of me too. Still the good man feels, 
Or ought to feel, the memory of delight, 
For gracious favors still do favore win ; 
But if a man forget the good received. 
His soul no more wears stamp of gentle birth."* 

The subject of the Maidens of Trachis is the death and apotheo- 
sis of Herakles. This drama would have little interest without 
the part of Dei'aneira, the hero's devoted wife, who commiserates 
the captives, even when she finds among them a rival.* She does 
not harshly blame young lole, but accuses the god of love, — 



( 



' For he reigns high, supreme above the gods. 
And sways them as he will ; (yea, sways my soul. 
And why not then another's, like to me ?) 
So, should I blame my husband for his fate 
In catching this disease, I should indeed 
Have lost my reason ; or if I should blame 
This woman, guilty of no shameful deed. 
Or wrong against me . . . 

I^ ! I pitied her 
When first I saw her, for her beauty's sake ; 
For it, I knew, had wrecked her life's fond hope." ■ 

^ Aias [Dr. Plumptre's English translation, p. 312]. 

« [Ibid., p. 807]. 

* The Maidens of Trachis [Dr. Plumptre's English translation, pp. 255, 256]. 
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But a few beautiful lines do not make thia drama admirable, for 
its faults are so great tbat even the authenticity of it as a work 
of Sophokles has been called in question. 

The Elehtra, inferior in the conception of character 

to the drama of Aiachylos which bears the same title, is 

superior in style to that work. But this second Elektra 

is too masculine ; she towers above Orestes in her hatred 

and imprecations.' The son dares not curse his mother, 

although he by no means forgives her. But Elektra hates, despises, 

and is ready to kill Klytaimnestra. She is thus more tragic, while 

less lovable. Speaking of Orestes, she says to her mother : 

" Pull oft hast thou 
Chained me with rearing him to come at lost 
A minister of vengeance ; and I own. 
Had I but strength, be sure of this, 't were done." * 

At the moment of the murder, Elektra encourages Orestes. " Strike 
her yet again," she cries, " if thou hast strength for it." And when 
Orestes is about to attack Aigisthos, she once more urges him on : 

" Give him do leave to speak. 
By all the gods, my brother, nor to spin 
His long discourse. When men are plunged in ills, 
What gain can one who stands condemned to die 
Reap from delay? No, alay him out of hand, 
And, having slain him, cast him forth, to Snd 
Fit burial at their hands from whom 'tis meet 
That he should have it, far away from view." 

* Tbe despair of Aias, son of Telamon. The hero AiaB is seated on a rock ; his helmet is 
at his feet; he supports hia head with his left hand, aod with his right draws the sword with 
which he is about to kill himself. (Engraved stone of the Cabinet de France. Wliite jasper, 
IS milUm. by 12. No. 1,819 of the Catalogue.) 

* Elektra [Dr. Plumptre's English translation, p. 203]. 

* The father's relations to the child appeared to the Greeks much more close than the 
mother's,- — which they singularly underrated. Aischylos {Eumemdei, 628) expresses this 
popular feeling by the month of Apollo: — 

[" The mother is not parent of the vliild 

That is called hers, but nurse of cmhryo sown. 
He that begets is parent; she, as stranger, 
For stranger rean the scion." 

Dr. Plamptre's English translation, p. 322.] 

This belief dimmishes the odium of Eleklra's hatred of the mother who had caosed her 
father's death. 
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Here the gentle poet goes too far. But let us look at his true 
masterpieces. His Philoktetes and Oidipous at Kolonon, which were 
written extremely late in life, show that old age had no disastrous 
effect upon this noble intellect, and 
that till the very end he preserved 
the serenity of his genius, the fer- 
tility of his mind, and that grace- 
fulness of style which gave him 
the name of the Attic bee. From 
a subject apparently sterile, a drar 
matic incident admitting but a 
few characters, he develops a trag- ^^^ 

edy which moves the soul to its 

very depths. Such is the Philoktetes, a work simple yet touch- 
ing, nude like some beautiful antique statue. Three characters 



suffice for the action ; but above them hover two ideas which, 
for the spectators, are always present : the one patriotic, — the 

I Eo«, Btandiiig, wearing a long peplos, drives tiro hoTBes at a, gallop. A long veil flontn 
around the bead of the godde«B. (Cameo of the collection of Baron Ro^r; earlier, of the 
Ijjuis Foiild Collection. Sardonyx of three layers, 3C millim. by 54. Chabouillet, Catalogue de 
la Coll. Louis Fould, No. 904.) 

* Vase-painting, from Milani, Jl milo di Filollete, pi. i. 3. In the lower part of the scene, 
on the funerat-pile, is still burning part of the body of Hcraklcs. At the left a nymph pours 
water upon the flames; this would seem to be a personiScation of the Dyras, which ovcrlluwed 
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necessity of making an end of this ten years war against the 
Barbarians of Asia, by giving Troy to the Greeks; the other 



religious, — the duty of obedience to the gods. The oracles had 
said that Troy could be taken only by the arrows of Herakles; 

its banks to bring auccor to Ilerukks (Herodotos, vii. 198, 3) ; at tbe rigbt, Philoktetea ia 
making bis escape, carrying tht; <juiver which the hero has given him. Above, tbe artist repre- 
seDts the apotheosis of the son of Zeus ami Alkmene : he is standing ujmd a chariot drawn hy 
four horses, and driven by tbe goddess of victory; in the left liand he holds his club, and bas 
a laurel-wreath on bis head. The chariot, guided by Hermes, whoxa we riN-i^niie by his cadu- 
ccus, passes through the portals of Olympos and advanees towards Apollo, who is seated at 
tlie left and holds an olive-branch in his hand. The figure at the right is ficrhaps Mount 
Oite person iGed. 

1 Marble group in the Museum of Xaplcs; from a cast. Elektra, tenderly leaning upon 
bcr brother, from whom she has been so lone; separated, listens to him atlenlivcly. For other 
representations of the brother and sister discussing their plans of vengeance, see Overbeck, 
Bitdvxrke, pp. 683 a aeq. 
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the Greeks send Odysseus to take them away from Philoktetea, 
in whose possession they are. Punished with an incurable wound 
for having violated an oath, Fhiloktetes had been abandoned in 
a desert island because of the intolerable odor of the wound. 
The astute king of Ithaka justifies his reputation; he lies and 
deceives with no more scruple than w&s usual in a nation which 



THE ML'RDEK OK AIGISTHO^.' 

made Hermes the god of lying, and considered a skilful fraud as 
meritorious as a gallant deed. In contrast with this ancestor of 
Themistokles and of Lysandros, the poet places Neoptolemos, son 
of Achilleus, a man who. as of heroic race, refuses to share in this 
duplicity. Odysseus argues with him, — 

" I know, O boy, thy nature is not apt 
To speak such tliinfrs, nor evil guile devise ; 
But sweet it is to gain the conqueror's prize ; 
Therefore be bold. Hereafter, once again 
We will appear in sight of all as just." 

1 Bas-relief discovered at Arlcia: from Ihe ArchUnlnijiich'- Zeilunij, 1849, pi. xi. 1. (This 
should be compared with the vase-paint ing represented aliovi'. p. 11.) Orestes, a »iat;j;er in 
his hand, has just struck Aiftisthos, who hns fallen to the gmunil, mortally woundcii. Thi' 
murderer teems to wish to e!H?npe from his mother, who lavs her ham! on his lihoulder in 
entreaty. Behind KlyUimnestm stands Elektrii: and, at llie right and left, two women- 
■erranti lift their hands to heaven in horror at the act which has just heen eommilted. 
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But the other rejoins, — 

'' The things, O son of Lartios, which I grieve 
To hear in words, those same I hate to do. 
I was not born to act with evil arts, 
Nor I myself, nor, as they say, my sire. . . . 
And yet, being sent thy colleague, I am loth 
To get the name of traitor ; but I wish, 
O king, to miss my mark in acting well, 
Rather than conquer, acting evilly." 

Neoptolemos yields, however, seduced by the glory that is prom- 
ised him if he brings back to the Greek camp the arrows of 

Herakles, and obtains them fraudulently. Soon, 
however, overcome with shame, he restores 
them to Philoktetes, who, persistent in his 
hatred of the Atreidai, refuses to quit his 

PHILOKTETES ^ 

island. Herakles then descends from heaven 
and induces his old comrade to fulfil the oracles. In giving 
up his weapons to the son of Achilleus, Philoktetes gives also 
counsel, — 

" Receive thou them, but first adore the Power 
Whose name is Jealousy, that they may prove 
To thee less full of trouble than they were 
To me, and him who owned them ere I owned." 

That is to say, do not take too much pride in your success ; the 
gods are not pleased when human fortunes rise too high.^ 

Two things create the strong interest of this drama, — the oppo- 
sition in the characters of Odysseus and Neoptolemos, representing 
the two sides of the Greek race ; and the lamentations of the 
unfortunate man deprived of the weapons which secured his live- 
lihood. His prayers recall those of Priam kneeling to Achilleus ; 
and his physical and mental sufferings, which Sophokles takes a 
cruel pleasure in depicting, are more humanly pathetic, and to us 

* Head of the nymph Lamia, on the obverse. Reverse : AAMI[EflN]. Philoktetes, seated 
on a rock, his right hand raised to his head, with his left leaning on the rock ; in the field, his 
bow and arrows. Bronze coin of Lamia. (British Museum.) 

^ The belief in the jealousy of the gods, of which Hesiod speaks (see Vol. I. pp. 3G2 
et seq. ; and above, p. 10), was still very vital in the fifth century b. c. We find it even in 
Euripides (Iphigeneia in TauriSy 390, and in many other of his dramas) ; but with Thucydides 
it has disappeared. 
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more touching, than the majestic and divine tortures of the 
Prometheus. 

It would seem that the Oidipous Tyrannos, the Oidipous at 
Kolonos, and the Antigone, form a trilogy like the Oresteia of 
Aischylos. The events are consecutive in these 
dramas, but the dates of their repre- 
sentation are different. Oidipous was 
reigning at Thebes, happy and re- 
spected, when a terrible pest, extend- 
ing through the city, makes known 
the anger of the gods ; and here 
again the innocent suffer instead of the guilty. It is the ancient 
law, — a people sufEer for their ruler. But misfortune approaches 
him. The news of the death of his supposed father, the king of 
Corinth, produces complications which bring to light the involun- 
tary crimes committed by Oidipous. He plucks out his eyes, 
clothes himself in rags, and having wandered as a beggar through 
many lands, led by his daughter Antigone, he comes to die near 
Athens in the grove of the Eumenides. His two sons, who dis- 
pute for the throne, kill each other in single combat. Their 
uncle Kreon, becoming king, decrees that Polyneikes, as a traitor 
to his country, shall have no funeral rites. Antigone dares to 
violate this impious decree, and is buried alive by Kreon. The 
web is simple ; but with what superb embroideries and tragic 
pictures the poet has adorned it! 

Sophokles believes in the necessity of expiation by suffering 
as the foundation of his system of ethics, in purification by pain, 
as fire refines metal, freeing it from dross; and he lights up 
with pure radiance the gloomy majesty of the ancient legends. 
He strikes that note of sadness which is one of the elements of 
poetry as a contrast to its brilliant joyousness. "Happiest beyond 
compare," says the Chorus in Oidipous at Kolonos, " never to 
taste of life ! Happiest in order next, being born, with quickest 

' The tnonwer is eeatpd on a rork, Oilipous atands butore her ; he holds a staff, and 
hi* left hand :a raised to liin forehead. {Cabinet lie France. 1.1 millim. by 13. No. l,«Or o( 
the Catalogue.) 

' Phiioktetei, seated, a helmet on his liead and half nude : his quiver is before him ; he 
leans bis head upon his right hand. (Engraved atone of the Cabinet de France. Veined agate, 
18 millim. by 1 3 ; No. 1,S23 of the Catalogue.) 
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speed thither again to turn from whence we came ! " ' But at 
the side of the old man whom Destiny has pursued since his 
birth, the poet places the daughter, who piously sustains her 
father's faltering steps and guides him to deliverance. In the 
presence of Kreon, violating the sacred law of funeral rites, he 
shows Antigone protesting, in the name of conscience, against all 
tyrannies, whether of earth or heaven; and of the murderer of 



THE THEBAK SPHINX.* 

his father, the husband of his mother, the exiled king, the blind 
old man whom all repulse, the great criminal in human judgment, 
but the innocent victim according to eternal justice, he makes a 
hero and the protecting genius of the city of Athene. 

The Oidipous Ttjrannos is the masterpiece of Sophokles. I 
shall speak only of the progress of ideas which it marks in giving 
a moral character to Fate, which was unknown to the early faith; 
of its picture of human activities, not, as formerly, in war, but in 

1 Versea 1,215 et seq. 

* nai|ue in tcrra'Cotta, diwovered, it in sniA. in htflo^. nnd now in Athena; from Schbne, 
Grieclanche lielieft, pi. xxx. No. 125. The sphinx holds willi her claws a man whom she has 
thrown upon the ground. 
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peace, substituting the heroes of the mind for the heroes of the 
Homeric contests ; lastly, of its triumphant proclamation of the 
rights of conscience, which has traversed the centuries, invoked by 
all the victims of unjust laws. 

When Destiny strikes an innocent man, it is, to the mind of 
Sophokles, because he had among his ancestors a criminal.' The 



chastisement implies the offence ; but the justice of the god is 
slow in coming to the individual, as that of history comes tardily 
to nations; the law of hereditary expiation explains this injustice 
by the solidarity of the generations. Thus the fierce divinity of 

' This Oi(tipou9 pleads anainat Krt'On wlio reviles liim anil thrcalcDS him with 
punishment : — 

[" nhamcless nout < on whith, thiiik'»it thoD, thy Korti 
Will fall most henvilv. my age or thine ( 
Wlic) witli thy li|)» ilfMt tell tiie gowtly tale. 
0[ mnrdere, ineesls. nail calamities. 
Which I, po<iT wretch, against my will eDcluceil ; 
For thus it pleaaed tlie gods, ini'eiispil, pt^rhnp^ 
Against ray father's lionse tcir giiilt nf olil. 
For, as reganlB my life, thou eould'nt nut lind 
One i<p<it of guilt, iu reeompeiue for whieli 
I Binneil these sius against inyiwlf auil mine." 

Oidi/Kiui at Kolomu, Dr. Plnrnptre's English traoKlation pp. 9*-96.] 
Klj'tMiDaeitra, in the Agamemnon of Aischylos, makes the same pl<'a. .'^ee above, p. liS. 
* Vase-pUDting from the Monum. dclP Inilil., vol. x. pi. 27 (Annali 187fi, pp. 176 et srij,'). 
At the left of a highly decoratt.il edilice, under which xtaiids Hemkles (HP.\KAH£), i^ Antigone 
(ANTirONH). Her hands arc bound behind her back, and a boejier, armrd with two lames. 
accompanies her. Behind them is Haimnn (AIMQN), licr bctrolhcd; oviti-uiiic with tcricf, lie 
Buppcnis hiB head with his right hand. Ileraklea is sjieaking t<i Kreon (KPAQN), wliii. stand- 
ing at the right, leans npon his sceptre ; behind the king is a youth, holding a phlale, and an 
aged woman. Above is seated Ismene (ISMHNH). All these persons seem to be listening to 
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the earlier days is justified in his seeming caprices by an old 
belief which still remains a half-fact, both of science and history, 
— the son inherits the father's fault. But that which is new in 
this harsh, early world, is that the rights of innocence are at 
last recognized ; when Oidipous has completed the expiation for 



RELIEF OS AS 

the sins of his race, thunder is heard in the sky, a great voice 
cries : " Come, Oidipous ! why dost thou linger ? " and he vanishes 
from sight. But it is an apotheosis ; he is received into heaven. 

This transformation of the old dogma of Fatality is completed 
by a laudation of the human mind. While Kreon withdraws, the 
Chorus, remaining alone with the audience, relates tlie victories 

Hi^rsldcs, irho is askiag parilon for Antigone and Ilaimon. Acpording to a legend which 
Kuripides seems to have follniritl in his tragedy of Anligone, Haimon, inxtcad of executing liis 
father's orders and putting tlie youn|X girl to (]<^ath, saved lier life, and from their union vas 
born a son, Maion, wlio, after lie had grown to be a yoiitli, was recognized by Kreon. TYie 
old king, not lislening to the entreaty of Ilerakles, conJeiiinfd Ilaiiuon, who took his own life 
and that of Antigone. The painter has here followed the legend; perliaps the youth accom- 
panying Kreon is Maion. The same orcne is painted on a vase in the Museum of Berlin 
(Furtwangler, Beschreibung, No. 3,240). See J. Vogel, Scenen Earipidekchtr Tragddien in 
GriechUchen VasengftnUlden. Li'ipzig (1886). pp. 47 el seq. 

1 From Gori, Mia. etrme. Voll., vol. i. pi. 142. The scene represents Oidipous about to be 
<)epriTed of light by the servants oE bis father. Oidipous kneels in the centre of the group, 
lielil down by two servants, while a tbinl. with a da^::er, is about to destroy his righL Kreon, 
at the left, looks on calmly at the punishment which he has ordered, while behind him hi* 
wife, Eurydike, is supported by a maid-servant At the right lokaste and her two children 
express tlieir horror and grief, and behind lokastc is another maid-servant. In the tragedy of 
Sophokles, the reader will remember that Oidipous hiin.ielf destroys hii sight ; the sculptor fol- 
lows the version which Euripides adopts in his Oidipous (Scliol. of Euripides. The Phoenician 
Women, 61J. 
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man has gained over Nature, and hence over the gods, notwith- 
standing their jealousy ; — 

" Many the forms of life, 

Woudrous and strange to see, 

But nought than man appears 

More wondrous and more strange. 

He, with the wintry gales, 

0*er the white foaming sea, 

'Mid wild waves surging round, 

Wendeth his way across 
Earth, of all gods from ancient days the first. 

Unworn and undecayed. 
He, with his ploughs that travel o'er and o'er. 

Furrowing with horse and mule, 

Wears ever year by year. 

The thoughtless tribe of birds, 

The beasts that roam the fields. 

The brood in sea-depths born, 

He takes them all in nets 

Knotted in snaring mesh, 

Man, wonderful in skill. 

And, by his subtle arts 

He holds in swav the beasts 
That roam the fields, or tread the mountain's height ; 

And brings the binding yoke 
Upon the neck of horse with shaggy mane. 

Or bull on mountain crest. 

Untamable in strength. 

And speech, and thought as swift as wind, 
And tempered mood for higher life of states. 

These he has learnt, and how to flee 

Or the clear cold of frost unkind. 

Or darts of storm and shower, 
Man all-providing. Unprovided, he 
Meetetd no chance the coming days may bring ; 

Only from Hades, still 

He fails to find escape. 
Though skill of art may teach him how to flee 
From depths of fell disease incurable." * ' 

* Antigone [Dr. Plumptre's English translation, pp. 141-142.] 
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We are habituated to language like this, and it no longer sur- 
prises us. But what an effect words like these must have pro- 
duced upon spectators whose imaginations were still full of the 
legend of Prometheus, which Aischylos had related to them in his 
daring verse ! At last the Titan has conquered ; fire and the arts 
which he has given to men have made them masters of the world, 
and the two great poets of Greece unite in celebrating humanity 
enfranchised, not from the Nemesis which punishes pride, but from 
that which gratifies the envious jealousy of the Olympians. 

These are grand thoughts; and yet there are words of Anti- 
gone which go higher and farther, for they liave been repeated 
by the persecuted of all ages, and in the end will destroy perse- 
cution. No poet among the ancients has created so pure a type 
as this daughter of Oidipous, heroic, and yet most womanly, who 
persists even unto death in her filial and sisterly devotion, and 
walks proudly to her fearful death, still lamenting her lost youth 
and the unknown joys of living. To the tyrant who asks of her 
an impious act, she opposes the custom of antiquity and the law 
of Nature which makes it her duty to refuse obedience. This is 
not at all a disobedience of the law of the State ; it is the fulfil- 
ment of an imperative duty imposed by family religion. Her 
brother is dead ; at least he must not lose the other life, that of 
the tomb. Kreon says to her: "Knewest thou the edicts which 
forbade these things?'' "T knew them," she replies. "Could I 
fail ? Full clear were they." ^' And thou didst dare to disobey 
these laws?" Then follows her magnificent utterance: — 

" Yes ; for it was not Zeus who gave them forth, 
Nor Justice, dwelling with the gods below, . 
Who traced these laws for all the sons of men; 
Nor did I deem thy edicts strong enough, 
That thou, a mortal man, shouUVst overpass 
The unwritten laws of God that know not change. 
They are not of to-day nor yesterday,* 
But live forever, nor can man assign 
When first they sprang to being. Not through fear 
Of any man's resolve was I prepared 
Before the gods to bear the penalty 
Of sinning against these. That I should die 
I knew (how should I not?), though thy decree 
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Had never spoken. And, before my time 
If I shall die, I reckon this a gain ; 
For whoso lives, as I, in many woes, 
How can it be but he shall gain by death? 
And so for me to bear this doom of thine 
Has nothing painful. But, if I had left 
My mother's son unburied on his death. 
In that I should have suffered; but in this 
I suffer not.*'' 

And she flings at Kreon this last noble word : " My nature leads 
to sharing love, not hate." ^ 

Sophokles is of the family of Pheidias and Vergil, of Raphael 
and Racine; his genius is characterized by pure beauty; and the 
age to which he belongs was in truth the first spring-time of 
humanity {primavera della yioventu). 



TV. — EumpiDES. 

Sophokles, the scion of a noble race, honored by his fellow- 
citizens, dying full of years and glory, was a fortunate man, being 
of those who by ability and moderation in life command prosper- 
ity. Euripides, whose parents, according to Aristophanes, were an 
inn-keeper and a seller of herbs (480 b. c.),^ had the hard life 
and the jealous temper of the parvenu whose success is never 
equal to his desires; in his household, quarrels and separations, 
and never a smile upon his saddened face ; * in the theatre, rare 
applause, sometimes outbreaks,^ and out of more than ninety 

* This same re-aflirmation of ** laws set on high, whose birth Olympos boasts," is found in 
the Oidipous Tt/rannos, lines 863, 864. 

* Antigone [Dr. Plumptre*s Enj^lish translation pp. 145-14 7], 

* The testimony of Aristophanes might be doubted, but it is confirmed by other authors, 
althoup^h some have denied it. Among the auditors of Aristophanes so many must have known 
the family of the poet that it is difficult to Ix^lieve the satirist lied repeatedly on this point, — in 
The Achamians, AbA ', The Thesmophoriazousai, 456, 910; The Knights, Id; The Frogs, H3*J : 
all, except the last, represented during the lifetime of Euripides. 

* A poet quoted by Aulus Gellius (Attic Nights, xv. 20) calls him aTpv<f}v6f, " the morose," 
and fuaoytXat, "hater of joy." 

* He puts into the mouth of Hekabe words like those : "This is in order to conform to the 
tradition that we have as to the gods ; " and again, ** I-et us pray to Zeus, whatever he may be, 
— a necessity of Xature, or the mind of man" (flekabe, 794, and The Trojan Women, 893). 
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dramas represented on the stage, only four successful ones;^ for 
an adversary, Aristophanes; for his death, to be torn to pieces 
by dogs;^ and, last outrage of fate or of falsehood, near his tomb 
in Macedon flowed a poisonous spring.^ However, Euripides is a 
great poet, and speaks for the people more truly than any other 
of the Greek tragic authors. 

Though he was separated by only a few years from his two 
predecessors, more than a century seems to lie between them and 
him, "I have represented men as they ought to be," Sophokles 
said; "Euripides represents them as they are." If we compare 
Euripides with Aischylos, the difference is even more striking. 
All the stage, gods and men, is on a lower plane. Instead of 
ruling the scene, the divine personages are only machines either 
for the prologue or for the dSyioiiment. The dramatic performance 
being a religious festival, the poet is obliged to show to the people 
the old idols ; but he himself has no faith in them, and many of 
the spectators are quick to understand when he says that there 
prevails as great confusion in divine things as in human. In 
the tragedies of Sophokles and Aischylos the battle is against 
Destiny, and the oracles are divine utterances. Human passions 
are the motives in the plays of Euripides, and the sentences of 
the gods have no weight. The entire religious or epic past of 
Greece perishes in his dramas. The gods who were behind the 
victims of Aphrodite or Apollo disappear; Helen is but an adul- 
teress, Menelaos a sot, Orestes a vulgar assassin.* The action no 
longer goes on between heaven and earth ; it is in the human 
' heart, — and we place it there now. From this strife, of which the 
mind is the theatre, Euripides draws powerful effects; but, like 
ourselves again, he is too ready to address the eye, and employs 
commonplace methods, — he shows decrepit old men who drag 
themselves painfully upon the stage and utter plaintive outcries; 
other men in rags, beaten down by illness, misfortune, and all 
the miseries of life : if they are kings, he degrades them from 

^ Five were crowned: but The Bacchantes onlv after his death. 

^ The Wallachian shepherds on tlie frontiers of Macedon still keep, to guard their flocks, 
enormous dogs, which would easily kill a solitary traveller. 

• Plinv, Hist, Nat. xxxi. 19. 

* See in Seneca, Letter CX F., to what a role he reduces the hero Bellerophon. The spec- 
tators were so indignant that they were ready to drive actors and author out of the theatre. 
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their station, and by all these means excites pity or terror. For 
this reason Aristotle declares him the most tragic of poets ; ' but 
lie is also the most enervating, because he often was only the 



painter of human weaknesses, while his predecessors were the 
painters of heroism. Aristophanes calls him " the corrupter of 
cities and the enemy of the gods." — a double accusation, which 

' Poeliet, 13 ; but tlio philonnphcr (■□nilcmni', ns pnvorinir of ttie rtrl of tlie cocUimer rather 
than of Ihe poet, the effoeta of vulgar palhras in which Kiirii.idea di-liu'hteii (Ibiit., IH). 
' Burt of Eurtpiae^i (EYPiniiHS) in ilie Must-uni of Naples (from h photograph). 
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would lie more truly against the author of the Lysistrata and 
Tlie Birds} 

Whence comes this difference ? Between Marathon and AigoH- 
potamoi a moral evolution took place. In the latter part of the 
century Alliens possessed no longer the sentiments and beliefs 
which had made her so simple and grand during the Median wara. 



Two words then were enough for her, — the gods, the country. 
But the gods die, like men ; and the idea of countr}', by being 
too widely extended, may be lost. In the Agora, in the Kerameik<ts, 
and in the gardens of the hero Akademos, topics were introduced 
which were no longer those whicli Miltiades and Kynaigeiros had 
discussed. There wa.i talk of art and .science and philosophy: of 
an art which represented old divinities in new forms ; of science, 
which destroyed the old gods hy explaining them ; of philosophy, 

» AriBtophancd further rcj>ronclies him with having phanseti the chnraolpr of the <lrama. 
"making it loan on niic siclf, anH fat on the other, hv Hongg anJ dancfs" {Frog*, ;i41, 
1,200-1.247. anrl l.sr.ft) 

« Paintinj on a vase of Kyrcnnilta, in the T.oiivrc fcf. V.. Perrot, -VnnHm. pvht. par FA ""••- 
j.r.iir ri-nrntir. 'hft'iuil. ijrerq.. 1R7B. pi. 3). On a rharii* drawn hy fonr cfntaiirs ami Kiiiit<-1 
hv a catvr who lias a loni toh-h in parh ham!. Mands Ilprakli-!., (he rhib on hisi ^houldor. ihe 
h'.w in his hand. Tlie pvldi'sn nf Victon,-. Niki'. hirnclf driven this (!roti-s(|uo team. Tlicrp 
lan bf nn drniht as to the intention nf the painter: he wished to make a paricature. and dnw 
matiTial from the comir drama. His work is perfectly successful. Cf. the Apothi-osis of 
Ilcrokli-s on a vase njirf^sented carlii-r, p. 33. 
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which overthrew received doctrines and taught a man to be a citi- 
zen of the world ; there was, finally, the training of the Sophists, 
who, with all the audacity of the intellect and all the resources 
of language, taught men to formulate ideas iri such a way that 
anything might be believed at will. In the souls of Aischylos 
and Sophokles resounded the echoes of Satamis and the thousand 



HERAKLK3 HAOINO.' 

Toicea of religious legend. Euripides hears " prayers of a new 
kind ; " he sees unknown gods arrive, or rather the god who will 
dethrone the others; and he banters the old Olympians upon their 
disreputable amours. He scoffs at their miracles, — at Leda's swan, 
at Apollo, who turned out of his route not to behold the banquet 
of Atreus: tales made up, he says, to frighten men, and enrich 

' Vase-painting, from iho Momim. dell' hilil., vol. viii. pi, 10. The painting h signer! by 
Atsteu (AZZTEAS ErPA*E). Ileraklcs (HEPAKAHZ), ra|;in^, ninfl to the leEt towards the 
pile which he hag himself lighted, and on which ho has heajH^I up a confused m&ifi of furnitui-c, 
vases, and basket*; he is about to throw upon il his pod, whom he holils in liis arms. Tlie 
child vainly implores him, as in the trage<ly of Kuripiilcs (line? SI98 el wq.). The alarmc-d 
mother, Megare (MBrAPH), flees, but looks back rowariU her soiv and has reai'hcd llif Imlf- 
opened door. Above, under a portico of which one of the cotumni; is vieibli', Alknienc. 
(AAKHHNH) and lolaos (lOAAOS) look on in lerrcr at lliif frightful ncinc, and tlio goddess 
of Madness (MANIA) contemplates her work, and even scemE appalled at sight of the ai-t 
which she has inspired. 
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the temples, whicli have not room within their walls for the divine 
wealth. It is no longer Apollo who commands Orestes to kill 
Klytaimnestra, — some evil demon impersonates the god ; it is not 
the Erinyes who pursue him, but his own spiritual terrors. Hera- 
kles is far from sure of his paternal descent ; ^ and when Theseus 
relates to him the very unedifying adventures of Zeus, the hero, 
moral but narrow-minded, rejoins, " If the gods are adulterers, 
they are not gods." To conclude, a character in a lost drama 
exclaims: "Zeus! who is Zeus ? I know by hearsay only."' Thus 
wither and fall the graceful flowers which legend had sown along 
the gay road in which the Greeks had for so many centuries 
walked ! 

Before Euripides all was divine and heroic; with him every- 
thing becomes human, and the horizon grows narrow. At the same 
time, while vision has a shorter range, it has grown 
clearer. Sophistry has done its evil work. We 
find its influence even in the poet's masterpieces, — 
when he declaims instead of being pathetic, and 
by cold sentences impairs the force of his most 
touching appeals ; when his characters argue a case 

BABDOKTZ.* , . ■ 1 1 1 1 r t 

where the outcry of passion should burst forth; 
or when, in subtle argumentation pleading on alternate sides, dare 
to say at last : " The tongue has sworn, but not the mind." • 
Quintilian counsels the reading of Euripides for persons intending 
the practice of law. This recommendation would not conciliate 
poets, if his dramas had no other merits. But extreme subtlety 
of thought stimulates the mind, and a patient analysis of feel- 
ing helps accuracy of observation. Hence the dramas of Euriindes 
have been a mine of wealth to his successors; a rich harvest can 
be reaped there of those beautiful moral sentences in which Greek 

' Tlii; author nf tlii' IliiplSovi, Kuripidts or Kritin!>, niaki-s Herakles My, in relating Um 
storv of his birlh : ox XiXisroi rqc oXij^iac »ro (Kurip.,itl. DiJot, vol. ii. p. 764, Fragment, ft9&). 
" Zfii oil yap oEJo irX7C Xdyy (Ibi'l., FrajplK-nt, *fi5). 

* A muse leading an ulit m:in in a pliilosuplier's clo.ik to a young woman seated on n rack ; 
boliintl the yoiinf; woman, a hi-rmes. (Cameo of the CabimI de France ; sardonyx in two 
layerx, 20 millim. in height* and tlie same in breaiith. Chabouillel, Catalogue, etc., No. 18.) 
Visconti regards this beautiful canaeo as a representation of .Melpomene and BuripidM befora 
the Palaietra (Visconti, Iconogr. greci[ue, i. 82), 

* HippoL, 607. In the Pkanieian Women, 504, y-tr.; 10, 1,051 el seg., he sayg, like the 
Sophists, tlint all is permissible, evi.>n crim<>, in onler to suceeed. 
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literature abounds, which are like good seed sown in the human 
soul.' 

On the other hand, while the old mythology was to him only 
a material for poetry, while he spoke of the Olympians with the 
scepticism of Protagoras, while divination, sacrifices, 
and the examining of entrails seemed to him folly, 
it must be remembered that Euripides had that 
lofty idea of a Divine Being which was then begin- 
ning to dawn in the noblest minds. He believed 
in the Logos, or Reason, of Herakleitos, which is 
zr.aa* ^^^ principle of all things; in the. Soul of Anax- 

agoras, omniscient and omnipotent ; and he addresses 
to this Supreme God the beautiful apostrophe ; " To Thee, self- 
existent, and creator of all which the ethereal cur- 
rent surrounds ; to Thee, who art alternately 
clothed in light and in the darkness of night, while 
the innumerable multitude of the stars lead around 
Thee their eternal choruses!"* This also: "O Sov- 
ereign Master, under whatever name Thou wilt be 
called, Zeus or Hades, to Thee I offer these liba- 
tions and these cakes of pure flour ! Thou, among 
the gods of heaven, dost wield the sceptre of Zeus, 
and as Hades, thou rulest the gloomy realm.* Send the light of 
the mind to mortals who desire to know whence comes evfl, and 
who is he among the blessed gods whom they must persuade, to 
find an end to their woes."* With this we find a moral revolu- 
tion. Words like these, on the one side negative, on the other 
affirmative, once spoken, are never lost. 

' Havet, Le Chrislianiamt el ten originen, i. 109 el seq. 

* CaiDeo, in agate-onjx of two layers, in the Cahinel de France (15 mtllim. in height, 12 
in breadth. No. 3 of tlie Calalogue.) 

* Euripides, fragment, 593. But is this fragment by Euripides or by Kritias? On this 
question see tbe Euripides of Didot, ii. 763. 

* Hades seated on his throne, the moiiioi on his head, the eagle on his left band. At his 
right Kerberos. (Cameo of the Cahinel de France. Sardonyx of three JHyers, height, 36 mil- 
lim., breadth, 22. Calalogue, No. 88.) 

* Plato, in his Kralglns, says that to avoid speaking the dreaded name of Hades, th'n 
word was applied to designate the kingdom of (he underworld, vhose gloomy king was then 
called Ploutos, god of wealth, because of the precious metAls underground. 

* Euripides, fragment, 96T. 
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But Euripides was not the man to drink the hemlock of 
Sokrates. With the Sophist's facility in supporting the most 
diverse theses, in changing 
his residence he changed his 
doctrines also. The court of 
the Macedonian Archelaos, 
where he passed the last 
years of his life, had not yet 
arrived at philosophic scep- 
ticism. In the tragedy of 
the Bacchantes which he com- 
posed there, and whose rep- 
resentation at Athens did not 
occur till after his death, he 
lauds the popular religion, 
and condemns the temerities 
of reason. " In the presence 
of the gods," says Teiresias, 
" do not assume to be wise. 
Nothing can avail against 
the traditions we have re- 
ceived from our fathers, not 
even the words of wise men 
who believe that they have 
found out knowledge." ' 

In the general histoiy of 
the Attic stage we can fix 
two periods, — the first, that 
of the Mysteries, or religious 
drama ; second, that of the 
drama of human life. To 
APHRoiHTB.' ^^® latter Euripides belongs : 

he is the founder of the mod- 
em stage, in bringing upon the scene, under the old names, the men 
of his time, with the passions of human nature in all ages. A 

> Bacrhanttt, 200 ei tei}. 

* Greek mirror in bronze, of the Coll. Coneltani (Catalogue, No. 265, pi. 6). A sUtae <d 
Aphrodite forms the foot of the mirror; above her head an eroB hovers at each side. 
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charaoteristio trait of hia drama is the place that he gives to 
women and to love, — the key-note of all our modern plays. 
His Phaidra, victim of Aphrodite, is 
the ancestress of all whom Eros agi- 
tates, delights, or tortures.* He owed 
to his two wives much of the -sadness 
of his life, and he avenged himself upon 
them in his dramas by such severity , 

against their sex that he was called 

*' the Misogynist ; " * and yet many of his heroines have remained 
immort^ types of devotion and self-sacrifice. Polyxene accepts 
death to escape from servitude, from the insults of her master, 
from the shame " of a couch once desired by kings." ' Many have 
done the same. But Makaria " goes from life by the most glo- 
rious path," offering to die to deliver Athens ; Evadne refuses to 
survive her husband ; Alkestis dies to save hers ; and Iphigeneia 
is willing to perish for the salvation of Greece.' She is at first 
alarmed, and implores her father not to yield to the urgency of 
Kalchas, demanding her death : — 

" my father, I have no other skill than my tears ; 1 lay the branch of a 
suppliant at thy feet, aod I press against thy knees the body which my mother 
bore to thee ; do not make me die before my time. The light of day is so 
sweet 1 Send me not to the dark regions underground. I am the first who 
ever called thee father, the first whom thou didst call thy daughter. Seated 
upon thy knees I have given thee caresses, and received them from thee. 
Thou hast said to me : ' my child, I shall see thee some day happy at the 
fireside of a powerful husband.' And I, hanging about thy neclt, touching thy 
beard as I do now, answered thee : ' my father, may I some day be able to 
offer thee the affectionate hospitality of my house, in return for the benefits 
with which thou hast surrounded my childhood.' '' 

Racine has imitated this appeal in verses solemn and hai^ 
monious; but how much more simple and graceful are those of 

' The lines 198 el geq. are descriptive o( a pathological case. 

* C<nn of Archeloos, king of Mapedon. Dlailemed head of Apollo, right profile. Re- 
Terse : in an incnaed square, a home and the legend APXEAAO. 

■ " The enemy of women." To hiii mind a woman's chief merit is to keep silence and 
reroaja cjniet in the houie (Herat., *J6). Tlermione couneelB the husband to let no women 
vUtUa hoow; bj their evil speech they will corrupt his wife (^ni^nnn., 944). 

* Mxi . . . nipdiTw wpStrfitv i}|iu/i>n (Hekabe, 366, 366), 
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Euripides ! * Andr^ Ch^nier, himself a Greek in character, had the 
Greek lines in mind when he wrote his Jeune CapUve, who, like 
Iphigeneia, said : — 

" Je neveuxpaa taowriT encore!" 

But when the daughter of Agamemnon knows that the oracle 
demands her death, that Greece may conquer, her soul revives; 



SACRtPICB OP 

enthusiasm seizes her, exalts her, and she is eager to meet the 
knife of the priest. " Thousands of men are armed," she cries, 
'*to avenge the land; and shall one woman's life be an obstacle 
to them? I give myself to Greece. Sacrifice me, and let the city 

1 This ie also the feeling of Patin (£«i TragiqiteM gncs, lil. 35). See ToL I. p. S44, a 
fragment from Iphigeneia in Tauris. 

* y&se-p^nting (from Raoul-Rochette, Monwn. inid. d'antiqwU figmit, pi. !6 b). In the 
centre is an altar, bebind which stands KalchaB. The priest hfts his knife lifted to «lay 
the victim, who stands resigned, loakin^ down at the alcar; but beliind Iphigeneia appears thr 
fawn, upon which the knife will fait. Artumis, wbo saves Iphigeneia, stands abore and behind 
her, in her huntinj^-dress. On the left is seated Apollo, and in the foreground is a servant of 
KalchsB, followed by a woman. (See Vogel, Scenen Euripideischer TragSditn in gritchitchen 
VtuengemOlden, p. 116.) 

NoTR. — On the opposite page is represented a fragment of apain^gonalargeainpbora 
in the lilueeum of Naples (from the itonam. dell' ItatiL vol. iii. pi. 31. Cf. Hejrdemann, Die 
Viueruammlunijen des Almeo Nazionale zu Neapel, No. 3,240). In the centre is the divinity who 
prcBides over the festival and to whom is consecrated the place where occurs the last rehearsal 
•f the sat^rric chorus ; namely, Dionytos (&IONYZOZ). He lies npon a conch, mad Ariadne lits 
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of Priam be destroyed. Its ruins shall make my name memorable. 
This is my marriage ; this, my victory ! " In reading these words 
we forgive Euripides that he wrote; ^'The woman is the most 
shameless of animals." ^ 

Euripides had a regard for Sophokles, or at least he makes no 
malicious allusions to him ; but Aischylos he does not love. This 
we can readily understand, and Aristophanes will make him pay 
dear for this injustice. As regards political affairs, we find very 
little reference to them in the dramas of Euripides, with the 
exception of a few allusions to the jealousy between Athens and 
Sparta. 

It is clear, however, that he loves neither the Eupatrids nor 
the popular orators, and that government by the multitude seems 
to him " a terrible scourge." Like Aristotle, he attributes wisdom 
to the middle class, which does not always have it ; and while he 
often speaks in praise of patriotism, in Ion he shows us the first 
of those recluses who, unmindful of their civic duties, content 
themselves, as priests of some god, in the tranquil idleness of 
the temple. He goes so far as to represent the just man as 
having the whole earth for his country, " like the eagle, having 
all the regions of the air for his flight."* Where art thou, sol- 
dier of Marathon?* 

bcfiide him. At the left is seated the Muse, holding a mask in her left hand; a youthful win<:^cd 
Himeros (IMEPOS) holds out to her a wreath. At the right of this group are Silenos anci 
Herakles ; at the left an unknown hero and three actors, eacth having his mask in his hand. 
Below are two musicians and the master of the chorus, — a player on the kithara (XAPIN02) 
and a player on the double-flute, the celebrated Pronomos ; the chorus-master (j(opobibd(TKaKoi) 
is named AHMHTPI02 : he is seated, and holds a roll in his hand. Behind him is a lyre. All 
the other figures are cAoreu^ai, dressed as satyrs. One is dancing the sikinnis; all the others 
are talking. 

^ Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 569, and the Festival of Demeter, 886-432. 

' We have seen (p. 18) Aristophanes represent Aischylos as attacking those who, avoid- 
ing burdens, refused to fulfil their civic duties. Anaxagoras refused public ofl^ce, and Sokratcs 
boasts, in his Apology^ of having avoided all except those which fell by lot. This withdrawal 
is the beginning of the destruction of the former state and the early patriotism. 

• We have of Kuripides eighteen tragedies, 1,086 fragments, and a satyric drama, The 
Cyclops. In the Alexandrian canon of classic authors, two other tragic authors are mentioned, 
— Ion and Achaios ; but there remain of their works only shapeless dehris. For other writers 
of this period see Ottf. Miiller's History of Greek Literature, chapter xxvi. 
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v. — ARISTOI«ANBe. 

Between Racine and Corneille stands Moliere: in like manner 
Aristophanes has been placed with the great tragic authors of 
Athens; but he remains their inferior, because mind alone is not 
enough to bring a man to the highest rank.^ The historian, to 



whom he reveals a multitude of customs, should read everything 
he has written, and the scholar should do the same ; yet both 
must often close their eyes to his befouling indecency. In speak- 
ing of his works as satyrie dramas, we must bear in mind that 

* The life of AristophaneB lasted from 452 b. c. (?) to 380, His first drama wm rep- 
resented under an asttumcd name in 427, as he was not at that time thirty years old, — the age 
at which a poet could obtain a, chorus Ic^lly. See the parabasis of The CIoiuIm. 

' Vase-panting (from Gerhard, Aunerles. VasenhUtt., pi. 5fi). Dionysos (AIONYSOS), 
■ealed, holds the (hymns in his left hand, and in the right a kantharos, which he Incline* to the 
youn|;Komo9 {KOMOO. who, lennlng with both arms on the knees of the god, is about to drink, 
while Ariadne (APIAiNE), standing behind, fills the vetLsel. Behind DIonyaot b Tragedy 
(TPAFOIAIA). la the right band she holds the thyrsot, and in the left « hare, which the is 
perhaps about to preient to the hoy Komos. 
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they are altogether different from satires as we understand that 
term. The shapeless creatures who compose the train of Dionysos, 
where the divine and the hu- 
man sink back to the bestial, 
are in many cases the authors 
of his inspiration. Compared 
to the great author of Athe- 
nian comedies, Rabelais him- 
self is pure, and the Kara- 
gheuz of Stamboul and Cairo 
is almost outdone. 

Comedy, born amid the 
Dionysiac festivals, together 
with her noble sister Trage- 
dy, was in the hands of Aris- 
tophanes a weapon to be 
used mainly against philoso- 
phy and science, against the 
bravest generals, the most 
eloquent orators, and the wis- 
est man. This great scoffer 
ridiculed all save himself. abistophaneb.' 

The role of moralist and 
social reformer has been assigned him ; he filled that of public 
entertainer only, and holds it yet. That in his satires we find 
infinite wit, a wonderful raciness, important truths, and pictures of 
the most graceful poetry, no one will deny ; also it should be granted 
him that many abuses had grown up in Athens and in her empire. 
Before the spectacle of her power, the Athenian people were so 
elated with pride as to forget in domestic affairs all wisdom, and 
in foreign affairs all prudence. " Our allies," the poet said, " are 
> only slaves who turn the mill." At the same time this must not 
be taken literally. There was justice in the State still, for on one 

* Marble bust (from Uie Monum. deW Inst., toI. v. pi. 55), Thia bust bcara no inscrip- 
tion, but it in <louble, and on the otlicr side ia the lieud al Menanilur, wbich \i well knuwn. 
We hAve klreadj wtid that it waa customary to bring togelher in tliis way two gieat poets, 
pbilosophera, or historians. Thus Hcrodolos and Tbucydides arc uniicil in a double bust in 
the Museum of Nspteg (sec la(«r, p. SS). Wek-ker Uierefore has good reason lo give the 
nime of Ariatophanea to the one represented here (^Annali, ISdS, pp. 250 et icq.'). 
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occasion Kleon was condemned to restore five talents;^ and there 
remained good sense in men's minds, for The Knights^ a cutting satire 
on the demagogues of the time, obtained the first prize, and was 
represented in the Dionysiac theatre at the Lenean festival. Twice 
accused by the all-powerful demagogue, the poet was twice acquitted. 
In his fierce war against the new Athens, Aristophanes calumniates 
her people,^ as he also slandered Sokrates and Perikles, Pheidias 
and Euripides, and even Kleon, who did not always deserve to be 
treated as a rascal. In The Knights, old Demos impersonates the 
populace, — an irascible, deaf old man, who is the prey of syco- 
phants and charlatans. He has two faithful servants, Nikias and 
Demosthenes; but a wicked slave, Kleon, makes mischief in the 
house. 

" This flatterer, knowing his master's humor, fawns upon him, caresses 
him, and binds him with leathern thongs, saying to him : ' Demos, you 
have done enough in deciding one case;^ go now to the bath, take a 
morsel, drink, cat, take tlie three obols. Permit me to serve up supper to 
you.* Then, having snatched up what any of us may have prepared, he 
makes a present of it to our master. Not long ago, when I had kneaded 
a Spartan cake at Pylos, he somehow circumvented me most knavishly, 
and filched it away, and served up himself what had been made ready by 
me. Us he drives away, and suffers no other person to wait on our master, 

* Acham.^ 6. This fact has been much discussed. See A. Martin, Les cavaliers 
Atheniens, p. 460-468. 

^ In his Life of Perikles^ 23, Phitarch speaks of historians whose testimony was worth no 
more than that of the comic j)oets, - a remark which those would do well to remember who, in 
all aj^es, ask from comedy more than it is able to give. 

• It is in The Wasps that Aristophanes has es|)ecially shown the people-judge, of which 
Kacine has made his Porrin Dandin ; and there are still people who think that the most faith- 
ful portrait of the Athenians is this ridiculous character, although Thucydides has long ago 
said (i. 77) what we ought to think in respect to the <^tXodtVta of Athens. 

Note. — On the opposite page is represented a painting on an aryhallos discovered in 
Athens, now in the Museum of Berlin (Furtwiangler, Beschreihung, No. 2,471), from A. Dumont 
jvnd Chapiam, Les Ceramiques de la Grece propre, pi. 12, 13. The scene is laid upon an undu- 
lating ground, covered with ji^rass and flowers. Dionysos (AIONYSOS) is surrounded by his 
followers : l>eardless, his head crowned with ivy, his right hand rtisting against his thyrsos, the 
god is seated towards the right, and looks back at the nymph Phanopc (♦ANOPE), who is the 
central figure of the group. Phanope is dancing to the sound of a tympanon, beaten by Peri" 
klymene (HEiPIKAYMENH), seated at the loft, while in the foreground Nymphe (NYM<I»h) 
supports in her arms her companion, Naia (NAIA), exhausted by the dance and by bacchic 
excitement. At the right and left are grouped spectators; on the right the satyr Komos (KOMOS) 
and the nymphs Choro (XOPa) and Kale (KAAE) ; on the left, the nymphs Makaria (MAKAPIA) 
and Antheia (ANGEIA), and a Silenos (siAENOS). Still another group is formed by two 
nymphs conversing at the left, Kisso (KISSO) and Chrysis (XPYsis); the latter is standing 
and holds a double-flute. All these figures, like Dionysos, wear ivy-wireaths. 
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but, with a leather' fan when at supper, stands aod drives away the orators. 
He recites oracles, deceiving the old man; be accuses the household, and 
then we are scoui^ed." 

No poet had ever greater liberty, and none ever used it so 
fully. Instead of appreciating the attitude of his audience, who 
good-naturedly suffered this banter, we have heen 
too apt to take it seriously, and regard the 
caricature as a portrait. The real Demos was 
no more the Demos of The Knights than was 
the Sokrates of Plato the Sokrates of Aris- 
tophanes. The easy good man who catches the 
meaning of every word and allusion is no dotard, 

, , , 1 1 ■ 1 1 ''HK DKHOB.' 

for be protects the poet who makes hini laugh 
against Kleon's anger, and, on the other hand, Kleon who serves 
him, against the poet's attacks. He 
allows the one to go on writing 
masterpieces, and sends the other 
to die for him bravely before Am- 
phi polls.* 

Again, listen to this dialogue 
between Demosthenes and the sau- 
sage-maker, whom the oracles call to govern Athens, and whom 
the conservative party puts in opposition to Kleon : — 

*^ Demostheneg. Art thou of respectable birth? 
The Sausage-maker. By the gods, no ! I am of the lowest class. 
Demosthenes. Fortunate man ! how well things are situated for you. 

' lEPOE AHHOC. Laurelled head ot the Demos, right profile. (Bronze coin of Tralles 
in Lydia.) But it is clear that this Demos, like the eerond on this page, is not that of 

* A decree of -140 b. c. forbade representing a citizen upon the stage ; bat it quickly fell 
into desuetude. That of Syrakosioa, in 414. had no gr^at efficacy, since in the same year 
Phrynichos complained violently of the poet. The people evidently found these personalities 
amusing. MachiaTelli siud sagaciously, three hundred years ago: "One can alirays speak 
ill of the people without danger, even where it reigns ; but," be adds. " dei prininpi ft porta 
temprt con miile tiraori t miUe ritpelti" (Diseorii lupra Tito Livio, book iv. chapter Iviii.), 
The people, being every one. is, in fact, no one. 

* The personification of the people. AEMOC- B.\AVN&EQN. Tonthful head of Demos, 
right profile. Reverse: BAAVNAEON" M/iKEii6iKav) innOrPIOC. The river Hippourios, 
seated to the left, holding a walei^plant and a cornucopia ; at his side an urn, out of which 
flows water. (Bronie coin of Bkundos, in Lydia, a city which clumed to be foonded by ■ 
colony of Macedonians.) 
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The SaoBage-maker. But I have not the least leamiDg, except to know 
my letters, and that not very well. 

Demoatheneg. Oh ! that may do you some harm if yon partly know 
your letters. The State ^ requires for its ruler neither a learned uor an 
honest man. It wants a blockhead and a roM'al."^ 



The dialogue continues for some time in this key, when Kleon 
enters, ' who cries, according to the custom of demagogues in 
power : " Woe to you who are always conspiring against the 
people ! " * Whereupon the chorus replies by calling him a villain 
and a public robber. 

*' Kleon. veteran heliasts, brotherhood of the triobolon whom 1 pro- 
tect, assist me ! Conspirators attack me. 

The Chorus. And it is with justice ; thou devourest the public revenues. 

> ITie text in {, 8ijMii>™vin. which ia wronuly tmnslated by most Greek scholars » domigogy." 

• The Knigkls. lines' lH.5-193. See. later, (lie portrail of A^fuw. 

• Painiina: on the hotfom of » eup. now in the British Museum ; from Jahn, Berichle der 
Mn. lacha. Gf>flU.. 1867. pi. iv. No. 15. The shoemaker ((Fn-roTOfiot) n at work on his small 
table ; with his left hnnil Isid flat, he hold:* in p1are a lonjj piece of leather which he is cattinf; 
into strips with a tool ealleil rofuvt. On the wall hanir a similar instrument, a shoe alreadjr 
made, « last, a hummer, a piece of leather, anil another object which cannot be diHtinguifahed. 

• Aristotle explains these cnnspirai'ies of the rich in his Potilici, book v, chap. v. ; 0/ tie 
Causes of Revolulinn peculiar lo Democralk Gni'fmmfntt. 
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Kleon. I acknowledge it, I am a robber.* 

The Chorus. scoundrel, impudent brawler! Thou hast undermined 
our city like a furious torrent ; and, posted on a high rock, thou keepest watch 
for the arrival of the tributes as a fisherman watches for the tunny-fish." ^ 

Kratinos and Eupolis had taken equal license ; these satires 
are in a democracy the penalty of power, and the wise man 
bears them with equanimity. Kleon had no right to be called a 
wise man, and yet I seem to see him, seated 
in the theatre of Dionysos in his magis- 
trate's marble stall, receiving all these insults 
with impassive face. However, in the mat- 
ter of malicious acts they were quite even triobolon^ 
with each other : Kleon had repeatedly en- 
deavored to deprive the poet, by sentence of law, of his civic 
rights;* and Aristophanes took pleasure in reminding twenty thou- 
sand spectators that his enemy had been compelled to pay back 
money which he had stolen.^ 

The comedy of The Knights was played four years after the 
death of Perikles; the evil was not at this time very serious, but 
in The Wasps^ represented in 423 B.C., appears more conspicuous 
one of the democratic maladies, — the fear of treason. Says one 
of his characters: — 

" Everything with you is tyranny and conspirators, whether the accuser's 
charge be great or small, the name of which I have not heard, not even 
for these fifty years; but now it is cheaper by far than salted fish, so 
that now the name of it is much talked of in the market-place. If a 
man buy anchovies instead of sprats, forthwith the seller of sprats cries: 
*Thi8 fellow seems to be buying relishes for his tyranny!' And if any 
one ask for a leek, as a sauce for his anchovies, the woman that sells 
herbs, winking with one eye, says : ' Tell me, you ask for a leek : is it 
for a tyranny, or do you think that Athens brings you tribute of sauce ? ' " 

^ It is said that no workman was willing to make the mask for the part of Kleon, and no 
actor would assume the role, so that Aristophanes himself was obliged to take it. 

* The Greek is of untranslatable brevity: roifs <f>6pov£ Ovwoa-KonSiv (313). 

* Head of the Amarynthian Artemis, right profile. Reverse : EPETPI. Ox's head, orna- 
mented with fillets; under it, MANIAS, a magistrate's name. (Coin of Eretria in Euboia.) 

^ Kleon accused him of making the Athenians a laughing-stock to strangers, because Ins 
comedy, The Babylonians, was performed in the spring, at a time when the city was filled with 
the allies coming to bring the tribute of the islands. 

* AchamianSf 6. Plato says in The Symposium that the Athenian theatre could contain 
more than three times ten thousand spectators ; but this cannot be taken literally. [See Intro- 
duction to first volume, p. 16. — Ed.] 

VOL. III. — 5 
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We pass over a few years, and come to the time when the 
Ploutos was played, first m 408 b. c, and again, after being partly 

re-written, in 388. In this comedy we find 
reference to one of the crying evils of the 
time, — the informer's trade. Under a firm 
and vigilant government, accusers had been 
DRACHMA.*""^" restrained by the law, which imposed upon 

them a fine of a thousand drachmas when 
they failed to obtain at least one fifth of the votes. With magis- 
trates more eager to be popular than to be just, the sykophantai^ 
became numerous. 

" Chremylos. Are you a husbandman ? 
The Sykophantes. Do you suppose me to be so mad ? 
Chremylos, Or a merchant? 

The Sykophantes, Yes, I pretend to be, upon occasion, 
Chremylos. Well, then, did you learn any trade? 
The Sykophantes. No, by Zeus ! 

Chremylos. How, then, or by what do you live, if you do nothing? 
Tlie Sykophantes. I am manager of all public and private affairs. 
Chremylos, You ? Wherefore ? 
Tlte Sykophantes. I please to do so." 

Nor has the poet any more respect for the law ; witness the 
worthy man who, in the Womeris Senate^ is scoffed at because he 
believes that every good citizen owes obedience to the decrees of 
the people.® Later we shall find that the Sophists speak in nearly 
the same manner. 

* Eajrle, standing to the left. Reverse : AB. Gorgon's head, front face, with tongue out, 
and hair formed of bristling serpents. (Drachma of Abydos. Imhoof-Blumer, Choix de mon- 
naies grecques^ \A. ix. fig. 106.) 

^ ['* At an early period in Attic history a law was made prohibiting the exportation of 
figs. Whether it was made in a time of dearth, or through the foolish policy of preserving to 
the natives the most valuable of their productions, we cannot say. It appears, however, that 
the law continued in force long after the cause of its enactment, or the general belief of its 
utility, had ceased to exist ; and Attic fig-growers exjiorted their fruit, in spite of prohibitions 
and penalties. To inform against a man for so doing was considered harsh and vexatious ; as 
all people are apt to think that obsolete statutes may be infringed with impunity. Hence the 
term (rv/coc^airrciv, which originally signifiol * to lay an information against another for exporting 
figs,* came to be applied to all ill-natured, malicious, groundless, and vexatious accusations. . . . 
StjIcophnnteSy in the time of Aristophanes and Demosthenes, designated a person of a peculiar 
class, not capable of l>eing descrilK^d by any single word in our language, but well understood 
and appreciated by an Athenian. He had not much in common with our sf/cophant, but was a 
happy combination of the common barrator, informer, peftt/ot/f/er, bust/bodi/y rogue, liar, and slart" 
derer** (Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, p. 1,079). — Ed.] 

^ Sophokles had already showed, in his A ias, the most daring of Homer's heroes confess- 
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While making due allowance for the exaggerations of the 
poet, we recognize in these satiric pictures a groundwork of trutli. 
Aristophanes, who outlived the beginning of the Peloponnesiaii 
war by more than fifty jeara, did in truth see develop, in the 



XANTHIUe, CHEIRO.V, AND NA-MPHS.^ 

midst of the splendid democracy of Perikles, the faults peculiar to 
popular government when beneath it there is a turbulent crowd 
that it can neither rule nor guide. There were now two popula- 
tions in the city, — the old Athenians, among whom there was 
yet an aristocratic remnant too feeble to command, but strong 

ing that men ought to submit to laws which come from the gods,— that is, from Nature, — or 

' Vasc-painling (trom a photograph and the i,lite des Moniiin. ceramogragh., vol. ii. pi. 94). 
This painting has not been Mttigfactorily explained : two person?, one of whom bears the nann- 
[Xar]eiAZ, are trying to drag and to pu?h Cheiron (XIPQN) up some steps to a platform at i1i<- 
left. Two n>-mphs, at the right (N¥[tt^]AI). arc witnesses of the scene, as alw is a Ihird per- 
son, whose name is entirely unknown. Cf. Heydemann, JaArftucA d«i Kaiserl.it. Inilil., L 2t)7. 
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enough to assist in restraining; and the populace, which com- 
merce and war had brought together in Peiraieus. This latter, a 
restless crowd, envious and famished, wished to live on spoils 
taken from the enemy, exactions from the allies, and fines and 
confiscations from the rich. Meeting in the Agora, these two 
populations became one, and the second, increased by the poor of 

the city, was predominant. 
This population made laws 
and exercised administrative 
and judicial functions, and 
it was not exacting as to 
the merits of its leaders; 

TESSERJE GIVING A RIGHT TO THE THEORIKOX.^ -r* -i i • t -i r ii 

from rerikles it had fallen 
to Kleon, from Kleon to Hyperbolos, and from him to Syrakosios ; 
and every attractive speaker who flattered it became quickly a man 
of importance. These demagogues did not so much lead the 
crowd as allow themselves to be led by it, justifying to its eyes, 
by plausible arguments, all its passions of the moment.^ Hence in- 
considerate decisions, levity in affairs of the greatest moment, and 
a relaxing of the obligations of the State, which authorized some- 
times arbitrary measures on the part of magistrates, and injustice 
in the tribunals.^ More and more the public wealth was regarded 
as common property which ought to be divided among the citizens 
in the form of the triobolon, of more frequent gratuitous distribu- 
tions, and of constantly increased expenditures for their festivals 
and amusements. It is easy to see how this abuse should excite 
the poet's keenest satire ; the people laughed, and we laugh also, 
but not without a recognition of the exaggerated character of the 
picture. 

With less indulgence, however, we regard the war that he 

• leaden tesserae (from the Monnm. deW InstiL, vol. viii. pi. 52, Nos. 717, 721, 720). The 
first and second are decorated with comic masks, the third with a tragic mask. These tesserce 
were distrihuted in the dc^moi to the citizens present, who exchanged them at Athens for 
the two obols of the theoril'on. See Benndorf, Beitrdge sur Kenntniss des atttschen Theaters, 
pp. 605 €t seq. 

• Thucydides (iv. 21) says of Kleon : avtip brjuayioyhe . . . Av koi ry irX^i vtBtuwraros. 

• We have seen that Aristotle did not believe that the judges were venal before 409 b. c ; 
but in his Politics (v. 5) he represents the democracy as occupied everywhere in mining tlie 
rich by sentences involving confiscations; and Aristophanes (The Wasps^ 659) mentions confis- 
cations as one of the sources of the public revenue. 
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declared upon the religious institutions of his country ; for while in 
the first case he attacks faults and evils that could he found also 
under other governin^ts, in the other he undermined the 
very foundations of the State. He was too much the 
child of his time not to feel its influence. The surround- 
ing air affects him ; and this extreme conservative, this 
lover of the old time, is the boldest of free-thinkers 
in the present. He demands a return to ancient manners, and 
labors to destroy what still remains of them. A thing like this 



is not without parallel ; but we have a right to reproach the poet 
for this contradiction. 

One faith was still dear to the Greeks, even in frivolous Athens, 
— the faith in oraclea. Aristophanes ridicules this, and roughly 

» Apollo, eUnding, leaninj; on a tripod and holding an olive-branch ; In Ihe field, the 
inKriptJon XPHZMOAOTQN (he who ntleni an oracle). (Engraved stone in the Collection de 
hayaea of the Cabinet rfe France.) 

* Taie-painting, from Mlllin^n, Peintures de va>e» greet tir/e» de dim-me) co!!err!<inf, 
pL 40; bat the insrriptiont are Incorrectly read or incorrectly completed. This vase is now 
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handles prophets and soothsayers. A certain Boiotian Bakis, whose 
history is lost in the night of time and the mist of legends, was 
for that very reason the more honored. There was a collection 



EX-VOTO TO A rOREION niVINCTV: KYKELK AND ATY9.' 

of his oracles, in which the decrees of fate were sought, as later 
the Romans sought them in their Sibylline books. Kleon, accord- 
ing to the poet, had provided himself with a good supply of them ; 

in the Museum of lli'rlin, anij we reclify the inscriptions from the Catalogue {Beschreibung. 
No. 8,044). The vase ia sit;n<'d by tlie painter Assloas : 'Ao-otim fypo^. The pronkenion 
is supported hy five low eohimns of the Doric onier. The scene represents the interior of a 
house; at the left is a half-opened door; on the wall are hung a wreath and two manks of 
women. Tn the centre nn M man (XAPINOI), identified by the color of liis beard, is lying 
upon a large cheat, perhaps containinp; his treasure, from wliicli he is apparently reluctant to 
ht; separated Two fisiires. at (he rij;hL and left, ^rasp him by the arm and by tlie leg. !i« if to 
drag him off; one is EC/i»P'"'>t. the other. Kuo-iAoc. A third (KAPIQN), doubtless the slave 
of Charinos, ia present at ihe scene. Init takec no part in it. except to manifest alarm. Cf, 
Ileydemann, Phli/aKendarslellungen au/bemallert Vaien, in the Jahrbuch lies Kniierl. d. archiM. 
Inilll., i. (188fi> 282. P. 

' Greek baa-relief of the Muaenm of the Marciana at Venice (Diitschke, Antite Bild- 
werte in Oberilalien, vol. v. p. 116. No. 297): from tlie Mimiim. pub. par I'Asi. potir Penc. des £t. 
ffr.. 1881, pi. 2, Two women, entering the temple liy a half-opened door, bring their offering to 
Kybde kod Atya. The first worshipper, with right hand lifted, in sign of adoration, holds in 
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but while he is asleep Nikias has stolen them. The Paphlago- 
nian has, however, still a chestful left, and the Sausage-seller 
has rooma full of them. 

" Demos. What are they about ? 

Kleon. About Athens, Pylos, you, me, — everything. 

Demos (to the Sau»aye-seUer) And what are yours about? 

The Sautage-aeller. About Athens, lentil-broth, the Spartans, fresh 
mackerel ; about those who measure their barley unfairly in the market- 
place ; about you, abouft me. 

Demog. Come, now, see tliat you read them to me, and that notable one 
about me with which I am delighted, that I shall become an eagle in the 
clouds," 

Then follows a grotesque parody of the responses which 
" resounded from the venerable tripods in the sanctuary of Apollo." 
It is not at all favorable to the new 
gods which were making their way 
into Athens, — the Phrygian Sabazios, l A^ 

the Phcenician Adonis, the Thracian 
Artemis, Bendis, whose festival was 
extremely popular with the sailors of hemiter ' 

Peiraieus, Kotytto, another foreign 

goddess, also a Thracian ; and the poet was right, for these orgi- 
astic cults were better suited to pleasure-loving Corinth than to the 
city protected by the chaste Athene, 

Even for the old Greek deities and their rites he has but little 
respect. The offering of sacrifices is at the foundation of all reli- 
gions ; in the Greek cults it was also the communion of the 
worshipper with the god, and hence an act doubly sacred. By 
Aristophanes it is regarded as a banquet offered to needy divinities, 
" When the calendar is in a state of confusion." he says, " Olym- 
pos goes hungrj',^ festivals are omitted, and there are fewer 

the left a vmall cup ; the other, a servant, holilit gome umlistin^iighalilo olijrcl. Both art; of 
lower stature than thi> two divinities. Kybele niands, wearing on her lienil the modio^ nnil a 
Teil ; in one hand she holds the tympanon, in tlie other, a sceptre ; at hi>r feet i* a lion. Atys 
wears the Phrygian poslume. and h.is a long mitre on his head, of which the ends fall on eai-h 
ude hiB face ; in the left hand he hold!< a rrook. 

• Bronze coin of .\thens. Head of Demeter, crowned with wheat-cars and veiled, rifrht 
profile. Reverse : Demeter, holdin<; a loreh and wheat«ars, standing on a car drawn by winged 
dragons. Legend : ABE (Beul<<, p. 2S9). 

* The Cloudt, 621 ; tw Aw atraoTiat: 
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victims sacrificed." He respects Demeter and Athene, upon whom 
in Athens no man could venture to lay irreverent hands; but 
Hennes is a chevalier d'industrte, protector of knaves; Herakles, a 
glutton who is always hungry ; Dionysos, '" the son of the wine- 
flask," a coward who is always thirsty. Ploutoa and Poseidon do 
not escape, and the priest of Zeus would like "to send his god 
walking," who, says Ploutos, " is jealous of all worthy people." 

In the Mysteries doctrines had been taught which lifted virtuous 
souls to the regions of light, the near presence of the gods, — to 




HEBAKX.E3 



become themselves also beings incorruptible and imperishable : at 
them the poet mocks." Shooting-stars, he says, are the rich return- 
ing from the banquet, lantern in hand ; for there is carousing up 
there, and, as well as on earth, many resorts for pleasure. 

Lastly, as if to leave nothing in the old faith which his irrev- 
erent fancy has not touched, he forms a cosmogony, a parody of 
Hesiod's, whose heroes are new gods, whom he puts in place of 
the Olympians, TJie Birds (414 b. c), A recent law of the dema- 
gogue Syrakosios forbade dramatic poets to make allusion to men 



• Vase-painting (from Paaofko, Muse'e Blae-aa, pi. 26 R.). Herakles pnrsucs, club in 
hand, a woman, who seems to have stolen from him an oinorhoe. In his left hand he earrics an 
enortnoas loaf; in the comedy of The Froiji, the voracious hem is af<-use<l bv an inn-keeper of 
having stolen and devoured sixteen loaves of bread. (Cf. Ileydemann, Jahrbueh da Kauerl. d. 
arckOol. Instil., vol. i. (1886) pp. 294 et seq.) 

" Peace, 827 tt teg. 
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and things of the day. Aristophanes submitted ; he no longer 
named men, but tlie gods suffered instead. 

While occasionally a pious parabasis. like those precautions 
which Voltaire employed against the Bastille, suflBced to save the 
poet from the charge of impiety (acre/3aa), it is not possible that 
this fashion of treating heavenly things could be without danger 
to the Olympians. They, meanwhile, as easy-going as Demos, 
did not at all avenge themselves by the hand of their priests and 



of magistrates appointed to defend the cult. Religions of much 
greater severity have endured coarse buffooneries which amused 
the worshippers and gave offence to no one. This had long been 
the case with the Greeks, whom Homer had early accustomed to 
irreverence towards the gods.' With all his devotion, the wor- 
shipper took liberties, as a son might with his father, without 
respect or fear being thereby diminished. But this license, harm- 
less in ages of faith, became singularly dangerous when religion 
ceased to be sure of itself, and serious-minded men shook it to 
its foundations by casting among the crowd ideas which make 
temples empty. 

' Vase-psinting (from Gerhard, Trinkuchalen und Ge/aiiae, pi. xxx. No. I ; A. Furtwiingler, 
Betehrtibtmg, No. I,fl30). Two figuri'a, wrapped in cloaks, their hi-aJ» entirely covered with 
Utaska in the form of a cock's bead, follow a llute-player. 

« See Vol I. p. SaO. 
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Then we have a riglit to ask the poet what he proposes to 
substitute for this which he seeks to overthrow. He lives in the 
inidat of a people renowned for their abstemiousness, and he 
preaches gluttony ; his wisdom consists in gaming, in drinking, 
in tranquilly eating a roast hare or an eel from Lake Kopais, 
while other men go into battle ; courage is folly, and the brave 
Lamachos, who returns wounded from the field, was an ass. And 
then what dense sensuality, what trivialities and repulsive coarse- 
ness, though sometimes set in pui-e gold! Li/ststrata, or "the 
Women's Strike," the vilest of all his comedies, has choruses 
worthy of Aischylos. 

Excuse may be offered for him in considering the impure rites 
which Greece had received from Oriental countries, and the cult 
of Dionysos, — that impersona- 
tion of Nature, intoxicated with 
her own exuberance of life, who 
delighted in free manifestations 
of life and pleasure.' Doubtless 
modesty in ancient times was 
not what it is to-day; the old 

EILENOB ON HIS ASS.^ i i i |. • 

naturalism had left, in the most 
solemn festivals, strange emblems, at which neither women nor 
young girls were shocked;' and Aristophanes had to deal with an 
audience at once very refined and extremely coarse, delightmg in the 
purest poetry and the grossest jokes, and long habituated to be 
served after its own taste. But at a certain stage of civilization 
the poet is no longer obliged to follow the crowd and ask inspi- 
ration from it ; he should himself take the lead. Aristophanes 
with his genius had the power of attracting his audience to other 

> It must be ?aid, in apology for Athtns, that even the severe Dorian race took licenses 
no less great at tlieir phallophoreia, in Sikvon, Megara, Tarentum, nhere festivals were more 
numerous than working-dnvs, and of whith one of the speakers in Plato's Laics says ; " I havu 
seen a whole city in a slate of intoxication at the Dionysia." In the tomba of Myrina has 
been found a ^xiXXot, with a ring, worn as an amulet (Bull, de Corr, helle'n., Marcli, 1885, 
p. 170). 

* Rilenos, seated on his ai>s, and holding a kantharox in his right hand ; before the ass, & 
vine-Block, on which is seated a crow ; under it, a dog. Keverse : HENOAION. Vine-bra ncli 
loaded with grapes. The whole in an incused square. (Tetradrachm of Mendc, Mai^tlonia. ) 

' Aristotle (^Polilics, viii. 4) considers it dusirablc that boys should not be alloweii to 
attend representations of the satyric drama; but this is a Tecommendation to some future law- 
maker, and not an appeal to any law already existing. 
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scenes, and he too often drags them down to the worst of their 
lower instincts.^ 

The history of literature has only admiration for him, beguiled 
by his brilliant wit and his incomparable grace.^ But since the 



poet assumed a political role, he becomes amenable to another 
tribunal. The question is not decided in the theatre, it must be 
brought into the Agora. I mean to say that in judging the poet 

1 Ancient society has guttered in its reputation from the disrepuinble places where Aris- 
tophanes represents it as living, A very learned man, Letronne, in his Lclire d Fr. Jacobn aiir 
la rareU de$ ptinture$ Uceneifuaei dans ranli/juile, reproaches the priest with having overstated 
the nnmber of immorat representations in painting. He shows that, witii a few exeeption!<, 
licentious pictures in Ilereulaneum and Pompeii were found only in places where litllc interest 
ID art could be looked for. 

* To this remark an exception should be made in the case of a learned book recently piili- 
lished, La Comeilie grecquf, by M. Denis, dean of ihc faculty of letters at Caen. I rep-et that 
this work reaches me too late for me to avail niyseU of it ; but I am happy to find myself in 
accord with the author as to tlie character of the Aristophanesiiue drama. 

* Stamped plaque of terra-cotta, in anti(|ue style, in the Sluseiini of Ik-rlin (from the 
ArchOoiogache Zeitung, 1S75, pi. xv. Xo. 3). Dionysos, lialf-aslce]>, huliling in one hand his 
empty kantharos, and leaning with the oilier upon his thyrsus, travels slowly, riding on a mule 
led by a boy. A latyr, standing at the 8ide uf the god, supports liim with botli arms. Thus 
DioDysos went from hamlet to hamlet (jtufiijAw). 
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we need to understand the constitution of Athens and the true 
nature of the Athenian government ; the interests and passions 
of the opposing parties ; the necessities of a city, mbtresa of a 
maritime empire, filled with traders, artisans, sailors, and upon 
which its antecedents as well as its present situation imposed an 
extremely democratic system. Upon all this there have long pre- 
vailed many errors, which modem criticism has begun to dissipate. 
These discussions would here be out of place. They have recei\ed 
attention elsewhere ; it is enough to say, in the present chapter, 
that Aristophanes, while in advance of many of his fellow-citizens 
upon certain questions, is behind them hy a century upon others. 

What useful influence has this man exerted upon public affairs 
— this poet, who saw only evil, or what he regarded as such, and 
could indicate no other remedy than a re- 
turn to the past, — as if it were possible 
for peoples, any more than it is for riv- 
ers, to turn back upon their own course ! 
Doubtless, in the eyes of those to whom 
the present is displeasing, the past assumes 
a poetic lustre, as the mountain whose 
summit is irradiated by the setting sun 
when its base is already in darkness. But 
the past of Athens had undergone the 
common lot, — it was dead ; and new con- 
ditions of existence had supervened. Aris- 
tophanes condemns them, not understand- 
ing or not being willing to understand them. 
He cared not to know, but only to laugh. Now praise is wearisome : 
caricature amuses; he decided upon it, and gained applause by 
turning all things into ridicule, even what was good, and by 
representing the most trivial circumstances as causes of the most 
important events. '-'For three women of the town," he says, 
"Greece is in a blaze." To this explanation of the causes of a 
most terrible war, the austere and truthful introduction of Thucy- 

' BroDZC froif, from the PeloponncsoB (vorj- probably from Corinth), now in the llusfum 
of Btrlin, from the JahHmch des Kai:<erl. iParrhiiol. liislll., vol. i. (1886) p. iH. The inscrip- 
tion, which 19 a deUicalion, should read thus ; 'Afumi ivvoav Bodiron (Amon, son ot SonooR, to 
Bosson). This last word, according to Frankcl, is an epithet ot Apollo, the god to whom 
AmOQ offers the frog. 
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dides makes reply, and the historian was himself one of the 
victims of this great strife. In reading it you will say that 
among the privileges of comedy is not included a right thus to 
pervert the history of a people whose career for a century and a 
half was the glorious one which opened at Marathon and ended 
at Chaironaia with the cry of Demosthenes : ■' No, no, Athenians, 
you did not hesitate to die for the safety of Greece ! " Ah, wit 
is a charming thing, but it is sometimes dangerous ! 



It is needless to add that the irascible poet was unsparing 
towards his rivals, — Eupolis, a poor writer, although he stole 
from his comrades in literature ; Theognis, a man of snow, whose 
icy verse is like Thracian hoar-frost ; Morsimos, who makes a 
sad mistake in having his plays represented in the spring, — a 
season to which they are not adapted ; Meletos, whom Aristoph- 
anes recommends to visit Hades, and there consult the old ma.s- 
ters; and "that crowd of young fellows who make tragedies by 

* Tase-painting;, from ihe ArchHot. Zeiding, \M9, pi. iii. 1. The vase \a in the Mu!>eum 
of Berlin (FurtwinglLT, Be.'rhrelhvu/j. Nn. 3,046 ). The first scene of The Frogs will be 
remembered ; Dionjsos. weary of the IkiiI poets whose verws are heanl at his fi'slivah. has 
iletermined to brine back Eini]iiJ('s from the iinder-worlii. He iirst has to ascertain ihe way 
to the kingdom of Ha<k-$, and will question Ilcraklea on this point, lie is armeil with a chib 
and a bow, and eicorted hy his slave Xanihias, who, moiintcil on on nsB, carries the Kig- 
ga^ goes to knock at the door of a temple of Ilcrakles. This is the moineiit represented by 
the painwr. Dionysoa knocks loudly. " like a centaur " (mmirptuwt. Frogs, 38); behind him is 
Xanthiaf on his ass, carrying at the end of a stick (dvditiopoir, ibid., 8) the heavy bundle. This 
inlerpretatioD is not accepted by Heydemann, Jahrinich der Kaherl. d. Irulilulei, toI. i. (188G) 
p. 263, IL 
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thousands, — branches without sap, babblers who chatter like swal- 
lows." ^ While he honors Aischylos, we have seen how he handles 
Euripides; and if he respects Sophokles, he accuses him of a 
shameful fault, — avidity of gain.^ Perikles at least makes no other 
reproach to the graceful poet than that he is too ardent a wor- 
shipper of Aphrodite. 

The poet has privileges; it is not right to ask him what is 
the use of his verses, for the moat beautiful things are often the 
most useless. At the same time, 
when he proposes to instruct his 
generation he is bound to strike 
a true note. Moli^re corrects with 
a laugh ; the imitators of the Hotel 
de Rambouillet perished as a result 
of the PrScieuses ridicules, and Tar- 
tnfe gave the death-blow to hypo- 
critical devotion ; but Aristophanes 
corrects neither person nor thing. 
The triobolon and the people-judge 
survived his sarcasms, for the rea- 
son that while the poet can destroy 
a fashion or a transient eccentricity 
of the mind, time alone unmakes 
the institutions which it has created. 
Eeligions especially have great 
staying power; it would not be 

COCK WITH A WOMAN'S HEAD* J"^*' *° ^y ^^^^ Aristophanes had 
really brought into discredit the re- 
ligion of Athens: what he did was to aid the work of destruc- 
tion which had already begun. To us the Hellenic gods, admi- 
rable subjects of poetry and art, live forever ; and we easily 
console ourselves for the attacks that they have undergone, by 

' The Frogs, 13-14, 09 el feq. Eratlnoi alone found favor with him. ArisUiphaneB even 
goes so far as to propose, in the paraboaia of The Knights, that EratinoB deaerved to at at the 
public- table in the Prytaneion. 

' Peace, 695-699. 

* BroDze from the ancient Castellaoi collection (in the Catalogue, No. 86S). This bronze 
in of unknown orit^in. TUc noman's head has on it, like a helmet, the head of the bird, and 
the cock itBcif is perched upon a human ikulL 
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the consideration that the destruction of polytheism broadened the 
moral conscience of humanity. But it ruiued Greece ; for those 
little States were so constituted that of them it was true, "Morte 
la religion, morie la citL" And we could have wished a longer 
duration for the city of Perikles. 

It is possible that we exaggerate the poet's importance. The 
Athenians loved to laugh ; Imt they had only two tlieatrical rep- 
resentations in the year, — one in the spring, the other at the 
beginning of winter; and a piece was i>erformed but once. It 
was copied, however, and under this form was spread abroad, 
though to no great distance, unless " the artists of Dionysos " 
carried it to cities who depended upon Athens for their dramatic 



C CHORUS MOUNTED ON OSTRICHES. 



supplies. The eomedie.=< of Aristophanes are then an effect rather 
than a cause ; and they mark a certain state of men's minds 
which they are not alone in creating. 

We have left of the works of Aristophanes eleven plays out 
of the fifty-five that Suidas attributes to him, — his Ackarnians, 
Lysistrata, and Peace, three arguments against war ; 77ie Knights, 
against Kleon ; The Clouds, against Sokrates and the Sophists ; ' 
The Festivals of Demeter (Thcsmophorlazousai) and Tlie Frogs, 
against Euripides; The Wasps, against the people and its tribunals; 
The Women's Senate (Ekklesiazousai), to ridicule the Utopia which 
Plato was already developing, or would soon set forth, in the 
Republic, a community of wives and property ; the Ploutos, a 

' VaK-painliog (from the Bull, archeol. NapoUtano, new series, vol. v, (1857) pi, 7, No. 1). 
Mounted OD oBtriches and holding long wands, ihn clioroutoi defile, to the sound of the double- 
flute, past & hunchbacked dwarf who wears a mask. 

• It U noteworthy that Kratinon, at this time very aged, was in the competition of com- 
ediet TictoriouB over Aristophaoea. His drama of Tlie Bottle was preferred to The Cloudt. 
The ancient* also placed Eupolis at the side of Aristophanes, whose tonlvmporarj- lie was. 
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protest against the blind distribution of wealth and an apology 
for labor, without which all prosperity disappears ; laatly. Jlie 
Birdsy a charming fancy, satirizing both heaven and earth, — 



men, whose acts are altogether foolish, and gods, who so badly 
govern the world. 

Many of these comedies being connected with historic events 
or representing a certain state of men's minds, the quotations 

* Marble bunt foimd at Itoiiin ^'i-pchia. now in the Vatican, Munco Pio-Clem. (from a 
photograph). Tlie inscriptiun CQKPAT!IC \t engravc<l on tlie jieilcstal of the hemics. 
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which we might make from them would be more appropriate in 
other chapters. 

Plato, the enemy of democracy, naturally had a great regard 
for the writer who attacked it bo valiantly. In his Banquet he 
places Aristophanes at the side of Sokrates, although the poet 
was never reconciled to the philosopher; and when Dionysios of 
Syracuse wished to understand the Athenian government. Plato 
sent him The Aehamians 
and The Knights, which 
was on his part a new 
satire, and perhaps an act 
of infidelity towards his 
country. Finally, from 
Plato comes this eulogy, 
which surprises us: "The 
Graces, seeking an inde- 
structible asylum, found 

the soul of Aristophanes." cook' 

To save the reputation of 

the philosopher as a moralist, we must believe that in speaking 
thus he thought only of the numerous passages which, upon a 
background too often filthy, shine as sparkling sallies of good 
sense, as in the famous dispute between the just and the unjust, 
or as the soft light of pure poetrj', the strophe, for example, in 
which the Clouds, images of metaphysical subtleties, are invoked 
by Sokrates. 

" Sokratet. Come then, ye highly lionored Clouds, whether ye are sit- 
ting upon the sacred snow-covered summits of OlympoB, or in the gardens 
of Father Ocean form a sacred dance with the nymphs, or draw in golden 
pitchers the streams of the waters of the Nile, or inhabit the Maiotic 
Lake or the snowy rock of Mimas, — hearken to our prayer, and receive 
the sacrifice, and be propitious to the sacred rites." 

And the chorus of Clouds reply, — 

" Eternal Clouds ! let us arise to view with our dewy, clear, bright 
nature, from loud-sounding Father Ocean t« the wood-crowned summits of 

' A teiTa.cotta from Tanagra, in the Munpum of Berlin (from O. Rajet, Monuments de 
Cart antique). Th« figure holds in hia left hand & pastry-board, and with the right hand turn* 
apon a gridiron a cake which has disappeared. 

VOL. III.— 6 
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the lofty mountains, in order that we may behold clearly the far-seen 
watch-towers, and tlie fruits, and the fostering, sacred eartli, and the 
rushing sounds of the diving rivers, and the roaring, loud-sounding, sea ; 
for the unwearied eye of Aitlier sparkles with glittering rays. Come, let 
UB shake off the watery cloud from our immortal forms, and survey the 
earth with far-seeing eye." 

Or again, in humbler strains this pastoral of Peace. The 
treaty has just been concluded. The armorers, the makers of 
helmets, crests, and shields are in despair, — for them it is ruin; 
but the husbandmen rejoice : — 

" Chorus. I am delighted, I am delighted at being rid of helmet, and 
cheese and onions ; ' for 1 find no pleasure in battles but to coutinao 



BCENE OF COMEDY : PARODY OF HERAKLES.* 

drinking beside the fire with my dear companions, having kindled the 
dryest of the fire-wood whicli was sawn up in the summer, and roasting 
some chick-peas, and putting on the fire the esculent acorn. . . . For 
there is not anything more agreeable than to have the seed already sown, 
and the god to rain upon it, and some neighbor to say, 'Tell me, O 
Komarchides, what shall we do at this time of day 7 ' I 've a mind to 
drink, since the god acts so favorably. Come, wife, roast three choinixes 
of kidney-beans, and mix some wheat with them, and bring out some figs, 
and let Syra call Manes from the field ; for it is in no wise possible to 
atrip off the vine-leaves to-day, or to grub round the roots, since tlic 

> The soldiers' rations. 

' Vase-paintin;:, from F. Wieseler, Thealergnbitutfe und DenkmtUer den BOhntnteeteru 6ei 
den Grkchen und RHiatm, pl.ix. No. 9. Herakles, armed with hia club, brings to King Eurjs- 
tbeua the Kerkopes, whom he has shut up in wicker tmskets ; the king is seated at the right ; 
he wears a crown, and holds his sceptre in the left tutnd. Concerning the Eerkopea, Me 
Vol. II. pp. 1S4 and 18&. 
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ground is wet. And let some one bring forth tlie thrush and the two 
chaffinches. And there were also quails and four pieces of hare, if the 
weasel did not carry off some of them in the evening. . . . When the 
grasshopper sings its sweet note, I take pleasure in examining tlic Lcm- 
niau vines if they are already ripe, — for their shoot hears early, — and in 
seeing the wild fig swell ; and then when it is ripe, I eat it and taste it, 
and I exclaim, * friendly Seasons ! ' " 



To conclude, it will not be uninteresting to know the opinion 
that Aristophanes had of himself, and wished others to have of 
him. In the parabasis of Peace, he enumerates the services which 
he claims to have rendered to the comic stage, and with the 

* Bronze biut in tbe Museum of Napli^s (from a phoh>grfLpli)' The bust has been csllcil 
that of Plato the philosopher, and also that of Poseidon. 
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perseverance of hatred he boasts, three years after Kleon's death 
at Amphipolis, that he has "battled with the jagged-toothed 
monster." ' 

" Chorus. Our poet says that he is worthy of great praise ; for in 

the first place he alone of men made liis rivals cease always scofSng at 

rags ; antl he first drove off with contempt those 

representatives of Hcraklea, always baking food 

and always hungry, running away, cheating, 

and allowing themselves to be beaten ; ho too 

dismissed the slave, whom they ivcre always 

iiiosvsos.* introducing in tears, that his fellow-slaves might corxelia.s-.' 

jeer at him.* . . . Having removed such low 

buffooneries, he made our profession dignified, and elevated it,*raising it 

with noble words and thoughts, not satirizing private men or women, hut 

with the valor of Hcralfles attacking the great. And first of all I battle 

with the jagged-toothed monster himself,* about whose head a hundred 

heads of flatterers were fawning. ... At sight of such a monster I did 

not greatly feai- ; but lighting in defence of you and the islands, I always 

withstood him. On which account now it is reasonable that you should 

repay me the favor and be mindful of it." ' 

The spectatorK in the Dionysiac theatre, and since that day 
many Athenians who were not born in Athens, have given him 
the gratitude he claims. The historian must be more difficult to 
please ; and yet, not to be accused of too great severity, I will- 
ingly quote a passage from The Wasps, wherein at least we find 
some worthy accents. 

" Chorus. If any one of you, spectators, wonders to see me laced 
up in the waist like a wasp, or questions what is the meaning of our 
sting, I will readily teach him. We are Athenians, alone rightfully of 

' Peace was repraBeotcil in 419 B.C., and Klcon mut a soldier's death at AinpIiipoliB 
in 432. 

'' Head crovncd with vim^hrani-heB, th« beard niiuulated by fly-winga. This figure ha« 
liniR lieen called Jiipilcr Sluwariiis. (Enip'aved stone of the Cabinet de France. Nicoto, 14 
niillim. by 8. Catalogue. Xo. 1,6^5.) 

^ UnknowQ poet or philosopher. Youug man xealed in a chair decorated with a griffin in 
relief, drawing or writing on a tablet; at hia feet a panther, before him a column aoimoDDted 
with a vase, and on the base of the column a youthful head carved in high relief. (1 1 millim. 
by 8. Cabinet de France. No. l,89!t.) 

* Ilis Ilerakli's in the Birds is, however, very ridiculous. 

* Kleon. 

* See also the parabasis of The Achamians and that of The Clouds and of Tiu Wa^t. 
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tioble birtli and uf the native stock, a luost manly laeo, uud one which 
assisted this city most of all in battles, when the Barbarian came stifiing 
the whole city with his smoke, and wasting it with fire, purposing to talce 
away our nests by force. For we immediately ran out with spear and 
with buckler, and fought with them, having drunk sharp anger, man 
standing by man, bitinj; his lip through rage ; and by reason of the arrows 
it was not possible to sec the sky. But nevertheless, the gods aiding us, 
we repulsed them about sunset ; and they fled, stung in their jaws and 
eyebrows. So that among the Barbarians everywhere, nothing has a 
braver name than the Attic wasp." 

Let us grant to Aristophanes the benefit of the extenuating 
circumstance.s that the Greeks claimed for the obscenities of the 
comic stage. " Dionyisos," they said, ■■ in- 
vented tliese utterances of a sportive Muse ; 
he leads the merry train which hides cen- 
sure under a graceful exterior, and a sting 
under a laugh. This intoxication teaches 
wisdom to the city." ' But was it always 
wisdom which Aristophanes taught ? At 
the same time, while it is true that none 
of his advice was followed, while he neither 
brought back peace nor drove demagogues 
away, he still delights us. He deserves, 
perhaps, the criticism of La Bruytre upon 

Rabelais; let us take hut half of it, and say only: Hi.s comedies 
are "a most daintv dish." 



VL — TnuciDiDES. 

The Athens of the fifth century had literary fame in every 
form : by Aischylos, Sophokles, and Euripides, that of lyric and 
dramatic poetry ; by Aristophanes, that of comedy ; bv Perikles, 
that of eloquence ; by Thucydides, that of history and serious 
prose; and by Sokrates that of pliilosophy. 



I Anthologie pataline, xi. 32. 

' The faun is plai-ing on a pipe and holds a thyn-os: hi? body is partly covered with a 
fawn'H dkin. (Cameo on sardonvx of two layers, ^6 milliin. by 37. Cabinet de France, 
No. T7.) 
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Neither Perikles nor Sokrates wrote anything; but the former 
left a tradition of his incomparable eloquence, and the latter, by 
hi» conversation, trained pupils who gathered up his teaching, 
and originated the great philosophical movement which has 



THCCYDIDES.' 



guided the world in the investigation of the laws of thought, 
of moral verities, and of the insoluble problems which are pre- 
sented by metaphysics. Of Perikles we have already spoken, while 
detailing what Athens became in his hands ; of Sokrates and his 
disciples we shall speak later, when the new direction taken by 
the human mind can be plainly discerned, after the Peloponne- 

• Marble bust in the Muoeiim of Naples (from a photograph.) The bermes is double, the 
other head being that of Herodotos. See p. S8. 
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sian wax. As regards Thucydides, his work will be for a long 
time our guide as to the facts we shall soon have to relate, and 
will be so always as to the spirit in which this history will be 
written. 

He was, ancient authors assert, a relative of Kimon, and it 
is conjectured that his mother was the granddaughter of Miltiades 
and the Thracian princess Hegesipyle; in the time of Plutarch 
his tomb was shown in Athens near the burial-place of the famous 
family of the Philaidai, descendants of the Telamonian Aias and 
Tekmessa. He was thirty-five or forty years of age when the 
Peloponnesian war began, and he lived several years after its 
close. He was then, on the breaking out of hostilities, in the full 
vigor of his mental powers, and he made it his work to study 
attentively the events of that struggle, 'Hhe greatest that ever 
happened among the Greeks, and some part of the Barbarians, 
and extending, as one may say, even to most nations of the world." 
"The Athenian Thucydides," he says in the first chapter of his 
work, "wrote the history of the war between the Peloponnesians 
and the Athenians ; having begun from its very outset, with the 
expectation that it would prove a great one, and more worthy 
of relation than all that had been before it, inferring this both 
from the fact that both sides were at the height of all kinds of 
preparation for it, as also because he saw the rest of Greece joining 
with the one side or the other, some immediately, and some intend- 
ing so to do." We are assured that he employed all the means 
which his fortune gave him,^ his birth, his numerous acquain- 
tances, even his exile of twenty years, of which some were spent 
in the Peloponnesos, to collect the materials which enabled him 
to compose a trustworthy work, written, as he himself says, ^*as 
a possession forever."^ 

He makes a close scrutiny of events and men, and he then 
looks at them in their general characteristics, never lingering upon 
the details which delight the anecdote-mongers. He accompanies the 
personages of his history to the Agora, the council-chamber, and the 

* He was proprietor or farmer of the gold-mines of Skaptd-IIyld, " the burned forest ; " and 
the plane-tree was long shown under which he often sat to write his history. 

* Kr^fui dt a«i (Thucyd., i. 22). Elsewhere (vi. 55) he shows extreme care and pains- 
taking to obtain correct information as to a fact which was not part of his main work. 
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battlefield ; he does not invade the seclusion of private life, for it 
is his opinion that men should be judged according to the counsels 
they give and the acts they perform, and that history is not con- 
cerned with more intimate details, except as they may have influ- 



HERODOTOS AND THUCTDIDES.' 



enced tlieir public career. His history is not at all entertaining, 
and we do not read it, as we read Herodotos, to be amused ; it is 
a very serious work, the result of careful study. Written sine ira, 
sine studio, without anger, without partisanship, it deserves to 
be, for the experience which it gives, a school for statesmen.' 

' Double bust in the Ttru9«um of Naples (from a photograph). 
■ Marrelliniis, his biographer, says of hint: Stirit nOoy^a^aat. 
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Thucydides waa the first to introduce speeches into history ; as 
Homer places them in the epic, and the tragic poets in the drama, 
and as orators daily filled the Agora with them, so he continues 
the tradition. His work contains fifty-nine of them, not to men- 
tion those which are written indirectly. Where a modern writer 
would introduce explanations to facilitate a comprehension of facts, 
the ancient authors put into the mouths of their characters the 
reasons which induced them to such or such a course. In sub- 
stance the procedure is the same, the difference being only in 
form. We have done well to abandon these 
harangues, which have a false air of authentic 
documents. But in the hands of so careful an 
observer as Thucydides, who studied facts and 
characters minutely, the method of introducing 
speeches which were never really made had 
advantages and but few drawbacks, since in 
these speeches there is sure to be a, great amount 
of truth, and eloquence in addition to it. As to official acts, like 
treaties, we have the proof, at least in the agreement between 
Athens and Argos, that he copied them almost literally. 

Between Sparta and Athens he established himself umpire, and 
his office is to render just decisions. Although his preferences 
are for an aristocracy, he knows that, disorderly ones excepted, 
all governments are good according to the time and the circum- 
stances ; that interest dictates the policy of a people, but also 
that ideas and feelings have their influence ; and he made it his 
task to show how facts result from this triple action. He has 
been called an atheist j ^ but he never attacks the gods, as so many 
of his contemporaries have done : he feels merely that he has no 
need of them for his work. Instead of arbitrary acts, he finds 
general laws in the world. It would be no more just to say 
that Laplace denied the existence of a God in seeing only geometry 
in the stellar system. 

1 Foseiilon, staoding, to the right, fighting with the trident; behind, nOM(nt»r ... in 
retrograde legend). The whole in a collar. tCe verse i the same tjpc in intaglio. Archaic 
lilver coin of Puseidonia (PsBtum), in Lucania. 

^'A6iot tipiita ivaiiladtf (Marcelliitiia, Life of Thucyd., § 22). Upon thia questiuo, £ee 
the ThucgdiJe of CroUet, L 32. 
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He renounces the old doctrine of Destiny, and believes in reason 
only : therein he marks the beginning of a new age of the world, 
which, unfortunately, did not last. Instead of resigning all things 
to the mysterious power of fatality, fortune, or the providence of 
the gods, he sought, with complete independence of thought, the 
human causes of events, and would have been ready to say with 
Anaxagoras : " Chance is an unintelligible cause. Destiny is an 
unmeaning word -/' or, like Polybios : " To attribute the prosperity 
of the Achaian League to Fortune would be foolish and ridiculous. 
We must look for its cause, since without cause occurs nothing, 
either good or evil." Neither is he any more ready to recognize 
divine action in the natural phenomena which terrify the nations 
than in the events of the political world. For him. Nemesis is dead,^ 
and it is no longer Poseidon who excites the sea and casts it upon 
Euboia when part of that island disappears forever under the 
waves. The Spartans, about to invade Attika, are terrified, and 
retreat on hearing of this tidal wave. Thucydides explains it, as 
we should to-day, by a submarine earthquake.-^ In reference to a 
similar phenomenon, he writes, with scarcely concealed irony, that 
it '^ was said and thought to have been ominous." ^ Charybdis, 
the devouring monster, falls from his rank, and is nothing more 
than the point of meeting, and on that account ^^ naturally con- 
sidered dangerous," of two great currents;* and while the devout 
and stupid Nikias is alarmed at an eclipse of the moon to the 
degree of making a disastrous resolution, Thucydides observes, 
speaking of an eclipse of the sun, that this phenomenon took 
place at the new moon, "the only time at which it appears possi- 
ble."^ This was plainly taking away from the gods the govern- 
ment of the world. He speaks neither of the goodness nor of the 
justice which have been made essential attributes of the divinity. 

1 By way of concession to the popular superstition, Perikles indeed says to the people that 
tlie pest is an evil sent from heaven, which must be supported with resignation ; but he hastens 
to add that they must courageously resist the evils inflicted by their enemies (Thucydides, 
ii. 64). 

'-« iii. 89. 

« ii. 8, 3, and 17, 2. 

* iv. 24. 

^ ii. 28. A storm alarms the soldiers ; he regards it as ** produced simply by the season 
of the year " (vi. 70). 
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Theology has been wise in teaching this salutary helief; but in 
stating the fact that upon the earth there has always been an 
infinity of miseries and iniquities whose sum is diminished only 
by the progress of intelligence and morality among men, history 
is bound to consider it impious and blasphemous to attribute these 
misfortunes to the will of the demiourfjon. He has made us intel- 
ligent and free ; it rests with us to drive away these causes of 
wretchedness, and cause justice to prevail in their stead : such is 
the manly thought which underlies the work of Thucydides, 

While he looks but little at heaven, however, he sees very 
clearly what takes place upon earth. It does not escape his notice 
that grievous changes are occurring in the Greek world, and that 





a democracy, when guided by those who pay court to the multi- 
tude, " is incapable of maintaining dominion over others."* He sees 
that moral ideas have been overthrown by pestilence and war, 
and by the many vicissitudes which have brought nations and 
men by turns to power and to humiliation ; that, in fine, but one 
divinity rules the world, Strength, and that the strong now takes 
all rights to himself, — even tlie right of violating justice and 
humanity. He is a moralist ; but this every historian should be. 

Thucydides is the father of a noble race: the Roman historians 
imitated him ; he was the precursor of Polyhios, of Machiavelli, 
of Montesquieu ; and he remains the master of those modern wri- 
ters who explain the affairs of this world by the folly or the 
wisdom of those who guide those affairs. 

It would be fitting to give a place to Philosophy at the side of 

• MftrUe maska, diKovered at Pompeii (from the Afaxeo Borbonico, vol. xi. pi, 4S, Nos. 
4, &, 3). The two Urge masks are tragic; the small one a mask of comedjr. 
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History, for they are sisters who, especially in Greece, ought never 
to be separated. But the conflict between popular beliefs and the 
ideas that were making their way under the influence of the 
philosophical schools was not seriously manifested imtil the middle 
and the close of the Peloponnesian war; of this conflict the death 
of Sokrates was the conspicuous token. It is at that moment 
that it will be* appropriate to consider how this Athenian people, 
so gentle and so large-minded, came to treat a just man as a 
criminal, not for acts, but for words, and to defend by punish- 
ments its gods, which it had so often suffered to be scoffed at in 
the theatre. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE ABTS AT ATHEHS JS THE FIFTH OEFTUBT E 0} 

I. — Architecture. 

I HAVE seen the Colosseum and the Pyramids, the Baths of 
Caracalla and the tombs of the Khalif s ; but Athens impresses 
me most, for the reason that in her architecture, as in her litera- 
ture, all is due measure, exquisite proportion and harmony of 
parts with the whole ; because the marvels of art mingle in this 
consecrated place with those of Nature and of history. From the 
summit of the rock which overlooks the spot which has long 
been believed to be, and doubtless was, the Athenian bema, I had 
before me the temple of Theseus; at the right that of the virgin 
goddess and the gigantic columns of the Olympieion,* to which 
the sun has given the golden hue of ripened corn; at the left 
the sea, which glittered, deep-blue as were its waves, receding 
towards Salamis, the rose-tinted island, and, more remote, the 
Akrokorinthos, with its formidable fortress. Under the colonnade 
of the Parthenon I saw pass the great men who were the most 
brilliant impersonation of human genius, and under the ruined 
roof of the temple I replaced the Pheidian Athene, goddess of 
intellect, who filled the cella with her divinity and Athens with 
her spirit. These stones are so beautiful because they have lived. 
The life that they sheltered has clung to them, and the memories 
that they evoke bring that life into being once more in our 
thoughts. 

^ For the bibliography of this subject see the Manuel de Philologie classique of S. 
Reinach, book iv. pp. 58-97. 

* The columns of the Olympieion (see Vol. II. p. 9) are of the Roman period; they are 
of the Corinthian order. 
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The Greeks did not arrive by their first efforts at the archi- 
tectural perfection which we admire upon the Akropolis. They 



. i'6S 
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had at firat given their gods the mountain-tops for an abode, or 
the depths of primeval forests ; but wishing to have them nearer, 
they made' dwellings for the divin- 
ities, which were at first rustic and 
simple, and by degrees became more 
ornamented and attracted the other 
arts with religious ceremonials, at- 
tracted also poets celebrating the 
gods and the coimtry, and philoso- 
phers agitating the great problems of nature and the soul. The 
temple was thus the central point of Hellenic life. 

' From Schliemnnn, Tirynn, p. 171. This golleiT, pierced in the Bouthem wkII of tin.- 
citadel, served as a passage for the drfenders of the akropolis, VoL I. p. 186. 

^ Column of the Ionic order, on which stands an ea^le ; legend, OPOT. Reverse : OPOT. 
IVipod: at the left a grain of barley; in the exergue, HE, initials of a mBgistrate's name- 
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But gods, like men, change with the parage of time. Before 
their divine majesty shone forth amid the marvels of art, they 
who were to become the great dwellers upon Olympos began as 
obscure and shapeless beings dwelling in the trunk 
of a tree, then in a miserable wooden shed, later 
in a dwelling of stone, and then in one of 
brass, like the Athene Chalkioikos of Sparta.' 
Only with the progress of civilization did their 
dwellings become larger and more lofty. The 
true temples, and the most ancient, — those of 
Corinth, Samoa, and Metapontum, — date only 
from the seventh century B. c. 

Neither the arch nor the dome was known 
to Greek architecture. At Tiryna and at Mykenai 
there are, it is true, forms which seem to be 
these ; but the window-spaces and arcades are 
pointed at the top, only because the successive 
courses of masonry approach each other until 
they at last touch. This method is rude and 
barbaric, and it was early abandoned for the lin- 
tel and pediment. 

All Greek temples are alike in the general 
plan of their construction ; ^ at the same time the architectural 
combinations may be numerous, all differing in the nature of the 
materials employed and the ornamentation which decorates them, 



• Pausanias mentions several of these buildings, the walls of whitli were lined with plates 
of brass ; for example, the chamber in which Akrisioa shut up Danae (ii. 25, and x. 5), the 
treasury of Myron at Sikyon (iv. 9), and others. As to the t-mployment of metals in ancient 
architecture, see L' Architecture mctaiiique antique, by Cli. Nonnand, in the Encyclojie'die 
iTarchiteclure and the Revue archeol. of May anil September, 1S85. In reapet-t to temples of 
wood, cave-temples, etc., see Chipiez, Oriiiiiies el formnlion i/e> ordres ^eca, pp. li'4-18(). 

• From the temple of Assos, Asia Minor. (From Ssiglio's Dicthnn.. fig. 1,"52, article 
Coiumna, by C. Chipiez } 

• There has, however, been recently discoverpil at Epidauros a circular biiildir;; which 
was perhaps the Tholoa of Polykleti-s (Paus., ii. 7), adorned with Doric columns on the out.'ide, 
and Corinthian columns within. At Olynipia has also l>een found a small circular temple, sur- 
rounded by eighteen Ionic columns, and supported inside by those of die Doric order. This 
was the Philippeion, ill which Alexander placed the statues of Kurydike, Amyntas, Philip, 
Olympiu, and himself, made by Leochares (Botticher, Olympia, 18R6). Circular temples were 
onkDOwn to the ancient Greeks. It is possible that the Philippeion was an imitation of the 
Italian temples of Vesta. Was it Burmonnted by a cupola? The only Greek edifice now 
■Unding which has one is the very small monument of Lysikrates. 
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in the number of the columna and the breadth of the space 
between the columns, by which the proportions of the building 
are determined, and especially by the character peculiar to each 
of the three orders, the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. One mem- 
ber of the construction, namely, the column, with the portion of 
the entablature which it supports, determines this character. 

The first temples worthy of the name were of the Doric order. 
Their walls were thick and solid, the columns low and stunted, 
without bases, like the post which had been the primitive sup- 
port J * but with flutings, capital, and double pediment, extending 
itself under a broad fat;ade. — like an eagle with wings displayed, 
to use Pindar's comparison.* Tlie whole edifice, built of com- 
mon stone, is concealed, as in many Egyptian tem- 
ples, under a coating of stucco, painted in brilliant 
colors. Fragments of these temples can be seen 
at Ahsos, on the coast of Asia ; at Corinth, Delphi, 
and Aigina in Greece ; at Syracuse, Agrigentum, and 
Selinous in Sicily ; at Metapontum, and especially 
at Ptestum (Poseidonia), in Italy,' where have been 
found the grandest ruins of the ancient Doric order. The common 
character of these edifices, which are almost all of the seventh or 
sixth century ii. c, was their solid, but heavy, thickset appearance.* ■ 
The columns are only four diameters in height, or at most four 
and two thirds; and when the stucco lias fallen off, the poverty 
of the material became apparent. Even the temple of Olympia 
was built of a hard and porous tufa covered by the stucco with a 
brilliant robe. That of Aigina was also of stone, and not marble ; 
but notwithstanding this, its ruins are beautiful. 

1 Pausanins (v. 20, G) san bucIi a post at Fisa, all :iTarm-eaten and banded wilb Iron, 
■ud to have buei) one of the columns in the paluce of King OInomaos. 

* TLc Hutiog is cntinily Greek ; the East never employe*! it. As to the double pediment, 
Pinilar {Otymp., xiii. 29) attributi's this invention to the Corinthians, who "added to the 
bridles of the steeds the means of guiding tliem, and placed the two-fold king of the birds on 
the temples of the gods." 

» Legend : C I, I COR (Colonia Laui Julia Corinlhia). The temple of Poseidon, with 
rturs and tetrastyle portico ; the pe<liment is adorned with three tritons, one on the summit, 
the others at each end, forming aeniteria, Revurse of a bronzit coin with the effigy of Gcta. 

* See in VoL H. p. 71, the ruins of the Iem|>lc of Corinlli, p. 145 those of Metapontum, 
and p. 147 the t«mple of Picstiim. 

* It has been usual to consider the lompic of Corinth as contemporary with that ot Aigina ; 
but the difference in the two buildings must represent some separation in point of time. 
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It is in Athens that we must look for the Doric order in 
its severe elegance. Already in the temple of Aigina the column 
is more slender, — five and a third diameters ; in the Theseion it 
is five and a half ; in the Parthenon, six : and this is the pro- 
portion most satisfying to the eye. Of these three temples, the 
first, in which some archaic traces appear, is of the sixth cen- 
tury B. c. ; the second, whose proportions are purer, of the first 
half of the fifth; the third is the architectural triumph of the 
time of Perikles. 

The Parthenon, built entirely of Pentelikan marble, is not the 
largest of the Greek temples, but its execution is the most per- 
fect, and by this it was the mas- 
terpiece of Hellenic art. A very 
minute detail will show the fin- 
ish of the work ; it was with 
the greatest difficulty, and using 
the hand as well as the eye, that 
I was able to discover the seams 
in the columns, so skilfully had 
these immense masses been 
placed. Even the masons were 
artists in Athens.' 

The interior of the Parthe- doric capital of' the temple of pobeidok* 
non was divided into two halls : 

the smaller, in the rear, the opisthodomos, contained the public 
treasure ; the larger, the cella {naos), held the statue of the god- 
dess, born motherless, of the intellect of the Ruler of the gods, — 
itself the soul, so to speak, of which the Parthenon was the outside 
envelope. Figures in high relief, almost twice the size of nature, 
adorned the two pediments of the temple.^ The frieze, which was 
42 feet 8 inches in height around the cella and the opisthodomos, 
and 525 feet in length, represented the procession of the Great 
Panathenaia. 

This edifice was completed in 435 B. c. It was mutilated, not 
by time nor by barbarians. The Parthenon was almost intact in 

> The Parthenon was a peripteral temple ; that is to say, aurroundeii with columns. 

* At Psstum. From the Did. de$ Anliq. gr. el ram., fig. 1,753. See Vol. II p. 145. 

* It b believed that the eastern pediment alone contained nineteen figures. 
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1687^ A. D., when on the 27th of September, Morosini bombarded 
the citadel. One of the shells, setting fire to barrels of powder 
stored in the temple, blew up a portion of it; then the Venetian 
attempted to take down the statues from the pediment, and broke 
them. Lord Elgin, at the beginning of the present century, tore 
away the bas-reliefs of the frieze and the metopes: this was a 
further disaster. The Ilissos or the Kephisos, the Herakles or 
Theseus, the Charites, "goddesses of the spring," called by some 
the three Fates, by others Demeter, Kora, and Iris,^ are still, 
mutilated as they are, the most precious fragments left us from 
antiquity. In 1812 other Englishmen carried away the frieze of 
the temple of Phigalia (Bassai), built by Iktinos.* All these frag- 
ments of masterpieces were sold for money; and only under the 
damp and sombre sky of England can we now see the remnants 
of what was once the imperial mantle which Perikles prepared 
for Pallas Athene.* To appreciate the incomparable splendor of 

* 

the Parthenon, we must restore to it in our thought that which 
men have taken from it, then place it upon its rock, 150 feet 
above the level of the city, whence a wondrous panorama is 
unrolled before the eyes, and surround it with the other buildings 
of the Akropolis, — the Erechtheion, which displayed all the elegance 
of art, at the side of the severe grandeur of the principal temple;* 
the bronze statue of Athene Promachos, "she who fights in the 
foremost rank," to whom the sculptor gave colossal stature, so 
that sailors coming in from the open sea were able to direct their 
course by the crest upon her helmet and the gold tip of her lance 

^ The Byzantines had cut a window in one of the pediments, and established a chapel in 
the edifice. 

^ Still other names have been given them, — Hestia, Aphrodite, and Peitho. The names 
are of little consequence. Our interest is in the severe and admirable elegance of these 
draperies. 

' This temple was finished in 431 B. c. 

^ ^* The clothing of Athens in her imperial mantle by ornaments architectural and sculpu 
tural " (Grote, vi. 238). 

* In a M^moire explicatifet justificatif de la restauration de V Erechtheion, M. T^taz will not 
admit for this charming building, which is of very small proportions, more than two divisions, 
although there are three porticos, — the temple of Athene Polias, containing an altar to Erech- 
theios, with the Palladion, or wooden statue of Pallas ; and the Pandroseion, containing the 
sacred olive-tree and the well of salt water which Poseidon produced by a stroke of his trident 
on the rock. The roof of the southern portico was supported by six caryatides. This portico 
was restored by France in 1846. 
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(maris stella) ; lower, across the only side on which the rock is 
accessible, the admirable gateway of the Propylaia, and the temple 
of the Victory, forming one of its wings; but above, it should be 
seen bathed in the brilliant light of the eastern sky, in comparison 
with which our clearest noonday is but twilight. 



) AT ATHEKS. 



A mumte observation of the Parthenon has shown how deep 
was the artistic feeling of the Greeks, and how skilfully they 
corrected geometry by good taste. In the entire building there is 
not an absolutely plane surface. As in the columns the perfection 
of their beauty is due to the entasis, the slightly swelling outline 
towards the middle of their height, of which the eye is not aware, 
so the whole edifice, colonnades and walls, is imperceptibly inclined 
inward, towards an invisible apex far up in tho sky, and all the 
horizontal lines are convex. But how slight is the deflection ! 
Just enough to let the eye and the light glance easily over the 
surfaces, and to give the building at once the grace of art and 
the solidity of strength ; not enough for it to have, like the 
E^Syptian temples, the heavy, crushed look of a truncated pyramid. 
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On the southern facade the rise of the curve is not quite five 
inches (123 mill.).' 



The Propylaia. a masterpiece of civic and military architec- 
ture, stood at the point by which alone the Akropolia was acces- 
sible ; the building was, like the Parthenon, of the Doric order, 

' See upon thi^se qiieslions; I'enrose, An Invefligal'wn of the Principles of Athenian Archi- 
ierlurr, where all tbcso curves ar« given, almost to the thousandth part of an inch ; Ch. Blanc. 
Granimaire ihs arts du desiin, p, 176; Beule, L'AcropoIe et I'architeeturt aa liide de Pisistrate . 
Wr. John Pennithome has coUecled all these ohaervations and statements in a great work, 
entitled. The Geometry and Optics of Ancient Arckilecture, in folio, 1878, where architects will 
find a great mass of useful information. The author has visited Egypt, to compare the archi- 
tecture of that country with the Greek, and cstahlishes between the two a filiation, which, how- 
ever, may not go so far as he suppowe. 

* This little temple in amphiprostyle4etrastyle ; that is to say, it has four columns on each 
fafadc. It is of the Ionic order. It was demoliaheil in 1G87 by the Turks, who employed its 
materials in the construction of a battery, but was restored in 1BS3-1836 hy L. Ross, 
Schaubert, and Hansen. (From a photograph,) 

Note. — On the opposite pi^ is a view of the Akropolis, from % photograph. It repre- 
sents the south-western aspect of the hill. At the ri»ht of the Parthenon rises Lykabettos, 
And behind it Pentelikos, — in form resembling the pediment of a building. 
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and so planned by its architect, Mnesikles, that it was a majestic 
gateway into the holy of holies of pagan Athens,^ and also a 
strong defence. Epameinondas had the design of transporting the 
Propylaia to Thebes, to adorn the Kadmeia; six centuries later^ 
Pausanias regarded this building as more admirable than the Par- 
thenon, and Plutarch says of it: "These works have a sort of 
bloom of newness upon them that time cannot destroy; they are 
brilliant with youth, as if they were alive and had a soul."^ 

Athens had other buildings, of which we shall make only brief 
mention : . the Anakeion, a temple of the Dioskouroi, where the 
sale of slaves was held ; the Pantheion, a temple to all the gods, 
built by the Emperor Hadrian; the octagonal tower of the Winds, 
a building of little architectural merit, believed to have been 
erected in the first century b. c. Its eight sides face respectively 
the directions whence blow the eight winds recognized by the 
Athenians, and figures and names of these winds are sculptured 
on the frieze of the entablature. This tower is still standing, as 
well as the choragic monument built by the choregos Lysikrates 
in 334 B. c, on occasion of a victory, by a chorus of the tribe of 
Akamantis. On the south-eastern slope of the Akropolis may yet 
be seen remains of the theatre of Dionysos, and marble seats 

^ Beuld had the idea that he had discovered, in some steps of Roman construction, the 
ancient entrance to the Propylaia, but his conjecture is not now accepted. Cf. Bohn, Die Pro- 
pylden auf der Akropolis^ with twenty-one plates. The author, who in 1882 made excavations 
on the Akropolis, does not believe it possible to trace the exact route which led to the citadel. 
The stairway of Pan, discovered in 1878 by E. Burnouf, whose fifty-one steps can now be 
easily ascended, was for pedestrians one of the entrances to the Akropolis. This stairway, 
which dates from the most ancient times, is represented on the coin. Vol. I. p. 143. 

* Life of Perikhs, 11. The Mouseion, a hill adjacent to the citadel, became a point to 
defence, often occupied by a Macedonian gjarrison. In the Pompcion, at the entrance into the 
city from the side of Phaleron, the ceremonial of the Panegyries was prepared ; here were kept 
the sacred objects. The Kerameikos was partly outside the walls, where it served as a public 
cemetery, and partly within the city ; in the latter portion it contained many temples and the 
principal agora. The Lykeion, the Akademeia, and the Kynosarges were three gymnasia, 
with groves and paths, outside the walls. Aristotle taught in the first, Plato in the second, 
and Antisthenes in the third. Hence the names of the two former schools of philosophy, and 
indeed of the third also, the Cynic. The Lykeion, on the banks of the Uissos, was so called 
from Apollo, killer of wolves, to whom it was dedicated. A statue of the god adorried its 
principal entrance. There were pictures on the walls, and in the gardens noble avenues 
where Aristotle taught while walking, ntpmarSiv ; hence another name of his followers, — the 
Peripatetic school. The Academy, gardens consecrated to the hero Akademos, was in the 
outer Kerameikos, three quarters of a mile from the city walls. Here were olive-groves, plane- 
trees, and fountains. At the entrance were an altar and a statue of Eros. The Kynosarges 
was near the Lvkeion. 
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beautifully carved. But the Stadion, on the southern bank of the 
Ilissos, one of the marvels of Athens accordmg to Pausanias, has 



CARYATID OF Til 

disappeared, and excavations made there have as yet brought to 
light nothing of importance. It dates from the time of the Athe- 

^ From a photograph anil a cH-it. According to Vitruviua, ihe name in derived from 
Karyai, a city of the I'tilojunncMn wliose inliabitantc. men and women, were redueed to »iav- 
er\- for having favorc'l tin- Pi'rnians. But this I'ity was also noteil fi>r it» slow, prare danc«a; 
anil rlie iK'aiitiful attitiulea of the yoiinj girls of Knryai, or the KaryatiUes. have more thfto 
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nian orator Lykourgos, who is said to have completed it about 
350 B. c, and received embellishments from Atticus Herodes.^ 

Attika also, like its capital, had monuments of victory, of 
patriotic pride, and of devout gratitude towards the gods, all 
built in the severe style whose principal models we have now 
considered. In the sacred city of Eleusis, opposite Salamis, was 
built a vast temple, capable of containing the multitude of the 
initiated on occasion of the Mysteries of Demeter. Rhamnous, 
which overlooks the plain of Marathon, built a sanctuary to 
Nemesis, the goddess of righteous vengeance ; ' and on the sum- 
mit of Cape Sounion two temples consecrated to the tutelary 
divinities of Attika, Poseidon and Athene, signalled from afar to 
sailors coming from the islands or from the Asiatic coast, their 
approach to a land where the Persians had found their grave, 
and the Greeks, liberty. When, on occasion of sacred festivals, 
the people came in long procession to this promontory — now 
known as Cape Kolonnes^ — they beheld extended at their feet 
this sea which had become their own ; and they thanked with 
fervor the two divinities which had given their chiefs political 
sagacity, and their sailors favoring winds. Later, near these tem- 
ples of the gods. Philosophy will take her seat, and it is a pleas- 
ure to believe that on Sounion were heard some of the dialogues 
of Plato.* 

The school of Athens was known afar. The temple of Olym- 
pia was not the work of an Athenian, but the statue of Zeus 

once furnished inspiration to sculptors. See O. Rayet, Monum. de I'art antique. Caryatid of 
the Erechtheion. Cf. the Caryatid of the Vatican, Vol. I. p. 489. 

* These edifices, of different dates and very unequal merit, are indicated on the colored 
plan, Vol. I., facing p. 550, and the most important of them are represented in the course of 
this work. Thus, the theatre of Dionysos, p. 3 ; the seat of the priest in the same theatre, 
p. 23. Later will be found the Kcrameikos, the Akademia, and a restoration of the Akropolis 
by a distinguished French architect. 

' See Vol. II. p. 423, a restoration of this temple. 

* Fifteen of these columns are still standing (see Vol. II. p. 417). By land, the journey 
from Athens to Sounion is about thirty miles. 

* Aristotle {Politics, vii. 12) wished to have temples always built on hills. This was an 
old custom. Most of the Greek cities had $n'own up at the foot of some height whi(*h they 
afterwards crowned with a fortress, — their akropolis, where, in case of need, their gods, their 
treasures, and themselves could find shelter. In respect to Cape Sounion, it was the esthetic 
sense of Athenians, revealing to them the imposing effect of these edifices in a spot like this, 
which gave the promontory its magnificent ornament. Also we may remember that the ser- 
vants of these two temples would be useful sentries in time of war. 
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was made by Pheidias; and to Paionios of Mende and Alkamenes 
of Lemnos are attributed, though without certain proof, the sculp- 
tures of the two pediments which represent, on one the struggle 
between Pelops and Oinomaos, and on the other the quarrel be- 
tween the Lapiths and the Centaurs at the marriage of Peirithoos.^ 

Time, the Barbarians, and perhaps fire, destroyed this temple, 
and the Alpheios in its freshets covered with twenty-five or 
thirty feet of alluvion the plain of the Altis, which Pausanias 
had seen so beautiful. Until the ExpSdition de Mor^e, which 
brought a few fragments back to the Louvre, no man even knew 
the site whereon such magnificence had once stood .^ The success- 
ful excavations of the German commission have brought to light 
a Victory by Paionios, a Hermes of Praxiteles, and other 
masterpieces. 

The Ionic order also originated on the Asiatic coast, where 
the Doric had preceded it. It appeared there in all its grace in 
the sixth century b. c, when the temple of Ephesos was built.' 
The Kjetan Chersiphron and his son Metagenes began its construc- 
tion, which continued, like that of our gothic cathedrals, with a 
slowness twice or thrice secular. Its columns, of which several 
were given by Croesus, were eight diameters in height, with bases 
which the Doric columns lacked, and capitals with spirals which 
the ancients compared to the curls of a woman's hair. Of the 
Ionic temple of Samos, burned by the Persians, one column alone 
remains standing ; according to the diameter of the base, this must 
be fifty-two and a half feet in height, — which would show the 
temple to have been a colossal edifice. Of the same order, but 
very small in their dimensions, were the Erechtheion and the 
temple of the Wingless Victory at Athens. The former contained 
the most ancient representation of Athene, — a statue of olive- 

* This temple, whose construction was bejrun by Libon of Elis after the destruction of 
Pisa by the Elcians, was 69 feet high, 98 broad, and 230 long. Pheidias probably did not 
come into Elis until 436 b. c, and his brother, the painter Panainos, and the skilful sculptor 
Kolotes, his pupil, accompanied him. On his residence in Elis, see Rev. HisLy December, 1884, 
p. 888. 

« See Vol. IT. p. 891, note 8. 

« See Vol. II. p. 194, and note 2. 

Note. — On the opposite pajre is represented the Portico {irp&trratni) of the Caryatides 
(from a photograph). It was called in classic authors the Portico of the Maidens {JKj&pai). 
See Vol. II. p. 640, the general view of the Erechtheion. 
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wood, reputed to have fallen from heaven.' In the second was 
the Athene Nike, whom, to bind her forever to the fortunes of 
the city, the sculptor had represented without the usual wings 
of the goddess of Victory. 

In the time of Perikles the Corinthian order had not as yet 
been invented ; it dates, however, from a period but little later.' 
The story is that Kallimachos, seeing at Corinth, upon a child's tomb, 
a basket filled with toys, around which had grown the graceful 
leaves of an acanthus, made it the model of a Corinthian capital. 
The date of the architect's birth is not known ; but since Iktinos, 
after the peat at Athens, and Skopas, in 396 b. c, built, one at 
Phigaleia, the other at Tegea, temples in whose ruins fragments of 
this new order have been found, it is certain that its invention must 
have followed closely upon the construction of the Propylaia. 

There is, on the subject of Greek architecture, a question 
which has been decided only in our own time, — that of poly- 
chromy. Notwithstanding our very decided preference for the 
nude stone, we have been compelled to acknowledge that the 
Greeks had a different taste. 

Light and color gratify the eye ; but their role is not the 
same in countries where the sky is often only a shroud hung over 
the earth, and in those where this 
earth, vivified by the sun, sings with 
its thousand voices the poem of Nature. 
In the North a pallid light renders 
our buildings gloomy in their aspect; 
hence we do not hesitate to make 
them of materials which at first give 

them a dazzling whiteness. In the South they are lighted up too 
vividly, and the glitter of marble would pain the eyes, did not 
the sun itself burn the stone to a golden tint which relieves the 
sight. Color — valueless and even displeasing in statuary, where 

* II is not known at what date the Erechtheion was begun ; it does not seem to have been 
completed before the close of the Peloponnesian war. Tlie same is perhaps true of (he leiniilc 
of the Wingless Victory. 

3 VitruTius places in 440 b. C. the invention of Kallimachos. 

* Beardless head of Heraklc!- coverpd with tlii' lion's pkln, right profile ; under it a brani-h 
of UureL Reverse : KPOTQNIATAN- Corinthian column between a club and a shield. Coin 
o[ Erotona. 
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the sole aim is to render form and contour with fidelity — furnishes, 
on the contrary, a very important means of animating these great 
flat surfaces, which in their nudity would be cold and lifeless. 
It does not seek to create, like polychromic statuary, a deceitful 
effect; color and ornamentation make no pretence, and are only 
an added charm when, the temple standing in its consecrated 
grove, the needed harmony is established between the work of art 
and that of Nature. 

Egypt and Asia lavished color both in painting and in the 
use of enamelled pottery, with which Persian edifices are found 
to be covered.^ The most ancient inhabitants of Hellas experienced 
this influence. Color is found on walls of dwelling-houses older 
than Homer by ten centuries, — such is the case at Tiryns, one of 
the capitals of the heroic time; and it was used on the prows of 
the earliest vessels which ventured upon the waves. This usage 
perpetuated itself in subsequent ages ; but the Greeks, as was their 
practice in the whole domain of art, modified, according to the 
demands of a refined taste, the inheritance received from their 
ancestors and the nations which were their predecessors in civili- 
zation. Tints more or less strong covered the stone of the temple, 
even in the sculptures of the frieze, the metopes, and the pediment ; 
terra-cottas — whose colors, mingled with the paste, were indestruc- 
tible — decorated the higher parts of the building and enlivened the 
severity of the architecture. We must further distinguish the poly- 
chromy of Athens in the time of Perikles from that of other Hellenic 
countries. It is possible that in Sicily, Magna GraBcia, and even 
Aigina,^ where the materials which the artists employed were coarse, 

* See, in La Perse, la Chaldie et la Susiane of Madame Dieulafoy, the description of the 
colored materials which entered into the construction of the palace of Darius (p. 899), and, 
in the Louvre, the enamelled bricks brought home by M. Dieulafoy. The use of this kind of 
decoration had penetrated Asia Minor : in Lydia and Phrygia colored glazing has been found. 
The Indians of America, especially those of Yucatan, also employed color on their buildings 
(D. Chamay, Comptes-rendus de rAcaiL des inscr, et beUes-lettres, 1886). 

* See Vol. n. p. 65, the restoration of the pediment of Aigina by Charles Gamier. Most of 
the sculptures exhumed at Olympia bear traces of polychromy, as do also the statues recently 
found near the Parthenon, which are anterior to Pheidias. 

NoTK. — The temple represented on the opposite page (from a photograph), dedicated 
to Apollo the Helper (/irueovfuor), was built in the second half of the fifth century b. c. by 
Iktinos, the architect of the Parthenon at Athens. It was of the Doric order, but in the inte- 
rior the columns of the naos were Ionic. (See VoL 11. p. 195, the Ionic capital from the 
temple of BassaL) 
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the temples received brilliant coloring. But at Athens the beautiful 
Pentelikan marble employed certainly was not everywhere concealed 
under crude and glaring colors. The words of Plutarch, quoted 
above,^ as to the freshness and youth of the buildings on the 
Akropolis, after six centuries had already passed over them, do 
not permit us to believe that these walls and columns had received 
more than a carefully limited color. In all countries women, 
those clever artists, take care to ornament their heads; and they 
are right in doing so, — it is their place d'armeSj so to speak, 
whence the chief attack is made. On the same principle Iktinos 
employed all the resources at his command in decorating the 
upper portions of the Parthenon, — ornaments of gilded bronze 
attached to the draperies of the figures, encrusted enamels and 
splendid sculpture along the whole extent of the frieze. Still 
further, on festivals, garlands and fillets were attached to it, so 
that the temple had, as it were, a wreath of flowers and foliage 
upon its diadem of precious stones.^ 

I have already mentioned the great architects of this period. 
Iktinos built the Parthenon, the temple of Apollo Epikourios in 
the Arkadian city of Pliigaleia, and the immense edifice in which 
were celebrated the Mysteries of Eleusis. Kallikrates was his 
assistant in the Parthenon ; Mnesikles, the architect of the Propy- 
laia, was believed to have received from Athene, as a recom- 
pense for this masterpiece, a miraculous cure. Koroibos began the 

1 Page 105. 

* In the right wing of the Propylaia was discovered, in 1836, an inscription of the expen- 
diture made for the building. There is frequent mention of encaustic painting, (yKavtmKal, 
and we can see in the Museum of the Akropolis fragments still covered with remains of the 
old coloring, — green, blue, and red. M. Beuld distinguishes three epochs : " First, the contours 
are indicated by a deeply cut line, which alone is painted red. The groove retained the color, 
which at that time there was not the skill to fix upon the smooth marble by the aid of fire and 
wax ; this was the first epoch. Later, in the times of Kimon and of Perikles, on the temples 
of Theseus and of the Victory, as well as on the Parthenon and the Propylaia, a light design 
was sketched with a tool, and coats of color, applied in encaustic, filled what lay within the 
lines : this was the second epoch. Lastly, the ornaments were sculptured before being painted, 
and detached themselves in relief from a background of one color : this was the principle in 
the Erechtheion and later edifices. Thence it was but a step to the architecture of the 
Roman epoch, which carved the ornaments without painting them" (L'Acropoley ii. 12). 
Later Beuld says (ii. 69) : " In the Parthenon the triglyphs were blue ; the ground of the 
metopes, red ; the mutules, blue ; and the band which separates them red. The gutters were 
gilded." The excavations of Fr. Lenormant at Eleusis in 1860 have also brought to lig:ht many 
fragments which leave no doubt of the employment of polychromy in the decoration of the 
temples in Attika. 
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temple of the Eleusinian Demeter, which Metagenes and Xenokles 
completed ; Hippodamos was a builder of cities rather than of 
temples ; he laid out Peiraieus, Thurion, and Rhodes, whose streets 
intersected at right angles. But he aspired also to regulate the 
State, which caused him to be roughly used by Aristotle.^ 

In respect to these artists, history has preserved us no details; 
of most of them we do not even know the native land. For cen- 
turies their works continued to speak of them, but even the ruins 
of the edifices which they built have now perished; only the Par- 
thenon yet rears proudly its shattered head above the desolation.^ 

In a gloomy dream, one of our great poets has seen Europe 
perish, and Paris disappear. Twenty-five centuries earlier, Thucy- 
dides had a truer but less poetic vision concerning Athens and 
Sparta. Comparing the sterility of the one with the fruitfulness 
of the other, he said: — 

"If the city of the Spartans were laid desolate, and the temples and 
foundations of the public buildings left, I think that when a long time 
had passed by, posterity would have great disbelief of their power in pro- 
portion to their fame. And yet they occupy two out of the five divisions 
of the Peloponnesos, and take the lead of the whole of it and of their 
allies out of it in great numbers. Still, as the city is neither built closely 
nor has sumptuous temples and public buildings, but is built in villages, 
after the old fashion of Greece, it would have an inferior appearance. 
Wliereas, if the Athenians were to suffer the same fate, I think their 
power would be conjectured, from the appearance of the city to the eye, 
to have been double what it is."^ 



II. — Sculpture.* 

Art is a natural instinct, which is found even among the low- 
est savages, which existed among the prehistoric inhabitants of 
Gaul, but which the most intelligent of all the animals do not 

* Politics, ii. 6. 

* See above, p. 97. 
» Tbucydides, i. 10. 

* In respect to the sculptures of the Parthenon, see Michaelis, Der Parihenony 1871 ; Dc 
Laborde, Aihenes aux cinquihney seizieme et dix^eptieme siecles (1854), which reprodnces the 
drawings of Carrey, made before the destruction caused by Morosini ; and the recent works of 
Ronchaud and Collignon upon Pheidias. 
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in the slightest degree possess. This instinct is developed or is 
arrested, not, as has heen said, 
according to race, but according 
to the social influences which a 
people experience from Nature, 
as it is sad and severe, or else 
favorable and cheerful, extin- 
guishing or encouraging the cre- 
ative imagination. These in- 
fluences, acting for centuries, 
predisposed Hellas to change the 
paths on which art had entered 
in the East ; and habits which 
were easily acclimated in Greece, 
but could never have sprung up 
on the banks of the Nile or 
of the Euphrates, favored this 
slow evolution. 

Thanks to a good system of 
education, to long-continued gym- 
nastic exercises,^ and to life in 
the open air, often without cloth- 
ing of any kind, and always with- 
out attire that would interfere 
with the harmonious development 
of the body, the Greeks became 
the most beautiful race under the 
sun. As they had continually 
before their eyes these ephehoi so 
light in running, these wrestlers 
and athletes, who displayed so 
much masculine grace, the sesthe- 
tic sense developed in them with an energy which produced master- 

' In hia seventh book of the LaK$, Plalo says that gymaastics develop the beauty, propor- 
tion, and vigor of the body ; and m the Timaioa he insists upon the need of harmony betweeti 
th« Botd and body. " That which is good," he says, " is beautiful, and there is no beauty with- 
out hannony. . , . There b but one way to preserve the health ; namely, to exercise body and 
•oul together: thuB one imitates the harmony of the universe." 

* Bronze statuette, formerly in the Collection Pourtalis, later in the Collection Greaui 
now in the Louvre. 
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pieces when Nature gave genius to the sculptors. Religion further 
increased this tendency. Their gods having been conceived in the 
image of man, — a higher human race, as it were, — 
the Greek sculptor, as the religious feeling was en- 
nobled and the taste made purer, had for his ideal 
in representing the Olympians human beauty raised 
to its highest degree. This beauty men regarded as 
a divine gift, and human beings received apotheosis 
from the mere circumstance of physical perfection. 

Herodotos has preserved to us a fact which is extremely 
Greek : Philip of Erotona, after bis death, was worshipped as a 
hero because he was the most beautiful of the 
men -of his time, and the old historian is of 
the same mind with the Egestians, who made 
this peculiar divinity. He questions not whether 
Xerxes possessed qualities of a kingly stamp. 
"Of so many myriads of men," he says, "not 
one of them for beauty and stature was more 
entitled than Xerxes himself to possess the sovereign power." ■ 
On one occasion, in a choregia where he had made, as usual, a 
great display, Nikias had assigned the part of the representative 
of Dionysos to a young slave, of such faultless beauty and so 
nobly attired that when he appeared the whole audience broke 
out in applause. Nikias enfranchised the youth at once, say- 
ing that it was sacrilege to retain in slavery one who had 
been saluted by the Athenians as the representative of a god.* 
What Nikias did was really an act of concession to the people ; 
it was the handsome ephebos, and not the divinity, who had 
excited the admiration of the spectators. 

* Scnlptor chiselling a marble vase ; he is Tepresented partlj nude, seaUd on the ground 
before the diola on which he ia at work ; he holds his mantle with Che left hand, and with a 
chisel in the right hand makes the fiutings in the vase ; behind the diola is a tree. (EngraTcd 
cornelian of the Cabinet de France, 13 loill. hy 16; Catalogue, No. 1,900.) 

* Uanymcdes seated, presenting a cup to the eagle of Zeus; behind GaoTmedes, a tree. 
(Engraved cornelian of the Cabinet de France, 16 millim. by 21. ChaboniUet, Catalogve, 
No. 1,430.) 

■ Herodotoa, v. 47; Til. 187. Manj things impressed him at Flat^a, among tbem this, — 
tliat the Jirst Spartan who fell was the handsomest man of the Greeks ^x. 72). At Sparta 
•ud Lesbos, and among the Parrhasians, women took part in a public couteat for the prize of 
beauty; and in Elis a similar competition took place among the meo (AtheueoB, ziiL 10). 

* Flntarch, Nikiae, 3. 
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From her first day to her last, Greece had this feeling. Many 
a time, in the Odyssey, Odysseus and Telemachos are certain that 
they behold a god on meeting suddenly some tall and handsome 
man; and the cold, severe Aristotle says: "If there should be 



A VICTOBY CARRYING A WREATH ' 

bom human beings like unto the statues of the gods, the rest of 
mankind would swear to them eternal obedience." * Simonides, 
without going so far, considers beauty the second of the four con- 
ditions necessary to happiness,' and Isokrates says : " Virtue is so 
honored because it is moral beauty." Because he was the hand- 

' VaaA^sinting, {rum O. Beondorf, Grieckiscke und SicUUche Va3enbil<!er, pi. xlviii. I. 
A Tictoiy (NIKE) is flying over a lifted altar. She holda in her hands a wreath. Over the 
altar Ii the isBcription: HUTON KA\OS, "Hippon is beautiful." 

* Poliliet, I S, ad/n. 

* Id Plato's Gorgias, 
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somest of the epheboi, Sophokles had the honor- of leading the 
chorus which, after Salamis, chanted the hymn of victory ; ^ and it 
is said that Pheidias engraved upon the finger of the Olympian 
Zeus: "Pantarkes is beautiful/' — exposing himself to a charge of 
sacrilege. The Pheidian Zeus has perished, and we know not if 
any such inscription were cut on it ; but a similar one we find on 
a painted vase, where a Victory is bringing a wreath to a hand- 
some ephobos. The gods even were believed to appreciate this 
advantage, which gave many mortals the honor of their love. At 
Aigion Zeus would have his priests chosen from among youths 
who had gained the prize for beauty; on account of this merit 
Ganymedes was carried away to heaven that he might serve as 
the gods' cup-bearer,^ and Apollo admitted into his temple the 
statue of Pliryne, the most admired courtesan in Greece. It will 
be remembered that Hyper ides saved the fair hetaira, when accused 
of a capital crime, by suddenly snatching from her, as she stood 
before her judges, the garment which veiled her beauty. Thus 
are explained the divine honors paid to Antinoos by the most 
Greek of Roman emperors ; thus also we comprehend how this 
worship of beauty, of which the Greeks made a religion and Plato 
makes a theory,^ formed the artists of Greece, and in a degree 
her philosophers. Have we not words of Plato whence may be 
legitimately deduced the famous formula that the beautiful is the 
emanation of the good ? The jurisconsults of the Roman empire 
were called the priests of justice ; Pheidias and Polykletes may 
also be called the priests of beauty; and this trait suffices to 
mark the difference between the two civilizations. This Greek 
religion we still hold. Beauty is the perpetual aspiration of our 

^ The poet himself felt this charm, which later drew upon him the cutting censure of 
Perikles (Plutarch, Perikles, 11). 

2 Sec the curious chapter of Athenceus, xiii. 20. 

* In the Banquet and the Phaidras. See in Chapter XXX. of this work Plato's theory 
that all forms of t(»rrestrial beauty are but the reflection of the divine thought. Aristotle, in 
his Poetics and in his Politics^ contrasting Polygnotos with Pauson, says that the young should 
not be allowed to look at the uncomely pictures of the latter, but upon the beautiful works of 
the former. To Sokrates and Plato, and indeed to every noble-minded Greek, honorable afiFec- 
tion l>etween young men was an incitement to lofty thoughts and worthy acts. 

Note. — On the opposite page is represented a statue in Pentelikan marble, discovered 
at Athens in December, 1880 (from a photograph). It is an imitation of the work of Pheidias, 
made in the Roman epoch : it should Ikj compared with the so-called Pallas Lenormant, Vol. II. 
p. 644. See Collignon, Phidias, pp. 26 et seq., in the collection of Artistes cdlebres^ Paris, 1886. 
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souls, which seek it everywhere, — in the great spectacles of 
Nature as in the work of writers and of artists upon whom fame 
has placed its crown. 

It is not necessary to enumerate here the works of the Greek 
sculptors. One may at any time admire in our museums those 
of them which time has spared, remembering that what we retain 
is almost nothing compared with what we have lost. It suffices 
to have shown, in the volumes of this work, some of these glo- 
rious fragments, for no description is comparable to a representa- 
tion to the eye of the object itself.^ But it will be permitted me 
to linger for a moment on two questions which come within the 
province of history, since they belong rather to the study of ideas 
than to that of technical methods. 

Among the statues most praised by the ancients are some 
which astonish us by their colossal size, and others which offend 
our taste by the diversity of colors and materials employed. It 
is a general principle that a colossus requires finish neither in the 
figure itself nor in its details ; and since at the distance where we 
must stand in order to see it, only its effect as a whole can be 
perceived, we have only half of the impression which a work of 
art should produce. But it would be very rash to accuse the great- 
est sculptors who have ever lived of having misapprehended in any 
respect the conditions of an art which they have carried to such 
a height. The makers of these colossi were Pheidias, Polykletes, 
Lysippos ; and we are bound to believe that they had good reason 
for taking pleasure in works like these. It is in the religious feel- 
ing of the sculptor and of the public that this reason must be sought. 
The Greeks believed, with Homer, that the gods had a stature cor- 
responding to their power ; and until the latest days of Hellas, 
on funereal columns and in bas-reliefs where divinities appear, they 
have always a height superior to that of the human beings who 
attend them.^ This is a characteristic by which they may be 
identified. The Egyptians pursued the same method in represent- 
ing their gods and their Pharaohs, the Persians their kings.^ 

^ In the two works, the History of Rome, and tlie History of Greece^ representations will 
be found of all the most beautiful remains of ancient art. 

* See Vol. I. p. 877, a bas-relief representinsr Theseus; Vol. II. p. 309, ex-voto to Demeter; 
and Vol. I. p. 341, the hci^^ht which Homer gives the jjods. 

• For Persian reliefs, where the kings are represented of superior height, see Vol. II. 
p. 396. 
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the Athenians the People or Senate personified ; ' and we do the 
same to express certain ideas, as in the case of the St. Borroraeo 
of Lago Maggiore, and the Liberty Enlightening the World, of New 
York. Executed to be looked at from a distance, they are impres- 
sive by their bulk, and are the plastic expression of lofty ideas, — 
Holiness, the Country, Independence. On the promontory or island 
where such a figure stands, 
between earth and heaven, 
it seems the Genius of the 
people which has erected it, 
— a conspicuous testimony of 
their gratitude, and a visible 
form in which is represented 
their inmost thought. 

It is easy to believe that 
the martial Athene of Fla- 
taia, as tall aa the Athene 
Promachos of the Akropolis,' 
must have produced a great 
effect, although it was only 
of gilded wood, with head, 
feet, and hands of marble. 
HEAD OF ATHKNK.» . Thc recollectlon of the day 

which had seen the defin- 
itive triumph of Greece over the great Oriental empire conse- 
crated her thrice holy for the sons of the victors. But would she 
be so for us? The idea which transfigured her no longer exist- 
ing, the art alone would remain ; and to us this composite art is 
worthless. These monsters of wood or bronze or stone must have 
a heart, a soul, answering to the heart and soul of the artist and 
of his people, without which they are — like the colossi of Rhodes, 
of Nero, and of Munich — only an empty show, or at most a 
triumph of industry. 

1 See Vol. IL p. 62S. 

* See, Vol. L p. 14S, Atlieae Promachoa on mn Athenian coin reprewuting the AkropoU*. 

* Intaglio in red jasper, of the Cabinet of '^^enaE^ from Stosch. Pierrt* antique* gravea, 
[d. 13. The intaglio bears the ugnature Qa the genitive case^ of the engrarer Aipaaioa 
(ACDACIOY). The gem of Aspasios gives us valuable details of the type of face and orna- 
mentation of the helmet of the Athene Farthenos of Fheidiaa. See Colignon, Pkidku, pp. S8 
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But the colossal statues of Pheidias, on the contrary, satisfac- 
tion being given to the religious faith, would have remained to 
all ages work of high art, because no detail in them was neglected. 
For ordinary colossi it is essential to seek, in sufficient remote- 
ness, the exact point of view. Those of Pheidias, shut in by the 
.walls of the sanctuary, escaped this necessity. Athene in her 
naoSf Zeus in his temple, might be closely approached by their 
worshippers; accordingly art, taking on the aspect of religious 
obligation, did its utmost to furnish to the strictest piety, abso- 
lute perfection of detail even in the most inconsiderable acces- 
sories. Upon the thickness of Athene's sandals was engraved 
the battle of the Lapiths and Centaurs, and the devout could 
see for themselves that the sculptor had omitted nothing that 
the design required. 

Other cities, no less religious, but poorer than Athens, could 
not attain this perfection. Megara, a jealous rival, wished to have 
also a colossus, and to have it from the chisel of him who was the 
great master. But means were insufficient, and the god had 
only a head of gold and ivory, with a body of clay and plaster. 

Colossal statuary was strictly devoted to the gods, and had 
its appropriate place in the temples or near them. The same 
is true, and for like reasons, of chryselephantine sculpture. 

The most famous of these statues of gold and ivory, those 
which, by the descriptions of ancient writers, we know the best, 
were the Athene of the Parthenon and the Zeus of Olympia. 

Forty-nine feet three inches^ in height, including the pedestal, 
the Athene stood clothed in a tunic reaching to the sandals, — the 
dress of an Athenian maiden. In one hand she held a Victory,^ 
in the other the spear around which was twined the serpent 
Erichthonios. A sphinx and griffins, emblems of intellect which 
penetrates and grasps the truth, surmounted her helmet, of which 
the visor bore eight horses springing forward at a gallop, — an 
image of the rapidity of divine thought.^ The draperies were 
of gold, the face, hands, and feet of ivory, the Medousa's head 

^ The statue itself was 39 feet 8 inches in height. 
' This Victory was about six feet in height 

* It has been thought that this group on the helmet would make it too heavy ; bot the 
proportions of the statue rendered necessary this decoration of the head. 
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upon the shield was of silver, and the eyes of the goddess were of 
precious stones. On the shield, placed on the ground beside her feet, 
were represented, on the outside, a battle between the Athenians 
and the Amazons ; ^ and on the inside the strife between the gods 
and the giants. On the pedestal was the Birth of Pandora. This 
Athene was truly the maiden goddess, pare in body and soul. 
Slie holds the spear, and wears the formidable aegis. But these 
are weapons of the mind, not those of actual warfare; and her 
eyes explore the infinite, seeking to find the rea- 
sons of eternal things, the science of heaven and 
earth.' 

How did this Athene perish, which Julian, in the 

fourth century of the Christian era, beheld ? It has 

been usual to blame the Christians ; but it was her 

gold that caused her destruction. So lai^e an 

amount of precious metal could not escape pillage, 

whether at the hands of Northern invaders, of 

needy princes, or even of common robbers. The Parthenon liad 

already been plundered in the time of Isokrates, and the Athene 

of Julian must have been merely a fragment.* 

Pheidias was also invit&d to Olympia.* The treasures accumu- 
lated in the temple from the offerings of entire Greece permitted 
him to make a work superior to the statue of the Parthenon. 
Upon a throne of cedar-wood, incrusted with gold, ivory, ebony, 
and precious stones, and adorned with bas-reliefs and paintings, 

' Tlie Louvre claims to powesB s copy of the Wonoded Amazon b^ Kresllu, a coaleinporaiy 
of Pheidias. 

' To the kindneiis of Madame la Duchesse dc Luynu is due the copy which has been 
made, in the Chateau de Dampierre. of the Pallas Athene executed b/ the sculptor SimarC, bjr 
order of the late learned Due de Luynes. 

* Afklepios standing, half-nude, leaning on his staff, about which a serpent is entvined. 
(Engraved cornelian, S2 milt, by IS. Cnbinet de France, No. 1,490 of the Catalogue.) 

* We shall sec later that in -'96 B.C., Lat-barcs took away aU the ornaments of Athene 
that were removable, and the golden shields of the architrave (Pausanias, i. S5, 7). Another, 
earlier, had taken away the Gorgomion. of gilded sil^r. 

» At what time? We do not know. We have already said (Vol. II. p. 663, n. 2) that, being 
accused at Athens, he took shelter with the Blelnns. Pliilochoros. who relates this, adds that 
Fbeidias was put to death by thi» people. Buterilieshavecorrectedhis text in a manner to make 
him say tlie contrary. History knows not how the great Kulptor'a life ended ; the duty which 
was inherited by hin tiescendanis as guardians of the great statue would pcem to imply that he 
died peaceably in Klis. He was bom between 490 B.C. and 486; and it is probable bis 
death occurred in the early years of the Peloponnesian war. 
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Zeus sat majestic. His luxuriant hair and beard were of gold ; 
of gold and ivory was the Victory which he bore in his right 
hand as sign that his will was always triumphant; of gold, 
also, ornamented with various metals, the royal sceptre surmounted 
by an eagle, which he held in his left liand. 
On his head was the wreath of olive-leaves 
of the Olympic victors, but, as was fitting, 
that worn by the god was of gold, as were 
also his shoes and his mantle, which left bare 
his breast of ivory. The face had that mas- 
culine beauty which belonged to the father 
of men and gods ; his tranquil gaze was indeed 

, , 1 . ,1 f 1 . - THE OLYMPIAN EEnS.I 

that 01 the All-poweriul, whom no passion 

disturbs, and behind his wide brow might fitly reside the great 
intellect of the Creator of worlds. Placed at the back of the tuujs, 
at the point to which the prolongation 
of the architectural lines at once drew 
the spectator's gaze, the statue, probably 
about fifty feet in height, appeared even 
larger than it really was, " The more 

THE OLYMPIAN ZEUS.' , , . „ _. , , 

one looks at it. says Cicero, " the lar- 
ger it seems to become ; " and in truth if the seated figure had 
arisen, it would have broken through the roof of the temple. In 
this marvel of art there was at the same time such sovereign 
majesty and paternal benevolence that it seemed, says the cold 
Quintilian, to have added something to the public religion.^ Epik- 
tetos considered it a misfortune to die without having offered one's 
prayers at Olympia. 

The Olympian Zeus shared the fate of the Athene Parthenos : 
his riches were too great for times too barbaric, and beliefs too 
hostile.* It is said that Theodosius cau.sed the statue to be trans- 

1 BererM of a Ktradrochm of Alexander, struck at Mesembria. Legend : BA2IAEQZ 
AAESANdPOY. In the field a helmet, mint-raark of Mesembria, and two other mint-marks. 

* L^end ; AI02 OAYMPlOlf. I-aurelled head of Zeus, left profile. Reverse r EinONEON. 
Eagle Btandiog on a tbanderbolt. (fironze coin of Hipponium in Bnittiuin. Collection of 
Imhoof-Blumer, at Wiotertbur.) 

* zii. 10. See abo the enthusiasm of Cicero in his Orator, 2, and Epiktctos, Dissert., 
L 6, !3. 

* Hie ancient authors have not told us, as they did in the case of the Athene, how much 
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ported to Constantinople in 393 A. D., where it was destroyed a 
few years later by fire ; but it probably was not respected so long 
as that. As early as the second century of our era Lucian banters 
the god, — "him the brave, him the exterminator of giants, who 
remained tranquilly seated while robbers shore away his curls 
of gold." 

Other cities besides Athens and Olympia had chryselephantine 
Btatues. Precious materials were employed for the Argive Here, 
the Asklepios of Epidauros, and many others. Was 
this only from vanity and ostentation ? A nobler 
sentiment inspired this lavishness: it was a tradition 
from the earliest ages and remote countries in the 
depths of Asia. The sacred statues which the Greeks 
, of the primitive periods could not make beautiful, 
they made rich by vestments, color, and ornaments. 
On the shield of Achilleus which Homer describes, Ares and Athene 
were of gold ; and to gain the protection of Atiiene, 
Hektor advises his mother to lay the most pre- 
cious woven stuff upon the knees of the goddess. 
In the fifth century the same thought remained.' 
The bare marble in its dazzling whiteness would 
have been incongruous with that brilliant orna- 

, , , , , ., 1 ■ , , ZBttS NIKBPHOROS.' 

mentation of the old statues, those veils embroidered 
in countless designs, those costly tapestries attached to the walls 
of the naos. Chryselephantine sculpture was therefore a necessity 
imposed by custom, religion, and art. In decorating the statues 
of their gods with such magnificence, the Greeks showed how great 

gold was employed on thu statue of the Olympian Zeus. But the quantity must have been 
large, eiacB each curl of liis abuniliiat hair weighed six minai'm 7^- lb. (Lucian, 7'he Tragk 
Zeus. 26.) 

• Zeus NikephoroB (the Bringer of Victory) seated, and crowned by a Victory ; the eagle 
is at bis fe<!t. (Engraved rornclian of the Cabinet de France. Height, 17 millim.; brcadtb, 
15. No. 1,421 of the Calalngut.) 

^ . . . imrXov S, Strrit rot ;i(apuirTarM ifii luyitrrot (Iliad., vi. 271). 

* Zeus sealed on a throne at the left ; with ihc left hand be leans on a long eceplrc, and 
on tbe ri^bt hand he boldn a wmall Victory, who is about to crown him ; legend : BAZIAEQZ 
ANT10X0Y; in the field, the letter F, a mint-mark. (Reverse of a t«tradrachiu of Antiochos 
I. Soler, king of Syria.) It ia evident that the artists who enp-aved these coins, u well ar the 
intaglio of tlie Cabinet de France, followed the type created by tbe genius of Pbeidias. The 
same is true of tbe coins of Elis with a bead of Zeus. See Vol. I. p. 14S, sod later, in tbis 
volume, p. 153. 
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was their devotion. They were not niggardly with the god; the 
greater the expense, and consequently the sacrifice, the more satis- 
fied the god must be, and the surer his protection. Thus a heca- 
tomb of a hundred bulls secured to him who offered it more of 
the divine favor than the sacrifice of one sheep. The Athenians 
therefore were ready to cover the Athene of the Parthenon with 
gold, forty talents in weight, at a cost equal to four or five mil- 
lion dollars of our money,^ and the Olympian Zeus probably 
received even more ; but such an offering was easily made by 
the Greeks of that time, for in the fifth century b. c. every form 
of display was reserved for the adornment of the public edifices, — 
for the honor, that is to say, of the gods and the city. The 
dwelling-houses were small ; they were ill-built, and even more 
poorly decorated ; and they were so because the citizen spent 
all his time out of doors, and came home to his house only to 
eat and to sleep there. 

Still another idea led to this lavish adornment of the statues 
and temples of the gods. 

We have seen'- that the Greeks and Latins distinguished the 
SatfLoi^ioi^, or numen (the divine power), from the god, who was 
its incarnation. And as this immaterial power could be divided 
without being diminished, the belief was general that the god 
could be present by his numen. in each one of his poliac images, as 
the Roman Catholic Church believes in the Real Presence in the 
consecrated wafer at the same moment in a thousand different 
places. On a painted vase which represents the abduction of 
Europa, Zeus, armed with his sceptre, contemplates himself changed 
into a bull, bounding over the waves, and carrying upon his back 
the daughter of the tyrant Agenoe.^ The Christians long believed 

* Thucydides, ii. 13. 40 talents of gold = 400 talents of silver. The value of the silver 
talent ($1,179.75) should therefore be multiplied by 400 (= $471,900), and this sum ajjain by 
10 or 12, to give approximatively its present value. See Vol. II. p. 608, n. 2. 

2 See Vol. I. p. 383. Their habit of thinking of a double existence of the dead, examples of 
which we have given (Vol. I. pp. 385 ef seq.)^ — one, in the tomb which had received them, the 
other, in the kingdom of Hades, upon Olympos, or in the neighborhood of their former homes, 
made the ancients familiar with the idea of a division of the divine essence. Tlie Egyptians, 
as well as the Greeks and Romans, l)elieved in a division of the human soul, of which a part 
dwelt in the tomb, and was supported by the statue of the dead man. G. Maspero, Hist aire 
des dmes dans rancienne Egi/pte, in the Bull, de r Assoc, scientif, de France^ No. 594, pp. 
373-384. Recueil, i. 152, 599. 

2 Vol. I. p. 353. 

VOL. III. — 9 
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that the old gods, who, they believed, were demons, dwelt in their 
statues.* It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that the Athe- 
nians regarded the Parthenon as the veritable dwelling-place of 
Pallas Athene, and the statue as her bodily form. At the approach 
of Xerxes, Athene was not the only one to flee away, — the Great 
Goddesses quitted Eleusis the night before the battle of Salamis ; 
and in the winter Apollo abandoned Delos for the milder climate 
of the Hyperboreans." Theseus was present at Marathon, to aid 
in the great Athenian victory, as the Theban Herakles went to 
Leuktra to fight against the enemies of his people, and nnder the 
walls of Plataia the Spartans, before attacking the 
city, called away from it the divinities and heroes of 
the place, whose duty it was to act as its defenders. 
At the festival of the Anthesteria, the basHitisa given 
PALLAB. ,jg ijrijjg to Dionysos was led as such into his sanc- 
tuary, where all things were conducted with religious decorum. 
Not such was the case at Rome, in the decadence of polytlieism, 
when the priests of Serapis persuaded a young and beautiful 
matron that the god desired her fur his wife. 

Every year the goddess Athene departed from her sanctuary, 
when, on the 24th of Thargelion (May-June), the ornament.s 
were removed from her statue, that it might be thoroughly 
cleansed. Tlien appeared the rude fittings and the enormous beams 
which supported it. This skeleton of the goddess was quickly 
hidden under a veil ; but the munen was no longer there. Accord- 
ingly, the day of the phjnteria, or washing, was for the city a day 
of mourning, and all haste was made to complete the work 
between sunrise and sunset, that the goddess might be able to 
return into her favorite abode, and again extend her protection 
over the city. When Alkibiades came home to Athens after his 
great victories in the Hellespont, — two hundred galleys taken or 
destroyed, — the multitude was for a moment wild with delight. 
But he made his entrance into the city at the moment of the 
melancholy ceremony of the month .of Thargelion ; the absence of 

' Cf. Fabricinn, Codex apocryphut Novi TeftamfiUi, pp. G69 et Uq. 

* See Vol. I. p. 159, and p. 332, tioie, of Vol. II. 

* Pallafl NikephoroA standing ; she holds in the right hand her spear, and in the left a 
statuette of Victory. (Height, 12 millim. ; breadth, 10 millim. Cabinet de Fraaet, No. 1,S16.) 
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the goddess appeared an omen of evil, — Athene had been unwil- 
ling that Alkibiades should approach her; his offerings to her and 
his services to Athens were alike rejected.' Manifestly, the gods 
dwelt at once in their temples and upon Olympos. 

These religious ideas were common to all the Hellenes, and 
prevailed not in Greece only, but everywhere and in all ages. 
The poet who represents Napoleon holding his re- 
view of the dead was probably not aware that he 
copied the ancients. After the death of Alexander 
the Argyraspides offered him sacrifices, and set up 
his royal tent in their encampment. They believed 
that the warrior, now a god, dwelt there ; that by athkse * 

night he went through the camp visiting his own 
soldiers, and that by day, on the march, he preceded their col- 
umns as an invisible genius." These ideas, which recur in all 
classic antiquity, explain how tradition, which demanded costly 

> Plutarch, Allcib., 42. The Abbd de Ouasco, in a book published in ITGg, enUtled De 
Vu/age de$ Statue) rhez Un Attcien», says, p. 172 : " Iiimgine a peujile who buUeved in a diviae 
a,aA efficLcnt virtue in (he objt^cts of its cult." See, in liis chapter xv., a, list of the numerous 
wonders that took plaee in tlie temples, the movement of eyes or head on the part of the 
statues attesting ttie indwelling divinity. Tlie ancient autliurn often s])eak of statues ehained 
to the spot. PauEaniaii, for instance, meDtions at Sparta those of Aphrodite Morpho and 
of Enyalios. The .Spartans, he mvh (iii. IS), tiiink the same about this ststue that the 
AthenianB do about the Winglc^ss \'ictory, believing that Enyalios will never leave Sparta, 
being chained, as the Victory will never take iliglit from Athens, Ix'cause she has no wings 
with whicli to fly. At On-homenos he saw the eh^ned statue of Aktaion. Before being 
thus fettered, Aklaion as a si[>ettre ravaged the land, he saye (ix. 88). During the siege of 
Tyre by Alexander, the inhabitants put (chains upon the statue of Baal-Melkart, lest the 
divinity should go over to the Macedonians. Egyptian statues also had life ; they spoke and 
moved. The Pharaohs eonsulled thcni on affairs of State. See Maspero, Notes ,<ur i/iielqiKx 
point) 'U grammaire et d'hisloire, in the Rerueii. i. I54--I(ifi. 

' Reverse of a bronze coin of Athena of the seconil century b. c. I^egeod : AOHNAIIIN. 
The goddess standing, looking to the left ; on tlie right liand she liolds a Victory about to crown 
her i with the left hand she holds her spear and her shield, which rents upon the groun<l. 

' Diodoms, xvlil. 61. Euripides speaks somewhere of these old fables "which confine the 
divine substance within the walls of a temple." We know that the Romans erotrii [calle<I 
forth] tlie gods of the cities they were liesieging, promising them greater honors if they would 
come to Rome. Tlius did CamilhiB at Veii, Fabius at Tarentum, etc. On this bi'lief, see Cii'ero, 
De Legibui, ii. 2, and the oration of Lysias Against Androkydn. Rome haii evena.-ecret name 
for her tutelary genius, so that the enemy might not by brilliant offers per.'uaiie him to aban- 
don bis people. Even as late as the third century a. i>. Dion Casslus (lix. 3H) says, sp<>aking 
of Caligula: "He wished to transform the statue of Uiyinpian Jupiter into his own image, 
hut could not succeed in doing this. The vessel construclcd to trans]x>rt the god was struck 
by lightning and destroyed: and every time the workmen approai-hi!<l the statue fur liw 
purpose of substituting the emperor's bead for that of Jupiter, burau of laughter were heard, 
whicli drove them awav." 
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materials for the images of the gods, and devotion, which made 
these images the habitual residence of divinity, led artists to the 
creation of chryselephantine statuary. Lactantius regarded it 
with disapproval. These richly attired statues seemed to him 
great dolls, which might please a little girl.^ We shall not 
be guilty of such blasphemy, but it cannot be denied that in 
this respect again the taste of the Greeks was not the same with 
ours; and attempts at restorations have not made converts of 
us. The reason of this is manifest, — we have not the same 
religious faith. In the Greece of Perikles the religious sentiment 
still dominates the aesthetic sense.^ 

Another conclusion may also be drawn from this study. The 
direction taken in the fifth century by sculpture shows that the 
national religion, notwithstanding the attacks that were begin- 
ning to be made upon it, was still thoroughly alive ; and of this 
we shall have many proofs in the narratives about to follow. 

Pheidias did not limit himself to representing the gods, that 
is, to the making of colossal statues ; with his own hand, or more 
probably by the hand of those who wrought under his direction, 
he covered with less divine sculpture the frieze, the metopes, and 
the two pediments of the temple, whose figures, seen from below, 
appeared to be only of ordinary stature. Those which he carved 
upon the shield of Athene and upon the edges of her sandals 
were still less in size. The magnificent fragments which remain to 
us of the two pediments, — Demeter and Kora, Iris and the Kephis- 
sos, the Graces or the Fates, Herakles or Theseus, — are the work 
of his .school, and, we may say, of his mind.^ Mutilated as they are, 

1 De orufine erroriR, ii. 5. The wonl "doll" is older than Lactantius, and seems to have 
sprung to the lips of some rival of Pheidias; for Isokrates, who was almost his contemponury, 
complaining that he was accrused of keeping speeches for sale, adds : " It is as if a man should 
say of Pheidias that he was a maker of dolls {Kopon\aBofi) " {Antidosis, 2, edit. Havet); that is 
to say, of figurc?s cast by an artisan, instead of sculptured by an artist. 

2 The chryselephantine statues required very special care to prevent the ivory from 
cracking by excess of dryness, the gold from becoming tarnished, and the image from accumu- 
lating dust. (See Pausanias, ii. 27.) Accordingly, there were attached to the temple servitors 
whose duty it was to attend to the toilet of the gfxl. At Olympia they were called ^ai^pvvnu> 
"those who cleansed and rendered brilliant; *' and the descendants of Pheidias held tliis office 
by hereditary succession. In the Parthenon they were called the Upa(upyilkUf the ** workers." 

* The metopes, especially the battle between the Lapiths and Centaurs, and certain parts 
of the western pediment and of the frieze, still show archaic stiffness. 

Note. — On the opposite page is represented a group from the eastern pediment of 
the Parthenon. This fra^^ment is now in the British Museum. 
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these marblea, like the statue of the Victory untying her sandal, 
are the equals, if not the superiors, of the moat famous works of 
the Kenaissance in their purity of style arid in the calm serenity 
of the figures, whose limbs are not convulsed with violent action, 
nor their foreheads overburdened with thought, as is too often 
the case when sculpture apeks to rival painting. What mighty 
life in these divinities, tranquilly seated on the pediments, and 



how . calm, upon their fiery horses, are the horsemen in the 
Fanathenaic procession ! Lat«r came the school of grace and 
sensuous delight, of which an Athenian, Praxiteles, was the master ; 
later still, passion will agitate the marble : with that begins the 
decline of the sculptor's art. It is not adapted to the composition 
of a drama in stone, like the Farnese Bull. 

It is to the eternal honor of Pheidias that he broke finally with 
the hieratic art, whose influence may still be recognized in the 

' M&rbte from the wettem pedimeat of the PartheDon, and now in tbe Britieh Museum 
^from a photograph). 
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beautiful statues of Aigina, with figures admirably studied but life- 
less, and faces that wear, even in suffering and in death, the sam« 



imbecile smile. The great sculptor sought beauty, which is the 
spiritual essence of things, whether it be the soul seen through the 

^ A marble which, at first in the Strangford Collection, bag now been added to the BritislL 
Museum (from a photograph). Thin has been recognized as a copy of the shield which Pbei- 
djan made for his Athene, and upon which he sculptured the battle between the AtbeDitms and 
the Amnzone. Phitan-b (^PeriUes, 31) relates that Pbeidias represented himself among the 
combatants " as a tiald old man lifting a stone with both bands." This is the figure Qlad in ao 
fxnmlx, a working-man's tunic, ilinvlly undi'r the Medousa's head, and of which we have earlier 
(Vol. II. [1. 039) given an enlarged head. Plicidias, Plutarch tells us, also introduced a very 
bcauCiful likeness of Perikles. lie was represented fighting, spear In hand, and the face partly 
conct'Ble<l by the hand lifted in front of it, but so skilfully managed that on each side of the 
hand the likeness oould be clearly seen. On the Strangford shield the figure of Perikles is joft 
behind that of Pheidias. 

Note. — On the opposite page are represented fragments from the BBstem frieze of the 
Parthenon, immcdiattly following thoxe represented Vol. I. p. fill, from casts and from the 
originaln. The seated divinities are in Athens; the first ei^ht fjjnires of (lie lower register are 
in (he louvre ; all the rest are in London. (Cf. Michaelis, Der Parthenon, p. 257, and pi. 14.) 
The gods, " invisible spectators, as in the epic poems, are present at the proceaMon" (Beule, 
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body, or nature contemplated in its most harmonious unfolding ; and 
this ideal beauty he made visible without perceptible effort, — which 
is the supreme art, for only what is simple is grand.^ One of 
those men who believe that art is the copy of nature asked Pheidias, 
it is said, whence he obtained the majestic figure of his Olympian 
Zeus. " In Homer," he replied, and recited the lines, — 

^^ As thus he spake, the son of Saturn gave 
The nod with his dark brows. The ambrosial curls 
Upon the Sovereign One's immortal head 
Were shaken, and with them the mighty Mount 
Olympus trembled." * 

Notwithstanding this famous answer, which probably is purely a 
matter of legend, it is not in Homer that Zeus appeared to Pheidias. 
The sculptor has his work in his mind. No man sees it except 
himself; in its execution the veils are withdrawn, and the image 
appears.^ But what formed this first image? Individual culture 
and the spirit of the time. That the Olympian Zeus was tranquil 
and serene, is due to the fact that the sculptor borrowed from the 
poet only the name of his Olympians and the feeling of their 
greatness, while himself receiving the strong imprint of the phi- 
losophy of the age of Perikles, which deprived the gods of their 
passions, and gave of the divine nature that idea which Anaxagoras 
and Sokrates were beginning to put forth ; namely, of calm in 
strength, of serenity in power, of intelligence in the government 
of the Kosmos. Aristotle writes : " The divinity moves all nature, 
and is itself unmoved." The great sculptor had had the same 

ii. 144 et seq.). Then follow men leaning ujmn staves ; they converse gravely ; another man 
seems to be giving instructions to the first young girls. The same group of three figures is 
repeated, and then comes the procession of maidens, carrying cups and oinochoai ; two of them 
carry together a heavy censer (dvfuarrjpiov) 

* In the magnificent portrait which Perikles makes of the character of his fellow-coun- 
trymen he expresses well that sober and severe taste for grand and simple beauty which 
is the talent of Athenian artists : <l>ikoKaKovfity firr' €VT€\€ias (Thucyd., ii. 40). 

2 [Iliad, translated by W. C. Bryant, lines 667-671.] 

» Cicero says, in the Orator, 2 : " AVhen Pheidias created his Zeus or his Athene, he 
took no model, but he had in his soul a lofty type of beauty, which was visible to his mental 
eye, and was reproduced by his hand." Pheidias rarely worked in marble. Of the thirty 
statues ascribed to him, Uwenty-three are in bronze, seven in gold and ivory, three in marble. 
Polykletes also preferred for his statues bronze to marblt*. The brass-founders of Aigina 
were famous. Pheidias is the undisputed master in bas-relief, — a kind of sculpture altogether 
ideal and conventional, used by him instead of the high relief, and employed by the moderns 
(except J. Goujon) only in our day. 
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idea which the great pliiloaopher expressed a century after his 
time. We must therefore ascribe to Pheidias, in addition to all 
his other gifts, a conception of divinity kindred to that held by 
the loftiest minds of his time. Their ancestors had made the gods 
in the image of man ; these men now gave as the great moral 
rule a resemblance to the idealized god, 6^o«i)<ri? t^ $€^, and Pliei- 
dias put in execution that formula. This union of the most finished 
art with the most lofty thought explains the harmonious grandeur 
of this epoch which counted 60 
many " makers," iroitjrat. The 
Romans were lovers of the use- 
ful, which brings in profit ; the 
Greeks sought beauty, which de- 
lights : and theirs was the bet- 
ter choice. 

In speaking of the sculptured 
human figure, the question of 
polychromy again recurs. A 
statue of white marble is art 
spiritualized ; a statue painted, 
like the saints in a village church, 
is coarse and sensual art. Among 
the ancient Greeks there certainly 
HRAD OF KIKE, OB vicTOBT.' were statues painted in glaring 

colors of a single tint, for this 
usage lasted long, and is clearly testified to by Pliny and Quintilian. 
But the artists of the age of Perikles had a very refined taste, and 
would not have been willing to make their works objects of sen- 
sual curiosity, or figures which, while having the aspect of life, 
were, so to speak, only corpses stiffened by death.' For the statues 

> Marble from the western pediment of the Parthenon, in the Laborde Collection {from a 
phott^raph). 

* At Munich I noticed, in a chapel of St. Peter's Church, peasants praying around a 
tomb. I was touched bv tlie sight ; Init on approaching, I perceived that these figures were 
only painted stone I turned away ; instead of an act of devotion and affectionat* remem- 
brance, performed hy tlic kindred of the dead, I had been obiierving only the trickery of a 
vulgar exhibit ion-room. All the mediipval iilatuary, down to the Renaissance, was polychrome. 
It was Michael Angelo who made the most vigorous attack upon this custom. See L. Cou- 
rajod, La Poltjrhromie dans la Matuaire du moyen age el de la RenauMtiee (C, R. de FAead. 
den intrr., t! aoOt, 1886). 
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of the gods which they wished to make splendid, they employed 
the most precious materials. For the heroes and for Olympic vic- 
tors they used bronze and marble, covering the latter with a faint 
color, which rendered tlie stone more pleasing to the eye, and pre- 
served it from the weather as by a kind of transparent gauze.' 

Plato testifies to this custom, which the sight of the chrys- 
elephantine statues must have encouraged ; but he adds at the 
same time a piece of advice for the correction of 
whatever might be unseemly in this taste, carried to 
an extreme. " If we were painting a statue," he 
says, " and a critic should reproach us for not using 
more vivid colors, ... we should reply to this objec- 
tor, ' Do not think that it is proper to paint the babdosyx.* 
eyes in so strong color that they would no longer 
be eyes ; ' and what I say of this part of the body is true of the 
rest." ' Plato thought evidently that color should be used to 
bring out nature more clearly, but not to change it. In this, as 
in all other respects, it was important not to go beyond due mod- 
eration, — that pre-eminent quality of Greek genius ; and we can- 
not doubt that sculptors obeyed, only in discreet measure, that 
taste for color which to this day prevails in all the lands of 
the sun.* 



ni. — Painting, Music, and Other Arts. 

If the description of the shield of Achilleus in the Iliad is a 
work of the imagination, the detailed account which Pausanias 
gives of those of the Athene of the Parthenon and of the Olympian 

* V\my (xxxT. tl, 28) says that the painter Nihias aided Praxiteles iii aiatuu drcum 
linendii. 

* Krater intended for the victor in the Olympic Games. The design upon this krater is 
a winged Victory driving a biga. On the foot are two sphinxes facing each other; under tlie 
handles, two masLs. This vase. Id the fineness of its executioD, is one of the marvels of 
■nti<iuB glyptics. Engraved sardonyx, of the Collection de Luynes, in the Cahinct de France 
(No. 95). Height, 17 milhin.; breadth, 12 millim. 

* Rep., iv., initio. 

* Id respect to the taste of Sonthern raws for color, see, among a thousand other testi- 
monies, what Dr. Gustave Le Bon has recently said ui the temples of Nepaul, "painted in 
mleDK red, and having Iheir brick and copper roofs supported by Ibousands of gods and 
goddesses clothed in the most dazzling colors." 
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Zeus, after a minute study of each, shows that the school of 
Athens had brought to great perfection the art of chiselling 
metal and ivory, as well as that of working in stone, in casts, or 
in relief. It may be conjectured, however, that this skill was bor- 
rowed from the school of Argos, where bronze work was highly 
esteemed. 

A corresponding skill in painting was never attained in Greece, 
although anecdotes more famous than truthful would seem to 
indicate otherwise. Modem painting appeals 
to the emotions: that of the ancients was 
rather sculptural, in this sense that it sacri- 
ficed color to drawing, and effects of light 
to form. It knew neither what we may call, 
in thinking of Rembrandt, the drama of light 
and shade, or, in thinking of the Venetian 
school, the harmonious accord of colors. Panai- 
nos, the brother of Pheidias, and Mikon, the painter of the temple 
of Theseus, decorated, with Polygnotos, the Poikile, or Painted Por- 
tico, with pictures which narrated to the Athenians the great deeds 
of their fathers.^ In the Battle of Marathon, 
by Panainos, were represented Miltiades, Kalli- 
machos, Kynaigeiros, even Datis and Artapher- 
nes. Pheidias studied painting, as did another 
eminent sculptor. Michael Angelo ; but he would 

paint no portrait but that of Perikles. Sikyon was the first Greek 
city that had a school of drawing, Athens, Miletos, and, later, 
Corinth, followed this example. We shall see in the next chapter 

> Till' sacred butt has a garland of ivy srounil his flanks. He is rushing forward with 
lowered hi'ad, shakin); his tail ; uadi;r his feet b a thyrsos, orDamented with GUeU. In the 
field above Iiim in the sigoaturi' of the engraver, Myllos : YAAOY- (Agat£.chaloedony; 
hei^rht. 22 millim., breadth, 41 millim. Catalogue, etc.. No. 1,637. This ei^raved ItaDe u 
ODi' of the most famous in the French national collei'tion.) 

^ We have already said (Vol. IT. p 033, n. 1) that the scene painted on tlie cop of 
EiijihronioP rfpresentinj; .AniphitriK- was perhaps suggested by one of the paintings of Mikon 
in the Tliesyion. 

■ Laurelled hi>ail of Apollo, threeHjuartcrs front. Keverse : lion, to the left, with 
rerertiil head : abovo. a star. Legend : EP AIAYHQN lEFH. This legend (in oMiutw Up>i) 
appears ti> Kisnify that tho coin wan made from the iDi;<its of metal preserved in the temple of 
Apollo at Dldymos (MillinRen, Si/Ufige o/ Ancient Unedited Coiru, p. 70). Coin of Miletos 

XoTE. — On the opposite page is represented a Victory untying lier sandal. This is a 
fragment of the balustrade of the temple of Athene Nike (from a photograph). (See p. 10!. 
remains of this temple.) 
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that Greece had great painters, and that they were not Athenians 
by birth who held the pre-eminence in this art. It would be, more- 
over, rash to speak of Greek painting otherwise than according to 
the opinion of the ancients, for we have nothing left of it except 
painted vases, which are the work of artisans rather than of artists, 
and the mural decorations of Pompeii and Herculaneum, — too often 
executed hastily, and probably by cheaply paid workmen.^ The 
Roman mosaics were also made by Greeks ; but none of them, with 
the exception of the Battle of Issos, are of a high order of art.^ 

The Greeks had the merit of comprehending that the very 
highest intellectual culture is one of the conditions of greatness 
for the individual and for the State ; and they neglected no means 
to attain this culture. To the study of poets and philosophers, 
which forms the mind,^ to gymnastic exercises, which develop 
agility and strength, they added in their plan of education music, 
which accustoms the soul to harmony, and dancing, which gives 
grace. These two secondary arts were at Sparta the principal 
arts; they also held a great place among the Athenians, though 
Athens never stamped them as her own in the way that she did 
architecture and statuary. Indispensable auxiliaries at festivals, 
sacrifices, and funerals, they lent their aid in the performance of 
the rites of religion. The marvellous effects of the lyre of Orpheus 
were in all men's memories, and this hero was the ideal type of 
martial valor. Achilleus was represented celebrating his exploits 
upon the kithara ; * in the Iliad and the Odyssey there is no feast 
without its melodious singer. Until the latest days of Greece 
men believed in this beneficial effect of music. Polybios attributes 
the disasters of the Arkadians to their neglect of this art, which 
calms the passions and, teaching the rules of harmony, habituates 

1 See, for example, Vol. I. p. 342, the mural paintinjr representin<r Poseidon and Apollo 
in the service of Laomedon, by one of these artists. In the History of Rome there are a num- 
ber of paintings represented from Pompeii, Herculaneum, the Palatine, the tomb of the Statilii, 
etc. ; some of these are graceful, but not one is the work of a master. 

* In closing his account of Roman painting, Pliny says (xxxv. 2, 5, and 5, 29) : " Idleness 
has destroyed the arti* ; no longer able to paint souls, men have forgotten how to paint bodies. 
. . . We have said enoujrh of a dvinjr art." 

* See Vol. II. p. 560, n. 2, the general meaning of the word mousikn. Aristotle (Polit , 
viii. 7), using it in its restricted sense, complains that in his time music is regarded only 
fts an accomplishment. 

* See, in Vol. I. p. 810, Achilleus Kithareidos, from an engraved stone. 
VOL- III. — 10 
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men to respect the public peace." The musician Damon, a friend 
of Perikles and of Sokrates, asserted that musical modes could not 

' On the subject of ancient nin?ip see the leametl work of Gcvagrt, Hitloire et Ike'orie de la 
mwtiijtie dans Vanliquiti', and, in the Ilisloire de la lirie'ralure grecque of Otf. Muller, ohap. xii., 
on tbe ch'velopment of firei-k music. 

* Marble of the Pourlalts Collection ; now in the British Museum. (From a phologntph.) 
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be changed without unsettling the bases of morality and the 
laws of the state. Plato is of the same opinion, and Aristotle 
called music " the greatest delight of life." We know what impor- 
tance was attributed to it by the Pythagorean school, who sought 
to hear the music of the celestial spheres revolving melodiously 
in the infinite spaces. 

The poets also believed that nectar and ambrosia did not suf- 
fice to the Olympians, and that they needed divine harmonies to 
occupy the tedium of immortality. 

" golden lyre, possession by a common right of Apollo and the dark- 
haired Muses, . . . thou quenchest even the pointed thunderbolt of ever- 
flowing fire : and on the sceptre of Zeus sleeps the eagle, having on either 
side dropped his swift wing, the king of birds ; and a black cloud over his 
beaked head, a cloud the sweet bar of his eyelids, thou hast shed, and he, 
slumbering, heaves his undulating back, overpowered by thy vibrations. For 
even violent Ares, having left behind the liard points of spears, soothes his 
heart with a trance, and thy weapons wound tlie minds even of the gods by 
tlie art of Apollo and the deep-zoned Muses." ^ 

Aristophanes says, in more vigorous phrase : — 

" Thus the swans, exciting at the same time a mingled noise with their 
wings, chanted Apollo sitting on the banks along the river Hebros, and 
through the ethereal cloud the cry passed ; and a breathless calm stilled the 
waves, and all Olympos resounded, and astonishment seized the kings, and 
the Olympian Graces and Muses shouted aloud the strain." ^ 

Number, measure, harmony, are a need of the soul, and were 
especially a need of the Greek soul. But what would the old 
poets of Hellas think if they heard our concerts, in which certain 
persons assume to reveal to us " the absolute essence of things 
and the secret movements of the life of the universe " ? ^ Perhaps 
they would wonder that our music, expressive and passionate, no 
longer had that tranquil harmony which, in their opinion, calmed 
the agitations of gods and men and of universal nature.* 

The Greeks understood dancing differently from ourselves, for 
they had number and measure in it, — which are in art a mani- 

* Pindar, Pythics, i., initio. 2 fj^^ Birds, v. 774 et seq, 

* It must be said that it is a German. Nohl, Mosa\l\ pp. 17-18, who formulates this idea 
of musical esthetics, from which, happily, French composers are still far distant. 

* " The Greeks," says Vitruvius (iii. 1 and vi. 2) " have so happily combined vivid imagi- 
nation with reflective reason that they laid the laws of proportion upon their architects as 
well as upon their M*uiptors, upon their poets no less than upon their musicians." 
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festation of beauty, but exist no longer when grace is replaced 
by bewildering rapidity. In Greece dancing was a part of reli- 
gious solemnities and of military training. " The ancients/' says 
Plato, in the seventh book of The Laws^ '' have left us a number of 
beautiful dances." In the Dorian cities they were part of the most 
* important rites in the cult of Apollo, 'and the gravest personages 

took part in them. Theseus, returning from Krete, 
danced, in the sacred island of Delos, the gnayios, 
to celebrate his victory over the Minotaur ; ^ and the 
Spartans, to recall every year their triumph over 
the people of Thyra, danced the gymnopaidia before 
BRONZE COIN.* ^^^ statucs of Apollo, Artemis, and Leto, singing, 

as they danced, verses of Alkman and of the Kretan 
Thaletas.^ The Dionysiac dances with thyrsoi and lighted torches 
were a mimic representation of the life of Dionysos. 

Near Eleusis was the fountain of the Beautiful Dances, Kailli- 
choros, where the initiated danced, singing the invocation to 
lakchos : — 

" lakchos, highly honored, come to thy pious votaries to dance throufj^h 
this meadow ; shaking the full-fruited chaplet about your head abounding 
in myrtle, and with bold foot treading a measure possessing the largest 
share of the Graces, holy and sacred, the unrestrained mirth-loving act 
of worship."* 

Plato in his treatise on The Laws ^ — which is a commentary, so 
to speak, on Athenian laws and customs — attaches extreme impor- 
tance, even in respect to their moral education, upon the epheboi pos- 
sessing " the art of choruses," which includes singing and dancing. 

" The gods," he says, " touched with compassion for man, whom 
Nature condemns to labor, have provided for us intervals of repose by 
the succession of festivals in their honor. It is their will that the Muses, 
led by Apollo and accompanied by Dionysos, should celebrate these festi- 
vals with us. These divinities, presiding over our solemnities, give us a 
sense of order, measure, and harmony ; and this sentiment, which under 

* Plutarch, Theseus^ 19. In the yipavos were imitated the windings of the Labyrinth. 
See in Xenophon's Anabasis, vi. 1, the description of many warrior-dances. 

2 Theseus, covered with a lion's skin, and holding one of the horns of the Minotaur, who 
is sinking to the ground before him ; legend : TPOIZHNIQN. (Reverse of: a bronze coin of 
Troizen, with the effigy of Commodus.) 

* Pausanias, iii. 2, 7. 

* Aristophanes, The Frogs, lines 324 seq. 
^ Book ii. ch. i. 
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their direction regulates our moTementB, teaches ds to form, by onr songs 
and dances, a chain which entwiaea and unites us." 

Far from objecting to exercises which in other times serve only 
as amusement, the poet-philosopher regards them as necessary for 
the good order of cities and individuals. 

That there were in Ionia and elsewhere efEeminate dances, may 
easily be believed ; but it was at Rome and at Constantinople that 
dancing assumed a lascivious character. At Sparta 
and Athens the Pyrrhic dance was a military exer- 
cise and a lesson in patriotism. The epheboi danced 
at the Greater and Lesser Panathenaia,' — imitating 
all the movements of a combat, attacking, defend- 
ing, and avoiding arrows. And was not the heroic 
round of the Suliot women a remembrance of those 

warlike dances ? Taking refuge at the top of a mountain, 
to escape the yataghan or the harem of the Turks, they 
chanted their funeral hymn, and clasping each other's 
hands, danced upon the summit, which was surrounded 
by precipices. Each time the dancing group passed the 
steepest declivity the circle grew less, for one of the 
dancers had flung herself over the cliff ; and so, one by 
one, they perished. 

' They were called mipptxioTal (Schol. to Aristophanes, The Clouds, v. 988), 

* The entyr ebakes with the right hand a thyrsos ornameDtcd with fillets; hie fown- 
skin hangfl on bis left arm. (Engraved eorneltan, of the Collection de Luynes, in the Cabinet 
de France, No. 68. Height, 18 miliini. , breadth, 15 milllm.) 

* Apollo, halt nude, standing, holding the Ijtc and the plebtron. (Agate in the Cabinet 
de France. Height, 25 millim. ; breadth, 12 millim. Catalogue, No. 1,464.) 

* Bas-relief, discovered by BeuU on the Akropolis (from the AcropoU tTAliines, vol. ii. pi. 
4). Eight j-oung men, divided into two groups, advance towards the right ; they are nude, 
armed with the shieLl, and bdmeted. Behind them stands a &gure, probably the choregos- 



CHAPTER XXn. 

GSEEE UTEBATUBE AITD ABT IS THE FIFTH OEVTTTBT B. a 

L — The Pkogress of Intellectual Culture in the whole 

Greek World. 

EVERY Greek nation of this age had not at its head a man 
like Perikles, whose name is appropriately given to the 
period now under consideration ; but those who cultivated neither 
literature nor the arts at least comprehended them, and by their 
enthusiasm gave inspiration to artists and poets. At the Delphic 
and Olympic festivals, in presence of the most beautiful nature, 
upon a soil as it were impregnated with divinity and poetry, under 
that transparent sky which never weighed heavily upon men's 
souls, we behold winding along the shores of the Alpheios, or on 
the slopes of Pamassos, the theoria surrounding the consecrated 
victims, or some great concourse of people following the crowned 
poet, musician, or athlete. The crowd stands still to listen. Hero- 
dotos recites some chapter of his History ; a rhapsodist, by public 
decree, chants the verses of Homer, of Hesiod, or Empedokles ; some 
sculptor unveils a statue, or some painter a picture. For these 
festivals are the public exhibition of all forms of skill, of courage, 
and of talent. Strength and agility, the essential virtues of a 
military people, received their reward at these games ; while beauty 
in all its manifestations, whether due to body or soul, the labor of 
the hands or the efforts of the mind, obtained sovereign empire. 
From the festivals every Greek carries home to his native city 
a taste for these beautiful objects which have been set before his 

Note. — The illustration facing this page represents the Zeus of Otricoll. Marble bust 
found at Otricoli, and now in the Vatican. (From a photograph.) 
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«yes. Then the cities vie with each other in magniScence ; archi- 
tecture and sculpture multiply their works, which the Greeks, 
guided by their artistic instinct, almost always place in admirable 
positions.' Plataia asks from Pbeidias a colossal statue of 
Athene and a statue of Zeus; Lem- 
nos another Athene, known to anti- 
quity as " the beautiful Lemnian ; " 
Delphi an Artemis and an Apollo; 
•Olyrapia that statue of Zeus which 
made visible the majesty of the ruler 
ot the gods.' Delphi and Corinth 

institute a competition in painting, where Panainos is defeated by 
Timagoras of Chalkis, who in a poem boasts of his victory, and 
where Polygnotos of Thasos obtains such a a brilliant triumph 
that the Ampbiktyona decree him rights of hospital- 
ity in all the cities of Greece. Sikyon, whose school 
of painting followed that of Athens, already bad 
Polykletes, the successful rival of Pheidias. whom 
he perhaps surpassed in correctness of design ; and 
of him the Argives asked a colossal statue of Here 
in gold and ivory, — a rival to the Athene Parthenos. The sculp- 
tor waa successful, and it was thought that he as appropriately 
reproduced the noble and pure beauty of Here as Pheidias the 
imposing majesty of the ruler of the gods. Olympia boasts of 
its temple, Delphi of its sanctuary, whose pediment was sculp- 

> Most td the promontories of Peloponnesoa, Attika, Tonia, and the islands were marked 
by temples, trophies, and Combs. Thesi! monuments, !>urrounded by woods and rocks, seen 
under all effects of light, — now amid clouds and thunderstorms, now lighted up by tho moon, 
now at sunset, now at dawn of day, — must have rendered the (.'oaatn of Greece incomparably 
beautiful; the land thus adorned niu^t have looked to the sailor like Kybele, the ancient 
goddess, who, crowned with turrets and seated on the seashore, commanded Poseidon, her 
son, to iipread out his waves at licr feet. — Chateaubriand, Itine'raire, p. 162. 

* Laurellerl head of Zeus ; right profile. Rererxe : fAAElON. Eagle standing, to the 
right, on a capital of the Ionic order. (Didrachm of EIib, in genere.) See, Vol. I. p. 142, 
another coin of the same type. 

■ The mask of ihe Olympian Zeus which we have (?ee p. 131, the Zeus of Otricoli) is 
perhaps a reduction from the original, or may be a copy of the Zeus of Lysippoa. 

* Satyr standing, fastening a fillet about his head ; he has around the hips a girdle of 
gCMt's hair, and his thyrsos stands on the ground, supported against his shoulder. The pose 
of the statue is suggestive of the Diadoumt-nos of Polykletes. (Intaglio on black jasper, iif 
tbe CoUection de Luynes, in the Cabinet of Medals, No. 72. Height, IT millim. ; breadth, 
11 millim.) 
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tured by two Athenians, — Praxias and Androsthenes. Aigina, 
a sterile rock, had, however, five temples, in whose ruins have been 
found precious fragments. Epidauros had the most costly temple 
of antiquity, and Tegea the largest in the Peloponnesos. 

Note. — On the opposite page are represented some of the principal types of Syra- 
cosan coins, from the origin of the coinage of Syracuse in the sixth century b. c. down to about 
the beginning of the third century. The collection is intended to show at a glance the gradual 
development of the monetary art in the city where that art seems to have attained and long 
kept a most remarkable superiority. The following is a brief description of these fine coins^ 
with the approximative date of their mintage. 

1. sVRAKOslON. Hero, nude, driving a biga, the horses stepping to the right. Reverse : 
incused square, divided into four compartments. In the centre, in an incused circular space^ 
a small female head of archaic style, left profile. (Tetradrachm struck in the time of the 
oligarchy of the Geomori, the sixth century b. c.) 

2. 2VRAK02ION, in retrograde legend. Woman's head (perhaps a Victory), wearing a 
laurel-wreath; around it four dolphins. Reverse: hero, in a tunic, driving a chariot with 
three horses stepping to the right. Above the horses a Victory flying, a fillet in her hands ; 
in the exergue, a lion. Pentekontalitron of Gelon I. (485-478 b. c). 

3. 2YPAK02I0N. Head of the n^-mph Arethousa, right profile, her hair covered with a 
kekryphalos of peculiar form ; around, four dolphins. Reverse : bearded hero, in a tunic, 
driving a chariot with three horses stepping to the right. Above the horses a flying Victory, 
a fillet in her hands. (Tetradrachm struck during the democratic government which 
preceded the siege of Syracuse by the Athenians, 466-415 b. c.) 

4. ryPAKOSION. Head of Persephone, left profile, with a wreath of leaves of com, and 
large ear-jewels ; around, four dolphins. In the exergue, EYAINE, signature of Evainetes, the 
engraver of the die. Reverse : woman in a quadriga, the horses galloping to the left. She 
holds a long wand, with which she guides the horses. Above, a flying Victory, a fillet in her 
hands. In the exergue, a helmet, a cuirass, knemides, and a shield. (Pentekontalitron of the 
elder Dionysios or his immediate successors, 406-345 b. 0.) 

The names of engravers on the coins of Syracuse are as follows : Kimon, Evainetes, Euth . . . , 
Eukleides, Eumenes, Parmenides, Sosion, and Phrygillos. Beside the magnificent medal- 
lion signed by Evainetes we give that of Kimon, who was his contemporary and his worthy 
rival. 

5. 2YPAK02II2N. Head of Persephone, with small ear-jewels, left profile. Tlie hair of 
the goddess is bound by a wide fillet, on which is the letter K, initial of KIMON, artist-engraver 
of the die. Around the head, four dolphins ; in the exergue, the word KIMON. The reverse 
of this pentekontalitron of Kimon is the same with that of Evainetes. 

6. Head of the nymph Arethousa, three quarters front, with dishevelled hair bound by a 
broad fillet, on which is the engraver's name, KIMON. Above the head, in very thin letters, 
APEB02A. In the field, three dolphins. Reverse : 2YPAK02ION. The nymph Arethousa 
in a quadriga, the horses galloping to the left ; she turns her head, giving a front view of her 
face. Above the horses, a Victory, holding a fillet, seems advancing towards the nymphs, 
walking upon the heads of two of the horses. In the exergue, an ear of com. (Tetradrachm 
signed by Kimon, and coined under the elder Dionysios or his successors, 406-345 b. c.) 

7. 2YPAKOSION. Head of the nymph Arethousa, with large ear-jewels; before her 
EYAINE, signature of the artist-engraver. Reverse : young Herakles, kneeling to the right, 
strangling in his arms the Nemsan lion. (Gold piece signed by Evainetes, and coined under 
the elder Dionysios or his successors, 406-345 B. c.) 

8. 2YPAK02ION. Head of Pallas, three quarters front, with helmet having crest and 
quadruple aigrette. On the front of the helmet, in very small letters, EYKAEIAA, signature 
of Eukleidas, artist-engraver of the die. Reverse: SYPAKOZION. Leokaspis, armed with 
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Argos, punished for its isolation by mental sterility, gave no 
successor to the poetic and warlike Telesilla ; at most there were a 
few Argive musicians, and one sculptor, 
Ageladaa, who had the honor of train- 
ing the three great sculptors of the 
time, Pheidias, Myron, and Polykletes 
of Sikyon, the heads of a new school, 
which, giving life to marble and 
bronze, began, so to speak, the secu- 
larization of art. Corinth built temples to all the Olympian gods, 
and decorated them with magnificence ; but she needed, in building 
them, the hand of foreign artists, — as if art, thus brought from 
abroad, was but a luxury in which her rich merchants took 
pleasure. We may not enter Sparta, for we are in search of 
genius, and there only strength is to be found, and a virtue too 
often theatrical. Were it not for Pindar, the Boiotian Thebes 
would have no attraction for us, and even her one poet Thebes 
suffered to go away from her and reside at the court of Hiero. 

The islands and the colonies furnished also their contingent 
of great men : Herakleia had Zeuxis, Ephesos Parrhasios, — worthy 
rivals, who paid for the admiration of the Athenians, the latter 
by making an allegorical portrait of that people at once hot-headed 
and gentle, modest and arrogant, full of grandeur and full of 
weakness ; ' the former, by painting for Athens that Helen which 
the painter Timomachos of Byzantion contemplated for two hours 

helmet, shield, spcsr, and Unce, firrhting, to the ri^ht ; behind the hero an altar, and at his feet 
a ram's head- In the exergue, AEYKASniS. (Drachma signed by Eukleides, and coined 
under the elder Diony^los or his succeasori', 406-345 a. c.) 

9. ZTPAKOXIIIN. Laurelled litad of Apollo, left profile ; behind, his bow. Reverse : 
20TEIPA. Head of Arteinifi, right profile, the hair bound with a diadem; behind, the bow 
and quiver. (Coin of eleetrum, Btruck in the rime of Timoleon and the democracy, between 
344 and 317 B.C.) 

10. ZYPAKOZIQN. Head of PersephoDC, right profile, wearing a wreath formed of a 
stalk of rorn. Reverse : AFAOOKAEIOZ. Vietorj-, standing to the right, erecting a trophy, 
above which she is driving a nail with a hammer. The trophy is formed of a helmet, a shield, 
a cuirass and knemiili-s : in the field a monogram and the triquetra, the emUem of Sicily. 
(Tetradrachm of the reign of Agalhokles. XlO-Rin a. c.) 

' AGANA. Head of Pallas. ri<rhl profile, helmet <irnnmente<l with a fiffnre of the monster 
Skylla. Reverse : EHPAKAHIQN. Herakles, mule and licardless, struggling with the Xcm>«n 
lion ; in the field, his cluh ; on the ground, the owl. (Coin of Herakleia in Lucania.) 

' " Parrhasios," says Pliny (xxxv. fi9), *' sought to represent this people, at once 
changeable, haaty, inconstant, merciful, compassionate, liumble, and haughty." 
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daily. The island of Kos produced a man of singularly vigorous 
mind, Hippokrates, known in history as " the father of medicine/' 
and also famous as a philosopher. Polygnotos was a native of 
Thasos ; but Knidos adopted him, causing him to paint for her 
upon the walls of the Lesche at Delphi the taking of Troy, and 
the descent of Odysseus into the underworld. In one of these 
islands, Melos, was found the Aphrodite (the Venus of Milo), the 
most beautiful statue in the Louvre, of broad and simple style, and 
so chaste in her nudity, so imposing, so noble : vera patuit dea} 

Magna Graecia, of severer genius, was less rich in artists than 
in legislators and philosophers. She had had Zaleukos of Lokris, 
of whom we know little, Pythagoras and his famous institute, the 
school of Elea, whence came Zeno, the favorite disciple of Par- 
menides and one of the teachers of Perikles. In Sicily, Agri- 
gentum and Syracuse were rivals : the former proudly repeated 
the verses of Empedokles, in which Aristotle recognized a genius 
like that of Homer ; she called Zeuxis from his native country, 
and offered her most beautiful women as models, that of their com- 
bined loveliness he might compose the divine beauty of Here. 
At this time also she was making preparations to build her temple 
to Zeus, the most colossal building ever constructed by the Greeks.^ 
Syracuse had not as yet her most illustrious citizens, Archimedes, 
Theokritos, and Moschos; but Hiero had already attracted to his 
brilliant court those poets whom wounded pride or an ambitious 
desire for royal favors had driven from their country. Simonides of 
Kos, Pindar, and Aischylos were there ; and Epicharmos, philosopher 
and poet, had there put on the stage the first comedy. 

Eastward of Greece, on the remote shore of the Euxine, at 
Sinope, shortly after the time of which we speak was born Diogenes 
the Cynic ; at Abdera, on the Thracian coast, was still living 
Demokritos, of whom Cicero said : " It is from this great man's 



^ I do not hesitate to prefer this statue to the Apollo Belvedere, and to place it with the 
most beautiful remains of ancient art. 

* That is, if we accept the correction made by Winckelmann {Letters^ i. 282), which 
changes the 60 feet given by Diodoros (xiii. 82) as the width of the temple, into 160 feet. The 
first statement is manifestly too low, since the width would have been but one sixth of the 
length, whereas in the Parthenon and in the temple at Olympia it was about one third ; but 
the second is perhaps too high, for this would have made the breadth half the length. The 
temple of the Olympian 2^us at Athens was 2,427 feet in circuit (Pausanias, L 18, 6). 
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springs that Epicurus drew water for his little gardens."^ It is 
related of Deraokritos that having spent his inheritance on travels 
in distant countries, he was about to incur public censure as a 
prodigal, when in his own defence he read aloud to the people his 
DiakosmoSy a theory of the universe ; and they at once decreed to 
repay to him all that he had lost in the search after knowledge. 
In the colonies intellectual life was very feeble ; men were far 
more occupied with the rich cargoes that entered theu' ports than 
with the art and philosophy formerly so much loved. Herodotos 
departed from Halikamassos^ as Anaxagoras from Klazomenai, and 
Parrhasios from Ephesos. 



II. — Poets and Historians ; Philosophers and Physicians. 

After this rapid review of the Hellenic world, we return to 
speak more at length of the few eminent men, that we may 
make their traits clearer, and show the part which belongs to 
them in the work of civilizing Hellas. 

Outside of Athens, Greece had at the close of the sixth and 
during the fifth century before Christ five renowned poets and a 
historian, whose works we still read, — Simonides of Keos, Epi- 
charmos of Kos, Empedokles of Agrigentum, Anakreon of Teos, the 
Boiotian Pindar, and Herodotos of Halikarnassos. 

Of Simonides we have already spoken, — a poet who by the 
grace of his verses merits a place at the side of Pindar, whose 
religious conviction? he also shares. " Zeus," he says, " holds in 
his hand the end of all that is, and disposes of all things accord- 
ing to his will." But history has nothing to ask of this great 
lyric poet, expect his heroic epitaph on Leonidas.^ 

Epicharmos was of Dorian race both by the language and the 
sententious character of some of his verses ; but he was not so by 
the character of his mind, since he was a very prolific comic poet, 
much applauded by the Syracusans, and admired of Horace, who 

* Vir magnus in primis, cujus fontibus Epicurus hortulos suos irrigavit (J)e Natum 
deorum^ i. 48). 

* See also Vol. I. p. 204, an extract from his lAtmerU*of Danai. 
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esteems him above Plautus. As lie wrote at the court of Hiero, 
where he was in great favor, and as this king would not have 
tolerated the free speaking of Aristophanes, Epicharmos, not being 
able to attack kings, turned his ridicule upon men and gods. 
His comedies were character-pieces or else irreverent parodies of 
mythological legends.' It is well known that he invented, as a 



XnE K0MA9TAI OF EPICBABHOS.' 



comic personage, the parasite, who made at Rome such a brilliant 
success ; and we shall see later how he handled the Olympians. 
We have almost nothing of his works, and only on the painted 
vases of Magna Grcecia do we find certain of his characters.* 

1 Epicharmos was boro about 539 b. c. ; his father wu of the Aaklepiad nee. He was 
long a residcDt of Syracuse, where be met Aiscliyloii, and sceme to have died about 491 b. c, 
or possibly later. We have the names of 35 of his comedies, and 168 fragments, giving us 
in all only 319 lines. It has been common greatly to exaggerate the race-difference a between 
the Dorians and the lonians. The Spartan gravity belonged only to Sparta, where historic 
circumstances created it. It h well known that the Dorian Megara disputed with Athens the 
invention of comedy of the coarser sorL 

' Vase-painting, from Millin, Galcrie mythologiipie, 83, SS6. Epicharmos is the author 
of a comedy entitled The Komastai, or Hephaisloi , the subject being the return of Hephaistos 
to OlympoB, guided by Dionysos. Thb Bcene is depicted by the punter on the vase repre- 
sented above. Marpyas (MAPSYA2) beads the band; he is crowned with ivy, and plays on the 
flute. A bacchante follows, hnldinj; in the left hand a kantharos, and in the right the double- 
thyrsos; this is Komodia (KQHOAIA), the personified ion of the Komo!, or Dionysiac pro- 
cession. Then follows with insecure Bt«p Dionysos (A10NY20Z), and after him Hephaistos 
(H4AISTOS). " The KomoB, this Dionysiac procesHion," says Jules Girard, very justly, " is 
probably the figured tradition of representations which amused the spectators in Tarentum or 
in Syracuse. It seems credible that it closed the Komaslai of Epicharmos " (^ladei tur la 
paitie grecqut, p. Gl). 

• In his comedy entitled Hope, or Ploutoi, Epicharmos represents one of his characters 
as saying : " 1 dine with any person who wiahet it, — he has only to invite me ; and abo with 
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Those who maintain that Epicharmos was also a philosopher 
represent him as belonging to the Pythagorean school. His only 
claim to this title is founded on a few grave sentences, of a kind 
always found in poetic works. 
Tlieokritos wrote on the bronze 
statue that Syracuse erected in 
honor of the old poet, " He 
said many things of practical 
utility, and left a store of wise 
precepts." Plato, forgetting ^^ 

what he had previously said as 

to the author of The Clouds^ aills Epicharmos " the master of 
comic poets."' 

Empedokles of Agrigentum, who by certain sides of his nature 
is attached to the Pythagorean scliool and to that of Ells, was a 
great poet and a man of action.* He gave constitutions to cities, 
drained pestilential marshes,'' barred the liiglier part of valleys to 
arrest dangerous windy, and knew remedies against death. Plato 
and Aristotle admired him, and Lucretius mentions him, — he was 
in fact a man of genius ; but genius is sometimes akin to madness. 

persons who do not wish it: there ia no nectl of an invLtatiun. A( tnbli' I am fullofwit; 
1 make people lau;;li, an<l I praise the master of the liouse. If auv man seen fit to contradict 
nie, I overwhelm him with insults. Then, after eating and Jrinkini: plentifully, I go away; 
no slave i;o«9 with me bi'aring a lantern, but I walk alont-, flumhling in the darknesii. If I 
meet the watchman, 1 (h;ink the gods that I cscapo with cmly a few cuts of tin- whip. I reach 
home tired out, and lie <lown to sleep on the floor without mindrng it, so stupid am I witli the 
strong wine I have drunk." (Jules (iirard, Elude siir Efiichanac.) Before reaching Konie, 
the parasite parsed through Athens, when^ we hear of him in Xenophon's Bnnquet. 

' Legend : £EAIN[02]. The river Selinous personified as a young malt, nude, standing, 
holding in one hand an oliie-hranch, in the oilier a patera from which he pours lustral water 
upon the altar of Aiiklepios. At the side of the altar a cock, symbol of Asklepios ; behind 
Selinous, a branch of parsley, emblem of the city's name, and a bull for sacrifice. This scene 
alludes to the works of drainage which Empedokles ha<l caused to be executed in the river's 
bed. and by which a |)oslilencc had been stayed which wa? proving fatal to many of (he 
inhabitants. Reverse; 2E.MNONTION. Apollo and Artemis, drawing the bow, standing in a 
biga, the horses stepping (<> the left. 

' See al>ove, p. 81. 

* In the Theailetos. SSxpos [r^t majiyBiat] expresses more than "the creator," espoeially 
s« it is the same title which Plato applies lo (lomer in respect to tragedy. 

* He lived about 444 b. c. See Vol. II. p, :2-21. what is said of his teachings as to the 

* Coins [iri'serve the memory of thii'. One shows him upon the chariot of Apollo and 
arresting the hand of the god, who is about to dlscb&rge his fatal arrows. See Annali delC 
Ittstil. d\ corresp. archeoL. 1845, p. 265. 

vol.. III. — 11 
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Empedokles believed himself a god, and caused others to think 
so, — which among the ancients was not a difficult matter if a man 
had wealth, genius, or power. " Friends," he says at the begin- 
ning of his poem, The Purifications, " you who dwell in the 
higher part of the great city which the fair Akragas waters, you 
who are zealous doers of the right, I salute you ! I who am not 
a man, but a god, I come to you bound with fillets and wreathed 
with flowers. When I enter flourish- 
ing cities, men and women fall down 
before me. All follow me, hnploring 
favors. Some ask for oracles and the 
path that leads to happiness ; others 
THE RIVER AKRAOAs ' ^^^ powcpful remedies to cure their 

maladies." ^ He claimed to have 
secrets which would arrest old age, occasion or control tempests, 
and bring the dead up from the under-world. He taught for some 
time at Athens, and read at the Olympic Games, amid enthusiastic 
acclamations, his poem, Tim Parifieations. 

Notwithstimding these triumphs, there was in his soul an echo 
of the sadness of Hesiod. He believed in an original sinfidness, 
in a fall of man, who now expiates in the present life the faults 
of an earlier existence.^ " Sad race of mortals," he says, at the 
beginning of his book, " unhappy race, out of what a discordant 
state have you come ! As for me, I have fallen from a height of 
happiness into this world, and I groan at the sight of the earth 
inhabited by murder, envy, and other evils." He believed in 
expiation through metempsychosis. For thirty thousand years the 
soul wandered from one body to another, and descended even into 
the vegetable kingdom, becoming the vital force of the plant, — a 
singular idea, but one which, reduced to being merely the expres- 

> The genius of the river Akr^as, horned and wearing a diadem, left profile; legend, 
AKPAPAS Reverse : an eagle standing on an Ionic column ; in the field a crab and six balls, 
marh of the hemi-litron. (Bronze coin of .Xgriguntum.) 

' Diogenes Laertius, viii. 62. 

■ According to the legend, Zeus sent the deluge of Deukalion to punish human sins. See 
Vol. I. 11. 192. 

Note. — The illustration (from a photograph) on the opposite page represenie the 
(soHsallfd) Tfmplc of Concord. This, as well as dl the temples of Agrigcntum, belongs to 
the Iran^itional period of Greek architecture, which extends from the middle of the uxth to 
the middle of the fifth CL-ntury B- C. 
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sion of a resemblance among the principal functions of life in 
(organized nature, has had great popularity in our own day.^ From 
this theory Empedokles drew the inference that all living things 
should be respected, since in even the humblest might be concealed 
the soul of a kinsman. These immortal souls, however, entered 
at last, after the practice of virtue, into immortal happiness. 

Empedokles disappeared in some unknown way. The Agrigen- 
tines were not satisfied with this humble end, so unsuited to the 
brilliancy of his life and the marvels that had been attributed to 
him ; and it was finally asserted that he had thrown himself into the 
crater of ^Etna, either for the purpose of investigating the mystery 
of volcanic fires, or, by a sudden disappearance, to cause the belief 
that he had been snatched away into heaven. The rash investigator 
was never again seen, but his shoe was cast forth by the volcano. 

His philosophic doctrines, in which natural science and theology 
are mingled, lack precision. To the question, whence arise the 
changes in the forms of matter, the separation of the four elements, 
the formation of the world, and all the phenomena of nature, he 
answered : From the sway of two contrary principles, Love and 
Discord, acting through myriads of good and of evil genii. Whence 
comes that alternate domination which drives, on the one side to 
absolute unity, on the other to absolute multiplicity ? What ren- 
ders inevitable birth and death, the union of parts into whole, and 
their later disintegration ? One cause produces all these transfor- 
mations, — Necessity. In reality, the supreme divinity of Empe- 
dokles is not Mind, as once he said, following Anaxagoras, but 
the old deity whom the poets worshipped, Destiny. To this 
ancient theology, however, Empedokles added the dualist concep- 
tion of Good and Evil, of Pleasure and Pain, of the Just and the 
Unjust, — which, unconsciously or consciously, is found underlying 
all religions, and must so be found, since this dualism is in human 
nature and in the universal life which surrounds us.^ 

1 This is the fundamental idea of the new physiological school. See Vol. II. p. 221. 

' G. Brdton, Essai sur la pocsie pkilosophtgue en Grece^ p. 224. In this connection the 
author quotes (p. 227) the foUowinia: passage from the Metaphysics of Aristotle: "Man 
oecame aware that at the side of the good its opposite appeared also in nature ; that at the 
side of order and beauty was disorder and ugimess ; that evil seemed to triumph over good, 
the ugly over the beautiful. A philosopher introduced Amity and Discord, — opposite causes 
of these contrary effects ; for if we push to their results the opinions of Empedokles, and take 
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Anakreon and Pindar concern only the history of literature. In 
speaking of the poet, Plato calls him, "a light thifig, winged and 
sacred." Of these three epithets the first two are appropriate to 
the old man of Teos, who loved to have yoimg Bathyllos near 
him, and to see the wine laugh in its golden cup;^ but all three 
words apply to Pindar, who received from his companions divine 
honors, and was admired by Alexander as the equal of Homer. At 
the present day he attracts only men of scholarly tastes,^ for his 
Odes have not, like the works of Pheidias, a beauty which is for 
all time; they please, but excite no emotion, and to understand 
them a profound knowledge of Greek life is necessary. We have 
already noted, as a matter with which history is concerned, that 
Pindar is still very religious, — while Epicharmos is so no longer, 
— and in respect to the future life holds still the ideas of Homer ; 
namely, that the abode of the blessed welcomes only the victorious 
and the powerful.^ 

History was bom in Ionia. European Greece, too much occu- 
pied with its legends, contented itself with the songs of its poets 
and the mighty dramas of Aischylos and Sophokles. But in the 
commercial cities of the Asiatic coast were heard the great blows 
struck by conquerors in Egypt and in Asia, and they awakened a 
curiosity in which self-interest was largely concerned. Kadmos 
of Miletos, in the sixth century, only related the history of the 
city's foundation ; but his fellow-countryman Hekataios, who lived 
in the time when the lonians were making ready to resist the 
power of Persia, was a great traveller. He prepared a Tour of 
the World, irepioSo^ y^?, of which the two books were entitled, 
one, Europe, and the other, Asia; and he wrote the genealogies 
of some illustrious families, without accepting that element of the 

account of his real ideas, and not of the manner in which he imperfectly expresses them, it will 
he seen that he makes Amity the principle of good, and Discord that of evil. So that if we 
were to say that Empodoklcs proclaimed, and that he was the first to proclaim, good and evil 
as principles, we should perhaps make no mistake, since in his system good in itself is the cause 
of all goofl thinjrs, and c\'il of all ills." 

* Certain testimony, however, give« him quite a different character. Julian, in the Misopo- 
gon, speaks of the serious poetry of Anakreon. None of it is extant. 

* See Villemain, Essai sur le gdnie de Pindare et sur la poesie lyrique : A. Croiset, La 
poisie de Pindare et les his du It/risme grec : J. Girard, £tude sur Pindare. 

* See Vol. I. p. 407. Traces of the influence of Pythagorean ideas and of Orphic precepts 
may, however, be discovered in his verses. 
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DRACHMA.^ 



marvellous with which legend had enveloped certain names. Thus, 
for example, to him Kerberos was a serpent which infested Cape 
Tainaron. This dawning scepticism did not prevent him from 
believing himself a descendant of the gods.^ As historian and 
geographer, Hekataios was the precursor of Herodotos, who far 
surpassed him. 

Herodotos was a native of the Dorian city of Halikarnassos in 
Karia ; but after his long journeyings he went to Athens. He loved 
the Athenians, and celebrated their exploits. 
It is said that after the public reading of 
certain passages of his History at the fes- 
tival of the Great Panathenaia, a decree 
of the people granted him ten talents. He 
has retained this popularity to our own 
times, for without him we should have of 

between Greece and Asia 

echoes of Marathon and Thermopylai. His nar- 
ratives are so much like an epic poem that the 
Greeks gave them the names of the Nine Muses. 
His attention is directed everywhere, even into 
the dark corners where domestic legends are concealed, so that 
he often unites romance with history ; and this is the charm 
of his book. Like Pindar, he represents with an entirely new 
interest the ancient times when the gods and their oracles were 
respected, when the fatal divinity, the jealous Nemesis ruled, 
who without apparent reason, or for reasons which were not 
reasons, beat down the loftiest fortunes, brought royal races to 
naught, and subjugated peoples or set them free.* By this charac- 




the great struggle 
only the sonorous 



0B0L08." 



i I content myself with mentioning the names of other " logographers/' as Thucydides 
calls them : Pherekydes of Leros, Charon of Lampsakos, Xanthos of Sardis, who all preceded 
Herodotos, as the singers of the heroic epoch preceded Homer. Hellanikos of Mytilene lived 
later, for he mentions in his book the battle of Arginousai, 408 b. c. ; although he may have 
been a contemporary of Thucydides, he was still only a chronicler, more interested in legends 
than in history. 

2 Head of the Sun, front face. Reverse : AAIKAPNAS . . . Helmeted head of Pallas, 
right profile. (Drachma of Halikarnassos.) 

* Head of Demeter Erinys, right profile, with disordered hair; before it, the letter 6, 
mint-mark. Reverse: EPIQN. The horse, Arion, stepping to the right (Coin of Thelpousa 
in Arkadia.) 

* He says (i. 82) : " The divinity is always jealous, and delights in confusion ; " and 
from one end of his work to the other he takes pains to show the ff^B^ms rwv Btcar* 
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ter of his book, Herodotos resembles Bossuet. To bring these two 
names togetlier appears singular : the great orator seems to have 
nothing in common with the 
charming narrator ; but botli 
believe in the government of 
the world by divine action. 
This it is which exalts em- 
pires and overthrows them. 
Kings and the great men of 
the world are, according to 
their view, in the hand of a 
Power, which to the Greek 
was Destiny, to Bossuet was 
Providence, and to pliilos- 
ophy is the expiation of 
errors, or the success won 
by sagacity and courage. 
And yet a dawning of the 
new spirit shows itself in tlie 
words of Herodotos when, 
speaking of the pestilence 
which proved so fatal to the 
Persian army, he attributed 
it to famine, and not to the 
anger of Apollo ; ^ or when 
be explains the formation of 
ANAKH«o».> t^® ^^^^ey of Tempe by an 

earthquake, and not by a 
blow from Poseidon's trident.* He announces the new era that 
is drawing near, that of rational statesmanship, in the debate 
which he supposes among the murderers of the Magi on the advan- 
tages and the disadvantages of royalty, of oligarchy, and of a 

> Till. 115. 

' Statiit; in the Villa Borghese, diecovcred in the same place wttli that of the standing 
Anskreon (see Vol. II. p. 273), from the Bullellino della Cammmione archeologica communaU 
di Roma, 1884, pi. 2-3. Cf. pp. 33 rt seq. We are enabled also to name the statue of the 
seated poet by comparison with the bust recently discoTCreil in Cauar's gardens. C£. ArchO- 
ologiiche Zeitung, 1684, pp. 151 et teq. 

• vii. 129. 
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democratic government.' He would be even of our own time if, after 
saying that success will follow reasonable conduct, and defeat that 
which is unreasonable, he had not added : "But in the case of those 
who do not determine on what is reasonable, the deity is not wont 
to favor human designs,"' By 
these last words he ia restored 
to that period of the world when 
the divine Nemesis reigned. 

Thucydides and Herodotos are 
contemporaries, the former out- 
living the latter only by a few 
years;* but in the character of 
their minds thej' belonged to dif- 
ferent ages of Greece. The con- 
venient explanations of the liis- 
torian of Halikarnassos are not 
satisfactorj' to the manly intelli- 
gence of the historian of the 
Peloponnesiun war, and that spirit 
which contents itself with super- 
ficial observation is scorned by 
Thucydides. Posterity, with 
greater justice, divides its grati- 
tude between the two. 

Anaxagoras, Demokritos, the 
Kretan Diogenes, and above all herodotob* 

Sokrates, begin in the sixth cen- 
tury B. c. the great epoch of philosophy. I have already explained 
why I shall not at this time speak of the master of Plat-o;' but 
it is proper to mention here two eminent men, Anaxagoras and 
Demokritos, wbo led the Greek mind into new paths. 

Anaxagoras, born, about the year 500 B. c, at Klazomenai, lived 

' lii. 80. 

> viii. 60. 

' IIero()oto9 ilied In 406 it. C, and Thucydides shortly after retUTning from exile, 
whence he v.is recalled, with others who had been bnniiiht^, ia 404. 

* Bii^t in the Kfusenm of Naples (from a photograph). 

* See above, p. 86. 
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thirty years at Athena as an intimate friend of Perikles, who saved 
him in 431 from a charge of impiety, but could not prevent his 
being sent into exile. This philosopher taught that the sun was 
only a red-hot stone; and he had the same idea as to the stars. 
This was very disrespectful towards 
Apollo, Helios, and all the divini- 
ties whom popular religion confused 
with the heavenly bodies. The su- 
pernatural was struck as by a mor- 
tal blow, and until this time Greece 

TETRADRACRM OF KLAZOMENAI.' i j i- 3 

had lived upon it. Anaxagoras 
foresaw the judgment and its consequences, and made his escape 
to Lampsakos, where he died about 428 B. c. 

Like all the philosophers of the Ionian school, he sought an 
explanation of the material world; and the ancients called him 
the great physician, 6 ^uo-iKwraros, which brought upon him Plato's 
contempt. Matter he believes is eternal, but 
variable in its elements. "Nothing is cre- 
ated," he said, "nothing is destroyed; that 
which is, mingles or separates, is united or 

,. IT..,,- .1-11 BTATEE OF LAMPflAKOS.' 

is dissevered. Birth is a synthesis, death an 
analysis." A modem would speak in the same way. The force 
which imposes these modifications on matter is neither Destiny, 
which has too long reigned over men's beliefs, nor Chance, — a use- 
ful word to conceal ignorance; it is Mind. Empedokles, who was a 
poet, explains movement by the contrary action of two mythic pow- 
ers, Love and Hatred. The atomists saw in the universe only 
mechanical effects produced by the weight of atoms; Anaxagoras 
taught the existence of an incorporeal force, acnu/iaro;, immutable, 
thinking, and active; not the creator of matter, but its orderer. 
" All things were in confusion," he says ; " Mind, the formative cause 
and principle of movement, Nous ap^fi t^s kivt^Vccos, brought order 
into chaos." Matter receiving from it a rotary motion, the heavier 
portions met in the centre, the lighter on the circumference. For 

■ Head of Apollo, laurelled, three quarters front; in the field, the signature of the 
eDgraver of the die, OEOdOTOS EPOEI. Reverse: swan, stepping to the left, with wings 
ptully displayed ; legend : KAAZO aod a magistrate's namr, HANAPONAX. 

' Ilelle, seated on a ram, preparing to ctdbo the Hellespont. Keverse: fore part of a 
winged horse, to the left. (Gold. Prokesch d'Osten, Inedita meiner Samndung, pi. iv. Sg. g.) 
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this reason the earth is in the centre of the universe. Above are 
the waters, and then the air, whose clouds keep it in its place; 
higher still, last of all, fire, which has set in a blaze certain solid 
portions detached from the earth by the violence of its rotary move- 
ment, — that is to say, the sun and the stars. As to rain, winds, 
eclipses, and other natural phenomena, his ideas are not entirely 
unlike our own ; and further is to be remarked a certain resemblance 
in theory between him and those modern thinkers who admit a 
uniformity of plan in the creation of beings belonging to the Organic 
Kingdom. The Mind of Anaxagoras, which is the soul of the 
world, xfwxri tov Koafiov^ is spread throughout everything, and forms 
the individual soul of man, the animal, and 
the plant. It is in all identical with itself, 
but it acts in them according as the or- 
ganization of the body enclosing it makes 

possible. Thus man is superior to the ani- ^— ^^ ^^ ^^^^, 
mal because he has hands and a voice ; 

the animal to the plant, as having more organs, and hence more func- 
tions. Deprived of its necessary instruments, Mind remains inactive, 
and individual souls, parts of the universal soul, die with the bodies 
which perish, or at least lose their spiritual individuality. 

The impression produced by this doctrine was very great. A 
century later Aristotle speaks of the philosopher of Klazomenai 
with admiration. " Whosoever affirmed Mind," he says, " as in 
animals so also in Nature, to be the cause of the system of the 
world and of the entire harmony of it, the same appeared, as it 
were, of sober temperament in comparison with the vain theorists 
of the earlier ages."^ 

But the Mind of Anaxagoras, which in order to organize the 
world had omniscience and reason, had no knowledge of goodness 
or justice. It was an intelligent natural force; it was not the 
personal God of conscience ; the moral government of the world 
was not in its jurisdiction. However, the great builder of the 
kosmos was found, and a path opened by which humanity might 

* EFI HP0*ANE02. Head of Hermes, wearing the petasos, left profile ; before it the 
caduceus. The field is outlined by a square. Reverse : griffin leaping to the left (Prokesch 
d'Osten, Inedita meiner Sammlung, pi. i. fig. 4). 

* Metaphysics, i. ch. iii. [English translation by the Rev. John H. M'Mahon, p. 17.] 
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advance to the conception of the divme unity. It was the work 
of the Sokratic schools to give to the immaterial principle of 
Anaxagoras those attributes which the human reason conceives 
to make up the idea of Providence; but the efforts of Sokratea 
and Plato were not enough to anticipate the revelation which at 
a later day Saint Paul made to the Athenians of " the Unknown 
God." 

The date of the birth of Demokritos is at some point between 
494 and 460 b. c, — probably nearer the latter year than the fonner. 
The date of his death ia also uncertain, 
but he is said to have lived a hundred 
and nine years. He travelled much, from 
Egypt to Magna Grsecia, where lie studied 
the doctrines of the Eleatic and Pytha- 
,^.™.^™„ ™ .OT,-,.. I corean schools, whose principles he op- 

PIDRACHH OF ABDEUA.' O ' 1 1 r 

posed. It is supposed that he also went 
into Persia and Chald^a to interrogate the Magi. This was a 
ioumey that the Greeks liked to represent their great men as 
making, it being thought that the source of all wisdom was in the 
East ; and they also gave him Leukippos. as an instructor, although 
we cannot distinguish in the atomistic doctrine the part of the mas- 
ter and that of the pupil. It is maintained even that, as an 
obscure listener amid the crowd, he heard at Athens the teach- 
ings of Sukrates and Anaxagoras. TVe will not repeat here the 
anecdotes concerning the displeasure of his fellow-citizens of 
Abdera towards him when they believed him a spendthrift and 
a fool, nor their admiration of him after he had read in public 
his Meya5 Staxoo-fios ; and the smile that was often seen upon 
his lips seems to indicate only the scornful indifference of the 
philosopher for the vain pleasures or useless griefs of men. Tran- 
quillity of soul was to him the sovereign good; he did not place 
his happiness in peri-shable advantages, like wealth, honors, and 
power. The wise man should be astonished or excited at nothing ; 
and this philosophic indifference is in fact a part of wisdom. 
Demokritos says, "Respect thy reason, and ask from it nothing 
unworthy," — a noble sentiment. ' for all morality consists in two 

' ABdHPTTEON. Griffin sealed to the left, with lifted paw. Reverse : EniMOAFAFO- 
[PEQ]. A dancing-girl, turning to the left, wearing on her bead a high talatho). 
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words : self-respect, which keeps a man remote from every degrad- 
ing act, and the conviction of duty, which requires all sacrifices 
that may be needful. 



The ancients attribute to Demokritos seventy-two works, which 
are lost, with the exception of a few fragments ; and they liken 
him to Plato for brilliancy of style, and to the Stagyrite for scientific 
curiosity. 

His atomic theory is especially that by which he is known. 
This is not the place to discuss that doctrine of " the indivisibles " 

' Marble of the Museum of Naples (from a photograph). The name given hi this bust 
ia of doubtful autheatic-itr. 
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which, drawn by weight or motion, float eternally in infinite space ; 
come in contact with one another, combine, and form the world, 
with the individuals which it contains ; then separate, to make up 
other combinations ; so that all is transformed, and nothing perishes. 
Life itself results from the meeting of more subtle atoms, which 
give to man his superiority. History, less habitujated than phi- 
losophy to explore this darkness, contents itself with sajdng that 
the atomic theory, which admits of but one being, the body, and one 
force, weight, is a naturalistic doctrine, such as were those of the 
lonians, of Herakleitos and Empedokles, who recognized no in- 
corporeal existences ; that Demokritos, denying the truth of the 
perception of the senses, prepared the way for the scepticism of 
Protagoras and of Pyrrho ; that, in advising men to avoid all cares, 
and especially marriage, in order to attain happiness, his ethics 
were the precursor of those of Epikouros ; that, finally, he took away 
from the human soul a support of which men had need, when he 
taught that the gods were a creation of the human mind alarmed 
at the convulsions of nature. But Demokritos was not the only 
offender; a similar reproach may be made against the whole an- 
cient philosophy. From the day when Greece began to interrogate 
reason, the gods were in danger. It is the usual result. Imagina- 
tion and sentiment had founded polytheism ; science destroyed it. 

The atomic theory is still honored by the scientific men of our 
time.^ When they seek to ascertain into what elements matter is 
resolved, they can go on neither to the numerical unity of the 
Pythagoreans, nor to the pantheistic unity of the Eleatics ; the 
atom supplies them with the physical unity necessary for their 
combinations. The philosophers, on their part, ask of this system 
how, from the material world, subject to the mechanical laws of 
movement, it is possible to pass into the world of thought where 
reigns free-will. But who has unveiled this secret ? 

By recognizing everywhere physical laws, Demokritos rendered 
the supernatural useless. However, he admits the existence of 
aerial genii, good and bad, but mortal, who were able to reveal the 
future, which supposes a divine government of the world. Did 
this contradiction arise from the fact that there subsist/cd in him a 
remnant of the popular belief in daimons, which he had not been 

» See Vol. II. p. 221, note 2. 
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able to expel from his mind ; or was it an act of prudence in respect 
to the established religion, for the purpose o£ saving divination, so 
dear to all superstitious persons ? We must, in preference, admit 
that this great logician, who sought to 6nd behind each idea a real 
object, clung to the doctrine of daimons to explain dreams and hal- 
lucinations as warnings given to the human mind by these beings 



of superior intelligence. We must also recognize in this philosopher 
a merit of a peculiar kind, — he was the inspirer of the great poem 
by Lucretius. 

Diogenes of Apollonia in Krete, a contemporary of Demokritos, 
followed a very different path, which brought him near that of 
Anaxagoras. He regarded the universe as the product of an 
intelligent Principle which had vivl6ed and ordered it ; but he 
dared not establish this rational and sentient Principle as a being 
distinct from the world of matter. This was, however, enough to 

1 Marble bust of the Villa Atbani (from a photograph). The buBt bears no insuriplioD ; 
but the head of Hippokrates Is represented od coins of Kos, and the resemblance is Btriking. 
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bring him into peril of his life among the believers in the old 
faith. 

It is asserted that Diagoras of Melos was a freedman of 
Demokritos. He was a poet, and always a volatile person. At 
first a fervent worshipper of the gods, he later 
abandoned them, when they neglected to punish 
the perjuries of a friend who had deceived him. 
He ridiculed the mysteries of Samothrace, scoffed 
at those of Eleusis in Athens, and only by flight 
escaped the hemlock or the barathron. 

As occurred in France a century and a half ago, 
there were seen advancing in the Greece of the last years of 
Perikles by all the routes of thought those bold miners who sapped 
temples. The popular religion long de- 
fended itself ; for, with people as with indi- 
viduals, habits are very slow to die. But 
the axe is at the roots of the tree. 

It has been asserted that Demokritos 
was one of the masters of Hippokrates. If 
they met, the philosopher of Abdei'a would 
have talked with the other about his studies 

of animals and plants. But the great Ask- brovze hedalliox ' 

lepiad was one of tliose men who are 

really self-made ; and we have another reason for naming him 
among philosophers, for he writes in one of his treatises: ''The 
philosopher-physician is the equal of the gods." 

The Hellenes raised Asklepios to divine honors, and Homer 
praises the learning of his sons Fodaliros and Machaon, of the 

' lEPAC EOIAAYPOY. Tetrastyle temple under which it a statue of Adclepios, with a 
serpent at his fuet. (Kcversu of a bronze coin struck at Kpidauros, with the effigy of 
AntoniuuH Pius.) 

' Apollo, nude, standing, hol<iing a laurcl-braneh and extending his left hand over the 
omphalos, around which is coiled » serpent. He looks at Asklepios, nho holds his atA&, 
around whicli a serpent is coiled. Before liim stands a little figure representing Telesphoros ; 
llyi^iil etJinda at the left of Apollo, and is feeding a, serpent from a patera. Above, in the 
Raid, is Fortune seated on a throne and holding a seeptre and a cornucopia, aud Zeus standing, 
hurling a thunderbolt. In the exergue : BIZYHNQN. (Bronze medalUoa of Bizya in Thrace, 
with the efligy of the elder Philip.) 

Note. — On the opposite page is represented a marble statue of Asklepios, now in the 
Museum of Naples (from a photograph). This is do doubt a copy of the statue which the 
sculptor Pyromachus made for the temple of Asklepios at Pergamos, reproduced on many 
coins of that city. 
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diviner Melampos and of his descendant Araphiaraos, who could 
read the future ; but, nevertheless, Greek medicine long resembled 
that of African sorcerers. It was practised in the Asklepeions, 
by the aid of a few simples and many spells, by long faslings. 



nocturnal apparitions, by stimulating dreams which acted on the 
imagination of tlie sick, and now and then occasioned a cure.^ 
Faith, " which removes mountains," can doubtless originate ner- 
vous action whose effects seem to work miracles, and yet leave the 
sceptical unconvinced* With the increasing spirit of inquiry in 

' Marble from the cagtcrn pediment of ihe Parthenon, now in the British Aliiseiim (from 
a photograph). The figure in bett«r linown under the name of Thesi^uB. 

* My learned colleague. Monsieur Pi'rrot, telle me that to thin dav in Lesboa it is 
believed that if a sick perpon paaocs thi- night in a church, the remedy needful in his case 
will be revealed to him in a dream A very long inKCription. found at Epidauros in 1888, 
(-ontatns the account of twenty miraculous cures by vieions, drcami, etc. Cf. Revue ari-h^olo- 
giqof of August, 18K4. 

* See m the Ploulos of Ariiitophane!>, lines R41-801, the singular eye^alve that Asklepeio* 
in person prepared for Neokleiile^ and the healing of Ploutos, the blind god, whose eyelids 
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all scientific directions, the Asklepiads, or priests of Asklepios. dis- 
covered more rational methods, without, however, renouncing the 
.superstitious practices which availed to gain the confidence of the 
patient and secure his docility. 

The cures being lucrative, the gods became rivals one of 
another. Apollo opened a shop in competition with his son 
Asklepios, and was so successful that, in reward for his services, 



a temple was erected at Piiigaleia in Arkadia to Apollo Epikourios, 
or the Helper. In tlie course of time the healing gods were multi- 
plied. Artemis, Dometer, Dionysos, Hermes, Herakles. Hephaistos, 
and even Aplirodite, who could not have been expected to occupy 
herself with duties of this kind, and the Egyptian Serapis, 
received patients." Athene did net wait so long. Slie revealed 
to Perikles in a dream the properties of an herb which cured 
Mnesikles, who had fallen from the top of the Propylaia ; in 
reward, she had a new statue and a new altar, that of Athene- 
Hygeia. After the gods, the heroes ; one of these, Amphiaraos, 
had so great success that he ruined the Asklepieions of Boiotia.^ 

are lif'kcil by tiro serpents that, have come at the sumniong of Asklepioa. By inscriptions 
recently discovered, we know thnt in certain Asltlepieions this service was done by i]<^s 
(Vol. I. p. 849, note 3); and this is easier to e-xjilain. Quite recently has been discovered at 
Bath in England a votive monument on which is sculptured a dog. Od the divers means of 
heabng, some of whii'h were very !<inc;ul»r, see P. Girard, the Asclepeion d'Alhinea. Ct. 
Revue arch, of 1884, vol. ii. p. ISA. 

' Athenian bas-relief, from the BuU. lie Corr.hell., Tol, i. (1877) pi, 9 (Dr. Anagnostakis). 
The bas-relief reprepenlB a ease of instrnmcnts for cupping. It contains three knives, two 
curved scalpels, and a ]>robe curved like a hook. On each side of the case is a cup. 

^ In the temple of Serapis at Kanopos there even were attendants whom the sick paid 
tor dreaming in their behalf (Strabo, xvii. 17; Fausanias, ii. 27). 

• Cf. Rrcue archeologii/ue of 188C, pp. 108 el »eq. 
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These things are common to human nature in all ages, and 
should cause no surprise. But among these conjurors' formulaB 
we find sagacious advice, and more and more of this in each suc- 
cessive age. ■' The temple of Asklepios," says 
Strabo, " is always full of sick people, and its 
walls are covered with votive tablets containing 
accounts of the cures." ' These prescriptions 
date from a very early period, for the Knidtan 
Sentences (Ki^iStai rvo>ft.at)^ are tinterior to Hippokrates, and must 
have constituted a fund of experience which increased from year 
to year. Medicine became a secular 
art; physicians trained themselves in 
the study of the human body, as phi- 
losophers in the study of the universe ; 
and although anatomical investiga- 
tions could be pursued at that time 
only upon bodies of animals,* they 
were none the less profitable to science, as in our day, when 
these experiments are making the science of medicine a new 
thing. In each important city there was organized a medical ser- 
vice, whicli was even gratuitous for the poor,® and medical men 
found students who would pay for the instruction they received,' 
municipal administrations which gave them salaries, and rich 
patients whose fees often made them independent. Such, for 
example, was that Apollonides, fellow-countryman and predecessor 

' Book viii. eh. vi. jl5. 

' A bridled Imrse to the right. Reverse : AAPI- The nymph T^.arifi'ii, turning to the 
right. <'l»thed in a transparent veil, tying her sandal ; before her, an amphora. 

' [Three medical schools are mentioned by Galen. — those iit Rhodes, Knidos, and Kos, 
From the second were handed down a coUeclion of ubservations known to the aneienta as 
" the Knidian St'nleni'es." — En.] 

* Hi'ad of Aphrodite Kuplnia, diadcmeil. left profile. Reverse : in an incused square, a 
large head of a lion roaring and ailvancin<; a paw, .is it to seize his prey. 

' ll is said that Hipjiokrates, on his arrival at Abdera, foun<l Demokritos employed in the 
dissection of animals. 

• An to tlie charity of the ancients, see History of Rome. vi. !)2-12-). An inscription 
enumerates, among otlwr liberalities, icni ri trapctVai Bijjioffi'? rult rtrmoupiof i^onim! (Butl. tU 
Ct/rr. hell.. March, 1M87. p. 168), 

' As is proved by this passage in the Proiatjonw of Flato : ■' 'Tell mc Hippokrates, if you 
went lo your fricml of Kos and carried him a sum of money, and you were asked why you did 
so. what should you answer?' 'That I gave him the money because he is a physician." ' For 
what purpose?" 'In order to become a physician myself.'" In lx)i)k iv. of the Laic*, Plato 
speaks of the medical profession as regularly established in all the cities. 
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of Hippokrates, who cured a Persian noble, and for this was highly 
renowned at the court of Susa (but the Greek became guilty of 
an intrigue with his patient's wife, in consequence of which he 
was put to death); such also was Demokedes of Krotona and 
Ktesias of Knidos, the one court physician to Darius, the other 
to Artaxerxes Mnemon.^ 

In the fifth century b. c. two rival schools were famous in 
Greece, — that of Knidos and that of Kos. Hippokrates belonged 
to the latter school. He was born about 460 b. c, the son of 
an Asklepiad who claimed descent in the direct line from 

Asklepios, and on the distaff side from 
Herakles ; and he died at Larissa in Thes- 
saly at a very advanced age. His legiti- 
mate renown gave occasion for many 
famous anecdotes to be in circulation about 

DRACHMA OF KOS.'' 

him in ancient times : he was said to have 
refused presents offered him by Artaxerxes ; to have put a stop to 
the pestilence at Athens ; to have cured the son of a Macedo- 
nian king of that love-sickness from which the son of Seleucus 
Nicator suffered. Modern history with regret rejects these anec- 
dotes ; but the fame of Hippokrates is great enough for him to 
do without them. His principal honor is that he was unwilling 
to accept anything but well - authenticated facts. He is not fond 
of hypotheses; in his Aphorisms he founds the art of healing 
upon experience, and his life was one continued effort to draw 
medical rules out of the chaos of empiricism. He travelled much, 
studying man, the circumstances of human life, the votive tablets 
left by those who had been healed in the Asklepieions, the 
memoranda preserved in the temples, and the methods employed 
there. 

The . school of Knidos, in representing as distinct diseases all 
the different symptoms observed, created a multitude of patho- 
logical species, for each one of which the treatment varied. The 

* Head of Asklepios, right profile, with olive-wreath. Reverse: KOI AFHSIAS. The 
staff of Asklepios, round which a serpent is coiled ; in the field, A, a mint-mark ; around the 
field, an olive-wreath. 

^ Demokedes, who cured Darius of a severe sprain, employed, no doubt, orthopedic means, 
— at least, Aristotle says (Po/U., viii. 4) that certain mechanical instruments were used to keep 
the body erect. 
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danger was uf losing one's way in seeking the evil where it 
was not. At Kos, the different phases of the ascertained disease 
were followed in order to attack the real enemy ; the number of 
remedies was reduced, instead of being increased, as diseases were 
simplified by referring them to a few morbid affections. But in 
givinfi its entire attention to the developments of the evil, the 



niPPOKRATBS AT KOB* 



school of Kos neither studied sufficiently its seat, nor the ana- 
tomic condition ; and here was its weakness. 

It is not within the scope of this work to enter into details 
concerning the Hippokratic system ; but it is fitting to mention 
at least the treatise On Airs, Waters, and Localities. It i.s short, 
excellent, and the idea which inspired it is accepted at the present 
<lay not only by the physician, but by the philosophic historian : 
the influence upon a man of his environment, in the air whicli he 
Ifroathes, the heat or cold which is about him, the soil upon which 

' From O. Bi'nndorf and G. Ni«miinn, Reineit in LykUn uitil Karkn, vol. L {18S3) pi. 1. 
The iDliabitanl^ of Kos Btill give the name of "the pUne-tree of HippokraUa" Ui 
irce, man}' liimdreiJ vear* old, in thi' public square. 
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he lives, the food which he eats. Where a high culture of the 
mind has not as yet equalized the conditions of moral life, the 
mountaineer cannot have the same habits of existence or the same 
ideas with the dweller on the sea-shore, in the oasis of a desert, 
or in plains covered with luxuriant' vegetation. In places so 
different remedial agencies must differ, as the social development 
is diverse. " The human body," says Hippokrates, " must be 
studied in its relations with everything ; " and he did wisely in 
giving his attention to that part of the science in which hygiene 
is supreme. 

The science of medicine has a twofold duty : first, to study these 
external influences ; and, secondly, to examine the tissues, in order 
to understand what Hippokrates called "the humors" (concern- 
ing which he formed a theory), and — a subject more interesting 
to modern science — the condition of the organs. Hippokrates has 
well fulfilled the first of these duties and a part of the second, so 
far as it was possible at a period when the dissection of the human 
body was forbidden. " To rank the observation of the whole 
organism above the observation of one organ, the study of general 
symptoms above the study of local symptoms, the idea of what 
there is in common in diseases above the idea of what is peculiar 
to each : such is the medical science of the school of Hippokrates." ^ 
This is what he called prognosis^ or the study of the patient's past, 
present, and future condition. But this patient study led to no 
very active medical science. An opponent, with equal malice and 
wit, called it : "A meditation on death." 

When we seek in these old Hippokratic doctrines for some 
ideas vital enough to traverse the centuries, we find the " animism " 
of Van Helmont and De Stahl, the "vitalism" which different 
schools long taught, — the theory, in a word, which makes no 
separation between that which causes life and that which causes 
thought. We are even more surprised to meet with a thesis much 
resembling a startling doctrine very recently imposed upon sci- 
ence, namely, that disease arises from a morbific principle which 

1 Littrd, (Euvres (THippocrate, i. 456. Plato went farther than Hippokrates; he says 
in his Laches : " That physicians fail in most diseases is due to the fact that they treat the 
body without the soul ; the whole not being in good, condition, a part cannot be well." But 
this thought bears the stamp of Hippokrates. 
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has entered the organism, and that it is this principle which must 
be expelled." 

These are the views of genius, and they justify the words used 
by a master, and one wlio had the right to be critical in judging of 
human greatness : *' When we say ' the great Hippokrates,' we 
apeak, not of the man, but of the physician." * 

This title is also merited, however, by the man who wrote : 
"The physician will always bear in uiind the circumstances of hia 
patients. If there are strangers or poor people in need of help, 
he will go to them first, and will assist them, not merely with 
medicines, but with his money." The Hippokratic oath is to this 
day, in what concerns the dignity of the profession, the law of 
the medical corps. 



ni. — Artists. 

The fifth century b. c. is the golden age of Greek art. We have 
spoken of Athenian artists : let us now con.sider those who appeared 
elsewhere in Hellas than at Athens, — those, at least, whose names 
have come down to us with sume indication of their works. 

Chersiphron and his son Metugenes. of Knossos in Krete, belong 
to an earlier period than that of which we are now speaking, for it ia 
they who in the sixth century bcgitn 
the construction of the great temple 
of Epliesos. To have received charge 
of a work e.^ecuted at the expense of 
all Ionia, it is evident that they must 
have been the most renowned archi- 
tects of their time : and as the tem- 

TETRADRACnM OF ARGOB.> 

pie was not finished until two hun- 
dred and twenty years later. Ephesos must have been a fruitful 
school of architectural art. We have already sfroken of Hippoda- 

> This thesis is correct as to iDfcctious diseasefl, ami e»on an to some which haw an 
(irganic character. 

* Aristotle, P/itil.. vii. 4. 

* HcatI of Here, crowned wirh the talalhon, riiht profile. ReTerne: APTEIQN. A 
wolf between twn <lolpliinn. The head of Here upon thu iroin ia perhaps imitated from the 
lii-ad of the statue which Pulykletcs made for the temple of Argot. 
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mos of Miletos, the constructor of Peiraieus. But we know not 
who was the architect of the temple of Aigina, which seems to have 



THE DORYPHOROa.' 

been the starting-point for the art which, by way of the Theseion> 
finally arrived at the Parthenon. 

In sculpture there was a great artist, whom the ancients have 

' Mnrhlo Ptntue found in Herculaneiim. aod now in the Museum of Naples (from a cast 
and photoKraph). This in a copy of the celehraleil work of the Ai^ive sculptor, of proportions 
M perfeet that the ancients called it the Canon. See, on the Dorj'phoroit of Polykleitos, a long 
letter from the dintlnguisheil French sculptor, E. (luitlauiDe, an heir of Praxiteles, in the 
Monument* iTArt aniique, publishef) by O. Raj'et. 
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placed beside Pheidias, Polykleitos o£ Sikyon or of Argos.' The 
artists of the Periklean age did not limit themselves to any one 
portion of the domain of art, but cultivated it in its whole 
extent. Polykleitos was no less eminent in architecture than in 
sculpture. He constructed at Epidauros a circular building, the 
Tholos, and a theatre which was greatly admired by the ancients; 



at Argos his Here was the rival of the Athene of the Par- 
thenon, although not of so great size or so richly decorated. 
Pheidias dwelt in spirit among the gods; Polykleitos was rather 
a companion of men. He wrote upon the proportions of the 
human body, and applied his own precepts in his Doryphoros, 
which was called the canon, or rule, of sculpture. The ancients 
divided the first honors in statuary between these two great 

' It is thought that he was born at Sikyon. but Helccted Argon as hia residence. Quin- 
tiliiui (xii. lU) utyBof Pulykleitus: " No one equalled hiro in elaboration of detaiUantl in dignity 
of general tffect; but it was not in his power to give majesty to his work. Thou<;h in repro- 
ducing the human form he nwe above the reality, he yet failed in attempting to present the 
impuning i^ndeiir of the gmls. In this respeet Pheidias anrl Alkamenea Burpasscil him : 
Pkidioi dm ijuam hoininibii* fJRcifittlix mrlior arti/ex credilur (Itutil. oral., xii. 10). It is be- 
lieved that a Juno in marble, of the Villa Ludnvisi (see Vol. II. p. 487), is a copy of the Here 
of I'olyklcitoa, of which Pamuinias (U. 1", 4) gives a description. The coin of Argon (p. 185) 
is believed by Miiller (DeHtmiiler, vol. i. pi. 30, lig. 13a) to be also an imitation of this statue; 
no also is, perhaps, thut on a coin of Plataia Vol. II. p. '20). 

* Bronze. ii.SS long, 0.35 high, discovered at Herculaneiun, and now in the Cabitiet de 
France. It is |H'rhaps a copy of one of the cows of Mjrron. Cf. Gazelle archeulogique (1883), 
p. »| (E. BaUlon). 
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artiatB, — to Pheidias for his statues of the gods; to Polykleitoa 
for his Kanephoroi (which Verres stole from the Sicilians), his 
Amazon, which was adjudged finer than that of Pheidias in the 



WOUNDED AMAZON.* 



famous competition at Ephesos,' his statues of victorious athletes 
like the Diadoumenos,^ and his Astragalizontes, — a group of two 
hoys playing with huckle-bones. Myron, whom we might have 

' Marble staLue of tlie museum of Naples; from a photograph. On the replicas of the 
work of KrealUs, aee Overbcck, GeschicAte der grUch'achen Plralit, L 375 et teq. 

* Phny, xixiv. 8. 

* A rt-presentatioD of this statue will be found. Vol. II. p. 45T. 
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included among Athenian artists,^ went farther in the imitation 
of nature; his bronze cow was famous, and even more so was 
his Diskobolos, whose attitude must have been so difficult to 
copy,* Concerning Alkanienes, Agorakritos, Kolotes, who were 
associates with Pheidias in his work, — also concern- 
ing Onatas of Aigina, whose two bronze statues were { £^3\| 
famous, one a Hermes Kriophoros, the other a Hera- \^^ J 
kles, — we know very little ; concerning ten other 
sculptors of that period, even less; but we do know 
that, in the belief of the Greeks, the statue of Artemis at Ephesos 
fell from heaven. 

Polygnotos of Thasos, whom Kimon induced to visit Athens 
in 463 B. c, lived long on the banks of the Hisses, and received 
Athenian citizenship in reward for his work in the 
decoration of the temples of Theseus and of the 
Dioskouroi of the Stoa Poikile and part of the Propy- 
laia. In the Anakeion, or temple of the Dioskouroi, 
he painted the nuptials of the Leukippides with 
ABTEMis. Kastor and Polydeukes.* Many bas-reliefs of sarco- 
phagi reproducing tliis legend are very possibly reproductions of 
this painting by Polygnotos. The Poikile, a portico where the 
citizens took shelter from the heat of the sun, was formed on 
one side by a long colonnade supporting the roof, and on the 
otlier by a wall which was covered with paintings representing 
tlie great deeds of the Athenians. Hence its name, Stoa Poikile, 
" the Painted Portico." At Plataia Polygnotos painted, in the 
temple of Athene, Odysseus destroying the suitors of Penelope, 
and in the Lesche of the Knidians at Delphi the taking of 

> He was born at Eleutherai, a BoioUan village, — an ally of .Athens, but never a demoa of 
Attika. The cow of Myron was made the subject of thirty Greek epigrams, one of which is 
translateil by Martial : — 

Paice i/Ttgfi proati hine, ne, quaeto, bufitJce, JUynnlf, 
Aei celull sjarani com bubua txagita. 

* See the Dickobolos, Vol. If. p. 385. 

' Coin of Itliaka, on tho reverse of whith is represented a cock, with the legend lOAKQN 
(bronze). 

* Image of Artemis, standing, front face, with bandelettea. which fall from her hands 
to the ground. (Xieolo, height 21 niillim., breadth, 15 millim. Kngraved atone of the Cahinel 
de France, Caiahgue, No. 1,494.) See also the Artemis of Ephe.oos. in Vol. H., pp. 196, 243. 

* The l.eiikipi>ides were daughters of the Mesneniaa chief Leukippos, whom the Dio»- 
kouroi earrit-il off and married (Pausauias, i. 1», 1). 
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Ilion, the descent of Odysseus into the under-world, and the 
departure of the Greek fleet from Troy. There was still some 
stiffness in the drawing of Polygnotos: it was sculptural paint- 
ing, which, however, while employing very simple means, 
produced great effects. The ancients admired the expressiveness 
and beauty of his figures, but they had neither the grace 
nor the dramatic character which the painters of the next 
century gave to their works. Painting and sculpture are two 
^sisters much resembling each other, and both accustomed to 
follow the variations of taste, the former often too closely, the 
latter with more reserve. 

Zeuxis, of Pontic Herakleia, and Parrhasios, of Ephesos, his rival, 
are both of a later age than Polygnotos. Painting now becomes 
more skilful, less ideal, and a closer copy of nature. Aristotle 
reproaches Zeuxis for yielding too much to Ionian effeminacy. If 
we may believe anecdotes often repeated, but not the more authentic 
on that account, they even were able to produce optical illusions, — 
one painting a bunch of grapes which the birds came to peck at ; 
his rival a curtain which Zeuxis attempted to draw, believing that it 
concealed the real picture. These are tricks rather than art. We 
may observe that both were greatly indebted to the rich store of 
ancient poetry. Zeuxis painted, with harmonious combination of 
light and shade, a female hippocentaur, stolen by Sylla and sent by 
him to Rome in a vessel which was shipwrecked on the way, off 
Cape Malea ; an infant Herakles ; a Zeus surrounded by the other 
gods ; a Marsyas ; a Penelope, " the image of chastity," says Pliny ; a 
Helen which seemed the very Helen of Homer ; and other pictures. 
Of Parrhasios, ancient writers commend the contest between the 
Lapiths and Centaurs, the Dispute of Aias and Odysseus, an 
Achilleus, an Agamemnon, a Prometheus Enchained, an Odysseus 

Note. On the opposite page is represented a relief from a section of a column of 
the temple of Artemis at Ephesos. Pliny (Hist, Nat., xxxvi. 14, 95) says that thirty-six 
of the columns of the temple at Ephesos were carved, and that one of these was the work of 
Skopas. The bas-relief represented here undoubtedly belonged to one of these columns. 
It is one of the most beautiful fragments left us of Greek sculpture; the figure of Hermes, 
nude, the caduceus in his hand, the petasos hanging behind his shoulders, is particularly 
remarkable. Hermes Psychopompos is standing before Alkestis, whom he is bringing back 
to earth ; behind the wife of Admetos stands the winged genius of Death, Thanatos. Sec a 
different interpretation given by O. Benndorf in the Buliettino delta commissione archeologica 
communale di Roma^ 1886, pp. bl et seq. 



RELIEF FKOX A SECTION OF A COLUMN Ol' THE TEHPLE OF ARTEMIS AT EPHES08. 
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feigning madness, and also pictures of licentious character. Both 
these painters attained great fame and wealth. Notwithstanding 
the misfortunes of the times, Greece had gold for her favorite 
artists. Archelaos, the king of Macedon, 
paid Zeuxis four hundred minai for the 
paintings in his palace, and Parrhasios ap- 
peared in public clad in a purple robe 

fringed with gold. He believed himself ^^^^^^ ^^ elektros" 
'■ the master of elegance " as well as the 

master of his art, and it is not strange that he inclined to effemi- 
nate grace. ''His Theseus," said Eupliranor, "has fed on roses; 
mine, on flesh." 




GREEK PAINTINQ.* 

In European Greece, Sikyon and Thebea had a few famous 
painters, — Timanthes, who gained the victory over Parrhasios in a 
trial of skill, the subject being the contest between Aias and 
Odysseus for the weapons of Aeliilleus ; Pausias, whose work was 
graceful rather than strong ; and the Boiotian Aristeides, who gave 
his figures the expression of feeling which Aristotle reproaches 
Zeuxis for not bestowing upon his, to fOo';. But it is in a later 

' Hi'rakles aa a youth, sod Iphiklea titru^liDg with wrpents; under them the tiinnv- 
fi.ih, emblem of the city of KyzikoR. Reverse: incused square. Pliny mentions a picture of 
ifeuxia, of which this coin is the type and proliably the reproduction. 

' Vase from the manufat^tory of Exekias. The reverse of this vase is represented. 
Vol. I. 513 (from the Monununti deW fnrlil. archeol., vol. ii. pi. 22). Aehilleus and Aias, 
rluKignatC'd by their names in the genitive (AIANTOS and AXI>E00 are represented seated 
and playin<; with dice; they are couutiog the points. Achilleiu hu four (TEVAPA), and 
Aias three (TPIA). 

VOL. III. — 13 
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age that, with Lysippos and Pamphilos, the school of Sikyon had 
its most splendid period. 

As we see how painters and sculptors drew their inspiration 
from Homer, we are led to say that the Iliad was the Greek Bible, 
as well in an artistic as in a religious sense. As the mediaeval 
churches of Europe were, with their painted windows, a great book 
of Scriptural instruction, so on the walls and pediment of Greek 
temples were reproduced the legends which spoke to men's eyes 
of the gods and heroes of the Hellenic race. Moreover, while art 
was never anything more in Rome than a foreign importation, in 
Greece it sprang from the very heart of the country; and this 
was the secret of its greatness.^ 



IV. — Conclusion. 

In this review of the condition of the Hellenic world in the 
fifth century b. c. we have seen that, with the exception of a 
shadow lying across Ionia, once so brilliant, there is life and 
activity everywhere. Heads think, and hands are busy ; master- 
pieces in art are numerous. The Mede and the Carthaginian 
have been conquered, There is no further anxiety; there is 
extreme self-confidence and indefatigable ardor. Victory has 
lifted this little nation above itself; its activity is developed in 
every direction ; its mind rises to the highest regions of thought ; 
while its temples, statues, and paintings give to earth a new 
adornment, and make for man, as it were, a second nature, in 
the midst of which a bold and free intellect moves at its ease. 

The centre and, so to speak, the hearth whence this life 

1 We have remarked (Vol. II. chap. xiii. § 2) the influence of the East upon the 
Greek mind ; we might also speak of thq reaction of Greek upon Asiatic art. Telephanes of 
Phokis was probably not the only sculptor in Greece whom the Persian kings employed in 
the decoration of Persepolis. Pliny says that this artist should be ranked with Myron and 
Polykleitos. See the Art antique de la Perse, of Marcel Dieulafoy, and La Perse, la Chaldee 
et la Susiane of Madame Jane Dieulafoy. According to these dauntless travellers, in the 
valley of Poulvar-Roud, which extends to Persepolis, are found remains of buildings erected 
by Cyrus after the conquest of Asia Minor. The influence of Greek artists is recognizable 
in them, as also at Persepolis itself, in the buildings of the Achaimenid dynasty (Darius, 
Xerxes, Artaxerxes Ochus). But these edifices reveal a composite art, — Greek, Assyrian, 
and Egyptian. 
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radiates is Athens, the city to which so many other cities sent, 
for the temple at Eleusis, the first-fruits of their harvests,^ and 
to which Plato was forced to render this homage : that in 
relation to Greece she was the Prytaneion of wisdom.^ From 
Athens came also the greatest political idea of the time, the idea 
of Perikles, who made a last attempt to unite fraternally all the 
different scions of the Hellenic race. At his desire, twenty old 
men were chosen ; of these, five went to the Greeks of Asia and 
of the Islands, five to those of the Hellespont and Thrace, five to 
Central Greece and the Peloponnesos, and five to Euboia and 
Thessaly. These men, ministers of peace, were the bearers of a 
decree convoking at Athens deputies from all Greece to deliberate 
upon the reconstruction of the temples destroyed by the Persians, 
upon the fulfilment of the vows made to the gods during the 
war, and lastly upon the means to be taken for establishing secu- 
rity of the seas and peace among all the Hellenes.^ It would 
have been an imposing spectacle, that of Greece 
assembled upon the Akropolis, discussing with 
Perikles the greatest interests, united in one 
holy design, religious and patriotic. Never would 
the sun have shone upon a more beautiiul les- 
tival, for it would have been that of peace and civilization. If 
to Marathon and Salamis we owe Aischylos, Sophokles, Herod o- 
tos, and Pheidias, can it be doubted that other talent and new 
masterpieces would have resulted from this fortunate union of the 
whole Hellenic world ? 

Sparta caused this project to be shamefully repulsed. She 
feared lest Athens would appear as the metropolis of Greece, and, 
growing great by her services and her fame, would cast into the 
shade the envious and sterile city hidden among the reeds of the 
Eurotas. Instead, therefore, of receiving the States-General of 
Greece, Athens beheld war advancing towards her gates. And 

^ Isokrates, Paneg,, 31, and Bull, de Corr. hellen.^ iv. 225. 

* In the Protagoras. Perikles, in the funeral oration (Thucyd., ii. 37), says that many of 
the Greeks imitated the laws of Athens; and Demosthenes {Against Timohrates') : "Many 
States have adopted your laws." 

« Plutarch, Perikles, 17. 

^ Head of the nymph Salamis, right profile. Reverse : 2AAAMINI[(2N]. Sword and 
shield (bronze). 
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this war was destined to continue until it had accomplished, 
against all, and in every place, its work of destruction; until It 
had degraded the Greek character and broken down that civili- 
zation which was nevertheless so fruitful that its fragments, 
sown in other lands, sufficed to re-animate for a moment 
the old exhausted East, and caU to life the younger and still 
barbaric West. 

I Gold medallioD, discovered at Kertsch, and now in the Museum o[ the Hermitage at 
St. Petersburg (from tiie Mittheitungen d. d. arckOul Irutil. mAlhen, vol. viii., 18M3, pi. xv. No. 2). 
It is interesting to rompare this medallion with the gem of Aspasioa represented p. 134; 
the two artists were manifestly inspired by the statue of Pheidiaa. [This medallinn is 
described by Rayet in his Ktttdea d' Arcbeotogie et d'Arl, p. 211, as the central plaque Id one of 
a pair of ear-pieces attached to a gold diadem found in the great tumulus of Koal-Oba, near 
Kertsch. " On this circular plaque," he says, " is a bead of Athene in repousse, three 
quarters front. The helmet of the goddess is richly decorated. The crest is supported by a 
•phinx, and the two lateral XiS<^ by figures of Pegasoe. Heads of i^flins appear above ibe 
visor. Tbis is evidently, lilce the famous intaglio of Aspasios in the Cabinet of ^'ienna, a 
free imitation of the Parthenos of Pheidias." He adds in a note that Uubrux believes these 
two jewels to have been placed on the breast of the dead king, but that in his own opinion 
the position in which they were found in the tumulus makes it quite certain they were ear- 
pieces attached to the diadem. — Es.] 
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CONTEST BETWEEN SPARTA AND ATHENS (431-404 b. c.) 



CHAPTER XXin. 

THE FELOFONNESIAir TAB FBOM 431 TO 429 B. a 

I. — War between Korkyra and Corinth (434 b. c), and 

Revolt of Potidaia (432 b. c). 

THE monarchical form of government, abolished in all the 
Greek States except Sparta, had been everywhere replaced 
by an oligarchy : this in its turn had been obliged to make con- 
cessions, increasing daily, to the democratic spirit. But this 
movement had not been the same in all cases. Some cities were 
in advance of others. At the two opposite points stood Athens 
and Sparta, the two representatives of this multiform Greek life: 
the one now purely democratic, the other invincibly aristocratic. 
Between these two there was room for many gradations; but the 
nearer a city came in its form of government to one or the 
other, the more it tended to form alliance with that one it most 
resembled. Hence between the two rivals a straggle for influence, 
which ended by arming one half the Greek world against the 
other half. 

While Athens gathered around her the people of the islands 
and of the sea-coast, the allies jof Sparta were the inland cities. 
To the Athenian empire now stood opposed the league of the 
Peloponnesos. More than a third of the peninsula belonged to 
Sparta; and as in the remainder there were but small and feeble 
States, she had no rival in her immediate neighborhood, her 
supremacy being accepted by all the cities except Argos. At 
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home, over the Helots and the Messenians, her rule was pitiless; 
and her life presented, instead of the fruitful activity of Athens, 
only a barbaric idleness, useless to the world as well as to herself. 
But let us not forget that in foreign relations at this period the 
influence of Sparta was the legitimate sway of a strong and 
reasonable nation. There was no tribute exacted, no injustice per- 
petrated. Sparta was the head of a league voluntarily formed, 
not the capital of an empire. If an enterprise of general interest 
called for united effort, deputies from all the cities assembled; 
there was discussion, followed by voting; and each State furnished 
men and money for the common work The liberty of each was 
unimpaired, and the concurrence of all was much more secure 
than in that Athenian empire where the ruling city had always 
to fear the revolt of her subjects. 

Withal, it was rather the circumstances and the situation of 
the two cities than any premeditated design of the inhabitants 
that had given rivse to these two contrary systems. The ambition 
of Athens was, like the indifference of Sparta, the result of a 
necessity. Most of the Peloponnesians, an agricultural people, 
living on small means and willing to remain in their native rus- 
ticity, without handicraft or traffic or art of any kind, I might 
almost say without wants, reconciled themselves easily to an 
authority which they did not feel and would have thrown off 
had it sought to weigh upon them. What would Sparta have 
gained in treating them as subjects, in aggravating that great 
curse of Helotism from which she already suffered ? Had she not, 
as it was, more land than she required ; and had not her wars 
with Tegea and with Argos made it evident that the Spartan peo- 
ple, limited by nature and their own habits of life to the southern 
part of the Peloponnesos, could not extend themselves beyond it ? 
The deference of their allies gratified their military pride ; and 
since their laws condemned them to poverty and a contempt of 
commerce and the arts, they had' no need to extort wealth. 

This nominal independence of the allies of Sparta must not, 
however, be understood too literally. Thucydides does indeed 
show us a general assembly at Sparta; but the Spartans them- 
selves deliberated apart, and their decisions were adopted by the 
others. Moreover, they required hostages, and kept these persons 




; 
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in fortified towns, so that Perikles had a right to say of them : 
"... when they too restore to the States a permission to be 
independent, as the interests, not of the Spartans themselves, but 
of the several States shall require." But these cities had no 
tribute to pay in time of peace, nor had they to bring their suits 
before the Spartan courts; and the appearance of free discussion, 
left to the general assembly, concealed the fact of their actual 
dependence. 

The Spartans had conducted wisely at the time of the treason 
of Pausanias; and they had yielded with a good enough grace 
when the island cities wished to pass under the sway of Athens. 
But when that empire, which they had not foreseen, arose, the 
old jealousy burst forth. Each victory of Kimon or Perikles 
struck like a knell upon their hearts, and they could not endure 
the constantly recurring mention of their rival's name. Other 
States interested in humbling the Athenians did not allow this 
displeasure to abate. Athens had two enemies : those Greek 
States whose commerce she destroyed by her own competition, 
such as the Dorians of Aigina, Megara, and Corinth, who were 
really the instigators of the Peloponnesian war ; and the Persians, 
whom she had humiliated.^ 

Defeated by land and sea, even menaced in their maritime 
provinces, tlie Persians had abandoned all open warfare. But the 
treason of Pausanias had shown them that what they dared not 
attempt with steel they might accomplish with gold ; and from 
that day forward there was always Persian gold in Greece. We 
have seen that an envoy of the Great King had endeavored as 
early as the year 457 to indm^e Sparta to attack Athens. Like 
certain potentates of another epoch, Artaxerxes had also agents 
of a different kind. Plutarch speaks of a beautiful Ionian 
woman, Targelia, who was on intimate terms with the most 
influential citizens in each of the Greek States. Her irresistible 

^ As early as 429 b. c. Sparta sent envoys into Persia, and even before the war bejran 
Arcbidamos enumerates amont; the resources of Laredapmon the succor she could draw from 
Persia (Thucydides, i. 82). The day after his defeat Xerxes bejran to attack Greece with his 
gold. One Arthmios was sent, with great treasures, to make its eoncjuest. He came to 
Atliens ; Themistokles drove him away by a decree which Demosthenes saw engraved on a 
bronze column in the Akropolis (Phil., iii. 42; Emhasgy, § 271), which authorized any citizen to 
kill him at sight for having brought into Greece the corrupting gold of the Great King. 
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charms of person and mind subjugated all who came within her 
influence; and when they were entirely at her command she 
gave them over to Persia. Thus, he adds, were sown in the 
cities the seeds of the Median faction. It was the reverse of 
Aspasia's reign at Athens and her patriotic influence. It is 
evident that we cannot follow closely the process of this two- 
fold corruption, so well planned; but we can judge of its extent 
by the effects it will be seen to produce. Doubtless at the bottom 
of the sharp protests and anger of the Peloponnesians against 
Athens there was a jealousy of her power; but how many royal 





COIN OF MEGARA.l cOIN OF CORINTH.^ 

darics were there also? The ten talents granted by Athens for 
"secret service," ct? to Scoi/, were not enough to neutralize this 
fatal influence of the Great King. 

The commercial rivalry of Megara, Aigina, and Corinth, and 
the hereditary hatred of Sparta, revived by the intrigues of Per- 
sia, these — much more than the ambition of Athens, so firmly 
restrained by Perikles, and much more than her despotism, which 
was, as we have seen, neither insolent nor cruel — were the true 
causes of the Peloponnesian war. Only on two points can the Athe- 
nians be justly blamed : their judicial suzerainty, which obliged the 
allies to bring many of their cases before the courts of Athens, was 
an irritating and vexatious measure; and their exactions in the 
matter of tribute from the allies, which should have been dimin- 
ished now that the Persians no longer menaced. But by what 
services had these faults been atoned for! 

No other origin for this fratricidal strife need be sought. 
Sparta, the most powerful of the Greek States before the Median 

1 Zeus standing, looking to the left, holding a sceptre and a Victory. Reverse : AXAION 
MErAPEON. Achaia, seated to the left, holding a sceptre and a Victory ; in the field, TAA2I, 
initials of a magistrate's name. (Bronze.) 

« Zeus standincr, facing to the left, holding a sceptre and a Victory ; legend, a magistrate's 
name : EPM0KPATH2. Reverse : AXAIQN KOPINeiON. Achaia seated, to the left, holding a 
fceptre and a wreath. (Bronze.) 
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wars, had lost this eupremacy, but had not resigned herself to the 
loss : the question remained open between these two States, repre- 
sentatives of two races, and sooner or later must be settled by 
arms. '-The truest reason of the war, though least brought for- 
ward in words," says Thiicydides,' " I consider to have been that 
the Athenians, by becoming great and causing alarm to the 
Lacedsemonians, compelled them to proceed to hostilities." Second- 
ary causes, which alone were publicly avowed, and the protection 
due from Sparta to the maritime cities of Dorian origin, were 
united to the prime cause, and served as ocaision for the war.^ 

It began in private quarrels, which ought not, apparently, to have 
brought on general hostilities; but in the condition of men's minds 
the least spark was enougli to set everything in a blaze. Greece 
took fire suddenly at three points, — in the west, the east, and the 
centre ; at Korkyra, Potidaia, and Flataia. 

The island of Korkyra, which lies off the western coast of 
Greece, at the entrance of the Ionian Gulf, had been occupied by 
a Corinthian colony. This daughter of 
Corinth, often rebellious against the 
mother-city, became in her turn a me- 
tropolis, and founded on the neighbor- 
ing coast, fifteen miles north of the 

. , , . 1 ■ ,. DIURACHX or FPIDAM.VOB.* 

Akrokeraunian promontory, the city of 

Epidaranos (Dyrrachium). Colonies are or- 
dinarily governed by the same forms as 
those of the motheiniity. Epidamnos had 
an aristocracy, as Korkyra had. How- 
ever, a day came when the evils of this 
form of government led the colony to desire a popular rule, and 
a revolution took place. The rich citizens, being driven out, 

' i. 23. The division of th« work of Thucyilides into books waa made, not by bim^ielf, but 
by the ancient gniinmnrianB. 

* I will not even mention the opinion thai Perikles, following the advice of Alkibiades, 
plunged Athens into this war to escape rendering his aci-ounts. Ilig entire admin isl rat Ion, ami 
tlie estimate of it given br Thucydidca, prolest a^in«t these anecdotes, which render study and 
rytlwlion unnccpMoary. Things so unworthy mu)"t i>e left to Aristophanes. See altovf, p. 7fi, 

* Cow siic'kling her calf. Revcrw : AYP (Dyrrachium). S<[uarc: in the centre of wliicb 
are rows of Hnials representing the gardens of Alkinods. In the exergue, a dab. 

* KOPKYPAI Fore part of an ox, to the right. Reverse: rectangular figure divided 
into tu-n sciuaresj in the centre of each is a flower. This type represents the gardens of 
AlkinocM; at tbe side a kantharoa, a bunch of gnpes, and a star. 
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made alliance with the Taulentians, a barbarous tribe of the neigh- 
borhood, and did so much harm to Epidaranos that the colony 
applied for assistance to their metropolis, Korkyra, and failing 
to obtain it, sought aid from their remoter ancestress, Corinth. 
They reminded the Corinthians that it was one of themselves who, 
according to custom, had presided at the foundation of Epidamnos, 



i ISLAND OP KORKYRA AND THE COAST O 



and added further that the Delphic oracle had ordered them to 
delivCT themselves up to Corinth. The Corinthians " undertook 
tUeir defence both on the ground of equity (as thinking the colony 
no less their own than Korkyra's), and also for hatred of the Kor- 
kyraians ; because although the latter were the colony of Corinth, 
they slighted her. For they neither gave to the Corinthians the 
customary privileges in the general religious assemblies, nor to 
any individual Corinthian when performing the initiatory rites 
of sacrifice, as their other colonies did ; but despised them, as they 
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themselves were both equal in wealth to the very richest of the 
Greeks at that time, and more powerful in resources for war, and 
sometimes prided themselves on heing even very far superior in 
their fleet ; ... for they had a hundred and twenty triremes when 
they began the war."' 

Corinth sent to Epidamnos a garrison which Korkyra forbade 
her colony to receive (434). When this order was disobeyed, 



BAT 80UTR OF THE CITV OF CORFU fKORKTRA).* 

Korkyra, to compel submission, sent a fleet of forty vessels, having 
also on board the wealthy exiles from Epidamnos. At the same 
time she proposed to Corinth to submit the matter to the arbitra- 
tion of a neutral city or of the Delphic oracle. The Corinthians 
rejected this overture, and summoning all those who wished to 
establish themselves at Epidamnos, they armed two thousand 
lioplites and a naval force of seventy-five triremes, many of which 

' ThuL'y(lide!<, I. 25. 

' From the Tout dn Monde, xxsiv. tSi. This is now called the Ba; of Khalikiopoulo. 
It opens south of the point called II Canone, and two imall islands make the < 
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belonged to their allies. But the Corinthian fleet was met and 
defeated off Cape Aktion by eighty vessels from Korkyra; and 
on the same day Epidamnos surrendered to the Korkyraiang. All 
foreigners fomid in the place were sold, the Corinthians within 
the walls were put in irons, and the Korkyraian fleet remained 
mistress of the western sea (343). 

For the next two years Corinth occupied herself with great 
preparations to avenge this defeat ; she built triremes, collected 
all materials for their armament, 
and hired oarsmen in all the allied 
States. This threat of a formi- 
dable war at last alarmed the 
Korkyraians. Up to this time 
they had remained independent of 
Greek affairs and alliances ; Ijut 
they now felt tlie need of a strong 
ally. The Peloponnesian league 
was closed against them, for their 
enemy held, next to Sparta, the 
first place in it. They were there- 
fore obliged to have recourse to 
Athena ; and here their envoys 
encountered those sent from Cor- 
VE3SEL OS A CLAY PLAquE.' '"th ou a like errand. Being 

admitted to speak before the pub- 
lic assembly, the Korkyraians reminded tlieir auditors of the liostil- 
ity of Sparta towards Athens, and the wrongs which Corinth had 
done her; they brouirbt out clearly the utility of their alliance to 
a maritime power, and the importance of their geographical position 
on the rout* to Italy and Sicily. *' There being but three navies 
worth mentioning." they said, in conclusion, " amongst the Greeks. 
— your-s, ours, and that of the Corinthians, if you allow two of 
these to come together, and the Corinthians bring us under tlieir 
power first, you will have to fight at sea with both Korkyraian:; 

' FrnKincnl of a punt«d clay plaqne discovered at Corinth, and now in the Miipeiim of 
nerlin ; from the Anltlce Denkaidlfr /lerawijei/ebeH uom kaislerl. d. Instil., vol. i. pi. viii. 3». To 
fill (he vaiant sjiaie at the top, llie artiwt has paintvd a row o£ vases. Id respect lo llicse 
Coriniliian {ilaigues, eee Vol. II. p. Ii, note 3. 
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and Peloponnesians ; but if you receive us, you will be able to con- 
tend against them with the greater number of ships on your side." 
The Corinthians asserted that the Korkyraians were men of violent 
and unjust deeds, outside the common law of Greece, that they had 
been treated by Corinth with the same consideration she had 
showed all her other colonies, of whom none complained against 
her. They reminded Athens of the friendly conduct of Corinth 
towards her at the time of the Samian revolt, and called upon 
her to show their city like friendship in her present peril. 

For two days the people of Athens deliberated on this important 
question : on the first day rather inclining to the side of the Corin- 
thians, but on the second determining in favor of the Korkyraians. 
A war with Sparta appearing to be, as the envoys from Korkyra had 
said, inevitable, the Athenians felt it important to secure the sup- 
port of the second naval power in Greece. Moreover, many among 
them cast a glance, beyond Korkyra and the Ionian Sea, towards 
the alluring image of Sicily and Italy. Interest and prudence put 
to silence that which sterner minds called justice, and others main- 
tained that in allying herself with a people who had hitherto kept 
out of all alliances,* Athens violated no obligation. The league 
made was strictly defensive, and she engaged only to protect Kor- 
kyra from destruction. This was doing less than Athens had done 
for Potidaia, also a Corinthian colony, and one that had remained 
bound to its metropolis by ties that Korkyra had long ago broken. 
Potidaia had taken her place among the allies of Athens,^ and 
Corinth had never thought of making this union a casus belli (453). 
Ten triremes set out from Peiraieus for the Ionian Sea, the officers in 
command having orders not to fight unless Korkyra should be 
attacked. 

Corinth had at sea a hundred and fifty vessels, and Korkyra 
a hundred and ten. The two fleets met near the island of Sybota. 
It was, according to Thucydides, the fiercest encounter which had ever 

* The Corinthians compared the situation of Korkj-ra towards themselves with that of the 
Athenian allies towards Athens. But this was unjust. Korkyra had loner a<ro broken with 
her mother-iMty ; there had even lieen war between them. Corinth had not the right, there- 
fore, to appeal, as she did, to the principle of non-intervention in the quarrels of a confederated 
State, Tovi vpoirrfKovTas (pfifidxovs avr&v rum KoKd[u¥j because the Kork}Taian8 were not to her 
ifpoariKovTts $vfifiaxoi (Thacydides, l 11, 5). 

* See abt)ve. Vol. U. p, 'i78. 
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taken place between Greeks. The Korkyraians were defeated, and 
lost many vessels ; the Athenian squadron, which had kept watch 
from the beginning of the battle, protected their retreat. After 
some hours passed in collecting their dead, the victors followed in 
pursuit ; they came up with the enemy, " and already," says Thucy- 
dides, " the paian ^ had been sung by them for the advance, when 
the Corinthians suddenly began to row sternwards, on seeing 
twenty ships of the Athenians sailing up. The Korkyraians also 





SLING-MISSILES DISCOVERED AT K0RKYRA.2 

withdrew, for it was now growing dark ; in this way they parted 
from each other, and the battle ceased at night.'' On the 
following day hostilities were not resumed, the Corinthians fearing 
that their strength was unequal to contend with the reinforced 
Korkyraians ; and both sides erected trophies and claimed a 
victory (432). On their way homewards the Corinthians took by 
treachery Anaktorion, which they had held jointly with the Korky- 
raians ; eight hundred of their prisoners they sold as slaves, and 
two hundred and fifty of the more important Korkyraians they 
retained, treating them with great attention, that on their return 
home they might serve as friends to Corinth. 

Before sailing away they had sent to inquire whether the 

^ [ A hymn or song origrinally sung in honor of Apollo ; later, as a battle-song both before 
and after the attack. — Ed.] 

* From Vischer, Archdologisches und Epigraphisches atis Korkyra, in his Kleine Schrifien^ 
vol. ii. pi. I. Nos. 2 and 3. These sling-missiles have passed from the Woodhouse Collection to 
the British Museum. The first bears on one side the two letters BB ; on the other PO 
(KopivOitop or KopKvpaia>p) . The second has on one side a scorpion, and on the other the 
inscription Eva-Kopovy or perhaps, says Vischer, rv o-kovov (cv cticiJvov). (Vischer, Kleine 
Schri/ten, p. 8.) 
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Athenians would attempt to intercept their return homewards. 

" We are not beginning war," the Athenians replied, " nor breaking 

the treaty. Sail wherever you please, except to attack Korkyra." 

Thus the peace, it seemed, was not broken ; but after the aSair of 

Corinth happened that of Potidaia, at the other extremity of 

Greece, 

This city, built on the narrow isthmus of Pallene, the most 

southern of the three points of Chalkidike, was subject to a twofold 

influence hostile to the Athenians, — that of 

Corinth, which as mother-city, sent thither 

every year magistrates, called eptdemiourgoi ; 

and that of Perdikkas II., king of Macedon, 

who, at first allied with the Athenians, had 

broken with tliem on their making treaties 

with two of his enemies, his brother PJiilip, and Derdas, prince of 
Elimeia. Corinth wished to recapture from 
Athens one of her own colonies and a very 
important position ; Perdikkas wished to be rid 
of troublesome neighbors. Corinth and the 

COIN OF PERDjKKAn u. Macedoulan kin}; came to an agreement and 

(454-113 11. c,)^ , . ,,. 

entered nito alliance. 
At news of this, the Athenians ordered the Potidaians to destroy 
their walls on the side towards the sea, to give hostages, and to 
expel the Corinthian magistrates. 
Potidaia negotiated at Atliens for the 
withdrawal of this decree, and also 
at Corintli and at Sparta to obtain 
the support of the Peloponnesos. in 
case Athens persi.'ited in her demands, 

Athens did persist ; and immediately ^o,^. ^p oltmthos.» 

Potidaia and, following her example, 

all the cities of Chalkidike rose in insurrection (432). Perdikkas 
persuaded the inhabitants of the maritime towns to raze their 

' nO(noTi8au7rwi'). PoKidon Hippios, nude, armed with the trident, on horpcbnck, 
facin<; to the right. Reverse : woman's head, archaic style, in an incusL-d !«|uan', right 
prolik'. (Silver.) 

* Fri* horse gaHoping to the right. Reverse ■ the word PEPfilK and a helmet in an 
inFU!<e<l squait?, (Silver.) 

* Man in a quadriga, the hordes stepping to the right In the fii'ld a bnckler(?). Re- 
versi' : incused wjuare , in the centre ol it an eagle flj-ing to the left. (TelrsdrEtcbm.) 
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walls, and to take shelter in Olynthos or on lands which he 

offered them in Mygdonia. 

Sparta had promised the envoys from Potidaia that she would 

invade Attika ; and was thus the first to break the thirty years truce. 
But having sent them away with this as- 
surance, and incited them to revolt, Sparta 
remained inactive. Corinth, however, at 
least sent them succor. Athens escaped a 
war with Macedon by a treaty with Per- 
dikkas, who asked nothing better than to 
remain spectator of a conflict where two 
States exhausted their strength for his 
advantage. All the war centred at Poti- 
daia. The Corinthians attempted to relieve 
the place ; they were defeated in a battle 
in which Sokrates rescued Alkihiades, who 
had been wounded, and was about to be 
captured by the enemy. The result of this 
victory was the blockade of Potidaia, a 
Corinthian garrison and many Pelopon- 
nesians being in the invested town. 

Defeated on all sides, the Corinthians 
pushed affairs to an extreme. They called 
for a meeting of the allies at Sparta, and 
accused the Athenians of having broken 
the peace and insulted the Peloponnesos.^ 
Aigina, throngh fear of Athens, did not 
openly send deputies, but in secret urged 
on the war, complaining that they were 
deprived of the independence guaranteed 
them by the treaty. The people of Me- 
gara complained loudly, having for some 

time considered themselves injured by Athens. If we may believe 

Aristophanes and those who like to find trivial causes for serious 

1 Thueydides, i. 70. See Vol. II- p- 660, the portrait of the Athenian people drawn by 
the Corinthian orator, or rather by Thuej-dides, which ends with this trwt: "It any one 
should ("um np their character by laying that they are made neither to be quiet themselves 
nor let the rest of the world be so, he would epeak correctly." 

^ Bronze, diwrovered in Maipia Gnecia, formerly in the Collection GNau (No. 961 of 
the Calalogue) and now in the Loanv. 
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events, the first quarrel between the two States arose out of the 
abduction, by young men at Megara and at Athens, of certain 
women of the town. What is more serious was the fact that the 
people of Megara, whose soil was only barren rocks or stony plains, 
had encroached upon the territory of Attika, and that they har- 
bored all the slaves escaping from the Athenians. Nor had their 
treacherous conduct in 446 been forgotten,^ Perikles obtained 



against them a decree which denied them entrance to the seaports 
of Athens and of the allies. The Spartans remonstrated against 
this law, which put a Dorian people under the ban of half Greece. 
But Perikles objected that they had tilled the fields consecrated to 
Demeter in the territory of Eleusis. Greece had already more 
than once taken up arras for like motives, and was to do the same 
again. 

Perikles contented himself with sending a herald to carry to 
Sparta the complaints of Athens, "in moderate terms," says 

> See Vol. TT. p. 5.17, 

' From the Taiir ilu Monde, xxxii 42. The view is taken on the Sacred Ruad, not far 
from the point where it reaches the Baj of Eleusis, seen in tlie distance. Cf. the TJew repre- 
sented in Vol, ri. p. 39. 

VOL. in. — U 
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Plutarch. The herald, whom Greek law recognized aa sacred, was 
slain on the way, and every one held the people of Megara guilty 
of this murder, condemned by the most ancient of Greek customs. 
Solemn funeral rites were observed, and a statue 
of the herald was set up at one of the gates of 
the city, to keep the memory of the crime ever 
present.* The hatred between the two cities be- 
came extreme. Not long after, a penalty of death 
was denounced by Athens accainst anv Metiarian 

com OF MEOARA.' "^ ° a 

who should set foot upon the territory of Attika.* 
This unfortunate affair, where the strict right was on the side 
of Athens, brought on the war, which the Corinthians could not 
perhaps have precipitated on account of Korkyra or 
of Potidaia. Profiting by the complaints of Megara, 
they represented the Athenians as an ambitious people, 
greedy of novelties, enterprising, mdefatigable ; and 
they reproached the Spartans for a policy of too an- 
tique simplicity, for their slowness and indifference 
in the presence of Greek cities threatened or subju- demeter.' 
gated. And they did not hesitate to add, — 

" For these things it is you who are to blame, by having at first permitted 
them to fortify their city after the Median war, and subsequently to build 
the long walls ; and by continually, up to the 
present time, depriving of liberty, not only 
those who bad been enslaved by them, but 
your own allies also now. For it is not be 
who has enslaved them, but he who has the 
power to stop it, but overlooks it, that more 

COIN OF BPARTA." , , , . -,,■,, < 

truly does this, especially if ho enjoys the 
reputation for virtue as being the liberator of Greece." 

' Letler of Philip to the Alhemans. 

" MErAPEQN. Demeter, holding s torch in each hand, standing before a larger lord;. 
(Reverse of a bronze coin with the efligy of MarcuB Aurehus.) 

' Wc have seen above. Vol. II. p. 549. that the people of Aigina had condemned to dcnih 
every Athenian found in their island. Among these States hatred between neighbors was 
mercilpss. 

* The goddcBs standing, holding in one hand a wreath, and in the other a cluster of wheat- 
ears and poppies. Sardonyx of two layers 22 millim. hy 15. (Cameo of the Cabinet de Franet, 
no. 57 of (he Catatoguf.) 

* Eaffle standing, to the left, on a thnnderbolt. Reverae: AA (AomSajfienou-) ; winged 
thnnderbolt. (Bronze.) 
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Athenian deputies chanced to be at Sparta for some other pur- 
pose : they presented themselves in the assembly, made mention 
of the services which Athens had rendered to the common cause, 
justified her conduct towards her allies, whose relations of depend- 
ence upon her had been of their own seeking, rather than imposed 
upon them by herself from motives of ambition, who had suffered 
more before under the Persians, and would suffer more hereafter 
under Sparta, a State whose moderation no man had ever had 
cause to praise. Tliey further pointed out the woes whicli would 
arise out of a genera! war. and ended by a proposal of arbitratioa' 
This was a wise ending to a brave speech.' 



The deputies of other States having thus been heard, the Spar- 
tans, with closed doors, deliberated among themselves. The old 
king Archidamos spoke in the name of his long experience, and 
showed the dangers of a war for which Sparta had neither a navy 
nor financial resources, while Atliens had both in abundance. He 
advised a firm but pacific remonstrance in favor of the allies, 
thus securing time, in case it were unsuccessful, to collect money 
and vessels. As for that slowness of action with which they had 
been reproached, he conjured them by no means to abandon it, 
for it was to this that they owed all their power. But the ephor 
Stlienelaidas carried the assembly with him by the impetuosity of 
his language: he said, — 

"As for the Ion;; speech of the Athenians, 1 do not understand it; for 
though they praised tlicmBelves a great deal, in no part did they deny that 

' Conci'rnin^ the speeches fomi'l in Ihe Hislorj- of Thucvilides, see above, p. S9. 

' NOMO♦Y.^AKEC. llelmeted head of Pallas, right profile, Reverae: APICTANAPOO, 
name of a ma^stralc : (lie Dioskouroi )ilan<liD<;, leaning on their iani-es ; laurel wrenth. 
(Bronze.) 

' rEPONTQN. Laurelled head of Apollo, right profile. Reverse: AA (Aatiiaiiimnwr). 
Art<'iiiii>, Htandlng to the left, leanin;^ on a ^pear : at her feet, her di^ ; in the fielJ, two moao- 
graiiis. mini-marks. The whole surrounded hy a laurel- wreath. (Bronie.) 
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they are injuring our allies and the Peloponnesos. And though it be true 
that they were good men then against the Medes, if they are bad ones now 
against us, they deserve double punishment for having become bad instead of 
good. But we are the same both then and now, and shall not, if we are 
wise, overlook our allies being injured, nor delay to assist them; for there is 
no longer delay in their being ill-treated. Others have in abundance riches 
and ships and horses; but we have good allies whom we must not give 
up to the Athenians, nor decide the question with suits and words, while 
it is not also in words that we are injured : but we must assist them with 
speed and with all our might. And let no one tell me that it is proper 
for us to deliberate who are being wronged. It is for those who are about 
to commit the wrong to deliberate for a long time. Vote, then, Spartans, 
for war, as is worthy of Sparta; and neither permit the Athenians to 
become greater, nor let us betray our allies, but with the help of the gods 
let us proceed against those who are wronging them." ^ 

After these energetic words he himself, as ephor, put the 
question to vote: a large majority declared their opinion that 
the treaty had been broken ; and the deputies being called in, 
the action of the assembly was made known to them (October 
or November, 432 b. c). 

The oracle of Delphi was then consulted. The Dorian god 
made a response which seemed favorable, but did not commit him 
positively. If they carried on the war with all their might, there 
would be victory,^ the Pythia declared. Some futile negotiations 
preceded the actual beginning of hostilities, so reluctantly did men 
enter on this struggle, in which Greece dug her own grave. The 
Spartans demanded the banishment of the Alkmaionids, guilty, 
more than a century before, of sacrilege in the murder of the 
companions of Kylon. It was the family to which Perikles 
belonged, and it was on his account that this strange demand was 
made. They also required liberty for the Aiginetans and the other 
allies, and the withdrawal of the decree against Megara. Thus 
the oppressors of the Helots and of Messenia, suddenly |?ecom- 
ing the hypocritical defenders of justice and liberty, insolently 
demanded that Athens should abandon a sway made honorable 
by worthy deeds, stained by no cruelty, and increased during the 
time the thirty years had lasted, that is to say, fourteen years, 

1 Thiicydides, i, 86. 

^ Kara Kparos iroXffiovci vikijv tfataBai (Thucydidcs, i. 118). 
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by no conquest. The Athenians sent back reproaches in their turn 
to the Spartans. "Expiate," they cried, "the murder of suppliant 
Helots slain before the temple of Poseidon, and that of Pausanias, 
whom you starved to death in the temple of Athene Chalkioikos." 
In respect to Aigina, they would give the island its liberty, they 
said, when Sparta on her part should set free the cities she had 
enslaved. And in conclusion, Megara deserved, instead of protec- 
tion, that a sacred war should be declared against her by all the 
States of Greece. Meantime the Corinthians, much disquieted, urged 
matters more and more. 

"For many reasons it is likely," they said, "that we should have the 
advantage : we are superior in numbers and military experience, and we 
all proceed with equal obedience to do what we are ordered. And for a 
fleet in which they are so strong, we 
will equip one from the property we 
severally possess, aud from the money 
at Delphi and Olympia; for by borrow- 
ing that, we shall be able by means of 
higher pay to deprive them of their 
foreign sailors. For the power of the 
Athenians is mercenary rather than na- 
tive ; but ours is stronger in men than 
in money. And by one victory of ours 
in a sea-fight they are probably ruined ; 
but should they hold out, we too shall 
have more time for studying naval mat- 
ters, and when we have put our skill 

on an equal footing with theirs, in „kasiirt of cela at olympia.' 
courage we shall most certainly excel 

them. . . . We have also otlier ways of carrying on war, such as caus- 
ing their allies to revolt . . . , with other things which we cannot now 
foresee. For war, least of all things, proceeds on definite principles, but 
adopts its contrivances to suit the occasion ; in the course of which ha 
that deals with it with good temper is more secure ; while he that engages 
in it with passion makes the greater failure. ... As for defeat, let every 
man know that it brings nothing else but downright slavery, which it is 
a disgrace to the Peloponnesos even to mention as possible, and for so 

' Restored plan. From Die Autifrabungen ju Olympia, vol. v. pi. 3S. The airsngement 
*9 well as the decor&Hon of the biiildini; is exactly like that of a temple. In respect to temple 
proiierty, ree above, ToL II. p. 607, and concerning the treuurea of Olympim, p. 84. 
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many cities to be ill-treated by one. In that case we should show ourselveB 
inferior to our fathers who liberated Greece, whereas we do not even secure 
this li))erty for ourselves, but allow a tyrant State to set itself up among us, 
though we do not suffer tyrants to rule in any one State. . . . Nor will you 
be the first to break the treaty ; for even the god himself considers it to have 



been violated, since he orders you to go to war, . . . Do not defer, therefore, 
to assist the Potidaians, who are Dorians and are besieged by lonians, — the 
contrary of which used formerly to be the case, — and to vindicate the liberty 
of the rest." 

The Athenian people, summoned by the Spartan ambassador.'; 
to reply definitively whether they would give the satisfaction 
demanded, met in the general assembly. Perikles spoke, and pro- 
nounced so decidedly for the war that the contrary opinion was 
not expressed by any one. He showed first that the Spartans were 

' Marbl<! from Olympia, from Die Auiffrabungen zu Olympia, vol. ii. pi. 22, and a cast 
The entJre statue remains. It occupied the centre of the weBtem pediment of the temple of 
Zeus, and, like all the other figures of this pediment, was attributed by Pausanias to the 
sculptor Alkamenes. The subject treated was the combat of Lapitbs and Centaurs at the 
marriage of Peirithobs. Apollo, with extended arm, is the commanding figure of the scene. 
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determined to fight, that their demands were only a means of 
gaining time, and that to grant any of them would be a base 
concession which would not even bring peace. 

" If you yield to these demands, you will soon be ordered to do something 
greater, as having in this instance obeyed through fear; but by resolutely 
refusing, you will prove clearly to them that they must treat with you on an 
equal footing. Henceforth, then, make up your minds, either to submit 
before you are hurt, or, if we go to war, as I think is better, to make no con- 
cession, either important or trivial ; for both the greatest and the least demand 
from equals imperiously urged on their neighbors amounts to the same degree 
of subjugation." 

He then proceeded to compare the power of the two States, 
striving to inspire the Athenians with confidence in their resources. 
The Spartans had only the treasures of Olympia and of Delphi, 
soon exhausted. They had no vessels, and a navy is not made 
in a day ; nor would they be able to turn their farm-laborers into 
good sailors, especially while the Athenian fleets prevented them 
from going out to sea even for purposes of training. 

" Men who till the land," he said, " are more ready to wage war with 
their persons than with their money, feeling confident with regard to the 
former, that they will escape from danger ; but not being sure with regard to 
the latter that they will not spend it before they have done, especially should 
the war be unexpectedly prolonged, as in this case it probably may be. In 
battle the Peloponnesians and their allies might cope with all the Greeks 
together ; but they could not carry on a war against resources of a different 
description from their own, since they have no one board of council, so as 
to execute any measure with vigor ; and all having equal votes, and not being 
of the same race, each forwards 'his own interests, for which reason nothing 
generally is brought to completion. . . . Such seem to me to be the circum- 
stances of the Peloponnesians, while ours are free from the faults I have 
found in theirs, and also have great advantages in more than an equal 
degree. Should they come by land against our country, we will sail agamst 
theirs ; and the loss will be greater for even a part of the Peloponnesos 
to be ravaged than for the whole of Attika. For they will not be able to 
obtain any land in its stead without fighting for it ; while we have abun- 
dance, ])oth in the islands and on the mainland. Moreover, if we had been 
islanders, who would have been more impregnable? And we ought, as it 
is, with views as near as possible to those of islanders, to give up all thought 
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of our land and houses, and keep watch over the sea and the city, and 
not come to an engagement with the Peloponnesians, who are much more 
numerous than we. If we defeat them, we shall have to fight them again 
as numerous as before ; if we meet with a reverse, we lose our allies also, 
for they will not remain quiet if we are not able to keep them bo. Wc 
should lament, not for houses and lands that we may lose, but for the 
lives that are lost ; for it is not these things that gain men, but men that 
gain these things. If I thought I should persuade you, I would say. Go out 
yourselves and ravage your own fields, and show the Peloponnesians that 
for such things as these you will not consent to obey them. ... Go to 
war we must," he said in conclusion, "and if we accept it willingly, we 
shall find the enemy less disposed to press us hard ; moreover it is from 
the greatest hazards that the greatest honors also are gained both by 
States and by men. Our fathers m withstanding the Medes — though 
they did not begin with such resources as we have, but even abandoned 
what they had, and by counsel more than by fortune, and by daring more 
than by strength, beat off the Barbarian — advanced those resources to their 
present height. We must not fall short of them ; we must repel our enemies 
in every way, and endeavor to bequeath our power undiminished to our 
sons ! " 

Perikles spoke wisely. Later it has been said, " Who has the 
sea, has the shore/' This was especially true as to Greece, a coun- 
try all coast, islands, peninsulas, where life and wealth, being on 
the coast, and rarely in the interior, were at the mercy of the State 
which held maritime dominion. 

Athens therefore replied to the Lacedaemonians that, as a matter 
of obedience, she would do nothing, and that she required to be 
treated with on a footing of equality. This was equivalent to 
saying that she had decided to accept only the decision of the 
sword. Things were in this position when the affair of Plataia, 
following upon the hostilities at Korkyra and Potidaia, plunged 
Greece into war, and by its atrocity gave an unaccustomed bitterness 
to the struggle just beginning. 
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II. — Capture of Plataia by toe Thebans (431); Funeral of 
Dead Soldiers ; Pestilence at Atuens ; Deatu of 
Perikles (429). 

In the spring of the year 431 b. c, on a dark night, three 
hundred Thebans, commanded by two boiotarchs, made their 
entrance into Plataia. The inhabitants were sleeping, with no 
fear of danger ; they were awakened by a herald's voice calling 
them to unite themselves to the Boiotian league. At first, much 
alarmed and confused, they accepted the terms offered them by 
the Thebans ; but soon discovering that 
the latter were very few in number, they 
became bolder, made plans among them- 
selves, opening communication with one 
another by breakine through the side 

, , ° . BOIOTIAN COIN.' 

walls of their houses, set wagons in tlie 

streets for barricades, and just before daybreak attacked the invad- 
ing force. The Tliebans were unable to escape, and were all massa- 
cred or made prisoners. Meanwhile a considerable force, advancing 
to their assistance, had been delayed by a freshet of the river Asopos. 
The news of wliat had taken place quickly reached Athens. The 
Athenians at once seized all Boiotians who chanced to be in Attika, 
sent a garrison and provisions to Plataia, and gave asylum to all 
non-combatants from the city (March, 431). They also asked that 
nothing should be done in respect to the prisoners who had been 
taken, until tlie matter had been deliberated upon at Athens. But 
when this message arrived, the prisoners had already been put to 
death. The Plataians, exasperated at this impiou.s violation of tlie 
law of nations, and at this attack made in time of peace, had put 
them to death to the number of a hundred and eighty. 

This generous conduct on the part of Athens was considered as 
the beginning of hostilities. She had done no more, however, than 

' In genere. Head of Demeter, crowned with wht-at-rarn, front riew. Reverse: 
BOIQTQN. Podeidon. nude, standing, armed with the trident, holding a dol^diiu on hia left 
hand ', in the field, a monogram and the BoioUan shield. (Silver.) 
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protect a faithful ally and fulfil the oath, taken by all the Greeks 
on the day after the battle of Plataia, to defend the Plataians 
against all aggression, as a sacred people. Sparta herself recognized 
this later. Her hesitation in recommencing the war during the 



Sicilian expedition arose, says Thucydides, from her fear lest the 
gods should punish her for breaking the second truce as she had 
been punished by the disaster of Sphakteria for breaking the former 
one.^ From the beginning, Athens, having all her forces ready, 
could have attacked ; but she preferred to leave to her enemies the 
odium of striking the first blow. 

' BaB-relief from Tbegpiu, from Stackclberg, Die Or&ber der Hellenen, pi. U., I, and 
the Millh. d. d. arch. InatU. in Alhen, vol iv. (1879), pi. xlv. 1 (cf. G. Korte, Die anliten 
Sculpturen aus Banlien, No. 10, p. 319, in the third volume of the MUlheilungen). The young 
hoDieman, wearinrr the sleeved chiton and a chkmys attached to the right ehoulder, held 
in his left hand the bronze reins; in hts right hand he haa a wand. 

' Thucydides, whom Athens exiled, nowhere accuses her of violatiDg the thirty years 
trace. Aristophanes had a right to make the Athenians laugh, even at their own expense; 
we have the right to prefer to satire and caricature, to many times repeated, the truth which 
springs from a scrupulous exsmiaation of facts. 
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Thucydides thus enumerates the allies on both sides. Those of 
Sparta were : all the people of the Peloponnesos, except, at the 
beginning, the Achaians, and during the whole war, the Argives ; 



ATREKIAM HOKSRMAN STRIKING AN KKKKY.' 

outside the Peloponnesos, the Megarians, the Lokrians, Thebes, who 
brought with her all Boiotia and kept down the popular party 
in that State ; the people of Doris, who would have been of the 

* Athenian funeral ban-relief, from the Archttol. Ztihmg, 1869, pi. dxix. (the inscrip- 
tion at the top of the ba^relief includes tiro distiirli!!. of which the ht^xametcra ore fatilty, anil 
t)ic nume of the dead, followed by the [lemotic. Mwui. Cf. Kaibel, Epigratamata Graeca ex 
lapiilibw conltftn. No. 25). Thie ban-rt-lief should be compared with the funeral n 
of Doxileo!!, which will be represented in a later volume. 
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Athenian party, had they not been surrounded by enemies ; the 
Phokidians, Ambrakians, Leukadians, the inhabitants of Anaktorion, 
and the Aitolians, hostile to the Messenians of Naupaktos. Vessels 
were furnished by Corinth, Megara, Sikyon, Pellene, Eleia, Ambrakia, 
and Leukadia ; from Boiotia, Phokis, and Lokris came the cavalry ; 
the other cities sent infantry. The league had no common treasury, 
but Corinth proposed to borrow the treasures of Delphi and Olympia. 
Many powerful cities of Italy and Sicily secretly promised money 
and vessels enough to raise the number of the fleet to five hundred 
galleys. Besides this it was expected that the Great King would 
furnish gold. 

The allies of Athens were as follows : on the frontiers of Attika 
the inhabitants of Plataia and Oropos ; more distant, the Messenians 
of Naupaktos, the majority of the Akarnanians,^ Argos of the Am- 

philochians, the islands of Chios, Lesbos, 
Korkyra, Zakynthos, all the tributary cities, 
Karia, Asiatic Doris, the Greeks on the 
shores of the Hellespont, the Thracian 
Chersonesos, the islands eastward from the 

BRONZE COIN.S -. , i 

Peloponnesos as far as Krete, and lastly 
the Cyclades, except Melos and Thera. From Chios, Lesbos, and Kor- 
kyra ships were furnished, and the other members of the league 
sent infantry and money; the Thessalians furnished cavalry. An 
annual revenue of more than one thousand talents, six thousand 
talents in reserve in the public treasury, and the gold of the tem- 
ples, valued at five hundred talents, without counting that which 
decorated the statues of the gods and heroes, available in the last 
extremity, — such were the financial resources of the Athenians. 
Their military force consisted of thirteen thousand hoplites for the 
army in the field, twelve hundred horse, sixteen hundred bowmen, 
three hundred triremes ready for sea ; and lastly, sixteen thousand 
epheboi, old men, and metoikoi guarded the walls which made 
Athens and Peiraieus one great entrenched camp. 

But the two leagues differed in a very important point: the 

^ The Akarnanians long remained the faithful allies of Athens. Cf Diod., xv. 36. In a 
fragment of a decree recently discovered they are called iraTp6d€¥ <^&Xoi twv ^ABrjpaimv (Beul^, 
VAcropole, Append. No. 16, and Rangab^, AnU HeLl.y vol. ii. No. 2,279). 

^ Coin of Delos. Laurelled head of Apollo to the right. AH (Ai/Xu^y). Palm-tree. 
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allies of Athens were obliged to pay an annual tribute; Sparta 
asked nothing from hers. Consequently defections took place among 
the former, while none happened among the Peloponnesians. 

When Sparta finally called her allies to arms, promising them 
the pillage of Attika, the poor and hungry peasants of the Pelo- 
ponnesos rushed from all sides eager for the prey, and Archida- 
mos found himself at the head of an army of 60,000 men. 
Before crossing the frontier the old chief tried to negotiate. The 
Athenians made a Roman answer : *' Let Sparta recall her troops, 
and after that it will be time to negotiate." Withdrawing, the 
envoy of Archidamos exclaimed: "This day will be the beginning 
of great woes for Greece." An earthquake which shook the sacred 
island of Delos seemed to indicate that the gods confirmed this 
mournful presage. 

When Perikles was made aware that the enemy were approach- 
ing, he put his plan into execution. All the inhabitants of the 
country were induced to come within the walls, with their wives 
and children, their furniture, and even, in some cases, the wood- 
work of their houses. The sheep and cattle were sent over to 
Euboia. Most of these persons had no lodging in the city, nor 
friends to receive them ; and they dwelt in the open squares, 
around the temples and the monuments of heroes, in the P^elasgi- 
kon, which it had been forbidden any one ever to occupy, and lastly, 
between the Long Walls and in Peiraieus. It was not without grief 
that they thus abandoned their farms and their dwellings; but the 
safety of the country required the sacrifice. To save it, had not 
their fathers abandoned to the enemy, not their farms merely, but 
Athens and the Akropolis itself? Perikles set an example. Archi- 
damos and himself were united by ties of hospitality; and Perikles 
declared in the public assembly that if the Spartan king, through 
regard for this tie, should spare his lands, from that day forth he 
himself would relinquish them to the State. 

Archidamos besieged the fortress of Oinoe, and spent much 
time in this operation, which was unsuccessful. Being driven 
away, he ravaged the fields of Thria and Eleusis, and advanced as 
far as tlie village of Acharnia, about five miles distant from 
Athens, hoping that the Achamians, who had sent not less than 
three thousand hoplites to the Athenian army, would not be 
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able to watch calmly the desolation of their property, but 
would incite the whole army to an engagement. And indeed 
for a moment the distressing spectacle seen from the walls of 
Athens very nearly caused prudence to be forgotten. The young 
men were eager to fight ; groups gathered in eager discussion ; 
there were plans as to the road to take; and the majority 
declared loudly for an attack. But Perikles, unmoved by out- 
cries and sarcasms, refused to call together the public assembl}-, 
and in the end restored quiet in the streets. "'Let them cut 
down your trees," he said to the farmers ; " the tree will grow 
again, but not the man when he has been cut down." ' And this 
Athenian people, who are represented as indocile, obeyed a 
prudence which they condemned. A few squadrons of cavalry 
were from time to time thrown out to harry the enemy. This 
measure was successful. The Spartans, after sacking several vil- 
lages, fell back by Oropos and Boiotia, They had remained about 
thirty days in Attika, and owing to lack of provisions they could 
remain no longer. 

Let us remark at the beginning of this war two things, which 

we shall find recurring all through its course; on the one side, 

the reluctance of tlie Atlicnians to measure their 

strength on land against tlic Spartans, and hence the 

great military fame of the Lacedajmonian troops ; on 

the other side, the powerlessness of the Peloironne- 

sians to force the ramparts of a city. In the ai-t of 

sieges the Greeks had not gone beyond the methods 

of the heroic age. It was believed that Agamemnon had been 

ten years in taking Troy. Not until the thirtieth year of the 

war did Lysandros obtain entrance into the city of Athens. 

While the enemy were ravaging their lands, the Athenians 
passed a decree that out of the sums deposited in the Akropolis 
a thousand talents should be set aside, which no man, on penalty 
of death, should propose to employ for any purpose except to 
repel an invasion by sea, and that a hundred of the largest 

^ Thucj-iliiles puts a like saying into the moulli of Nikiu: '• Men make the State, not 
walls, nor empty ships." 

' MOeONAION. View ol the port of Mothone; in the centre, a Matne on a column ; a 
•ailing-vi'ssn-'l is about to enter the harbor. (Keverse of a bronze cdn with the effigy of Cara- 
calla.) The port of Mothone is described by Pausanias, iv. 35. 1. 
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triremes should be kept at Peiraieus, their captains being already 
designated, to protect the city in case of attack by sea. Then, 
not even waiting till the Peloponnesians had quitted Attika, they 
entered on the campaign in the manner best suited to them. A 
hundred vessels, sent out from Peiraieus, ravaged the coasts of 
Lakonia, and nearly succeeded in capturing Methone, at the ex- 
tremity of Messenia. Brasidas, a Spartan in command of a guard 
for the defence of this region, came to the assistance of the 
inhabitants with a hundred hoplites, and making 
a dash through the Athenian army, which was 
scattered over the country, threw himself into Me- 
thone, and, losing but a few of his men, saved the 
city. The fleet, reinforced by fifty galleys from 
Korkyra, coasted along towards Elis, landing and 

. , 1 ^ . BRONZE COIN.l 

ravagmg the territory; and to shut up tlie Corin- 
thian fleet in their own gulf, seized all the positions which com- 
mand its entrance, — Sollion, on the Leukadian promontory, 
Astakos, at the mouth of the Acheloos, and the island of Kephal- 
lenia, which entered the Athenian league. The fleet then re- 
turned to support a land expedition, under Perikles himself, 
against the Megarid. This army, the largest ever sent out by 
Athens, consisted of ten thousand Athenians, three thousand 
metoikoi, and a numerous corps of light troops; it ravaged the 
territory of Megara up to the very gates of the city. 

Megara, of Dorian origin and mistress of three roads leading 
from the Peloponnesos into Central Greece,^ had in the seventh 
century B. c. eclipsed Athens, up to this time of secondary im- 
portance ; ^ in the sixth she had quarrelled with Athens for the 
possession of Salamis ; and quite recently had inflicted on her a 
mortal injury by the murder of the Athenian garrisons received 
into Megarian fortresses, and of a herald, whose position rendered 
him sacred. However, the people of Megara drew their support 

^ PArAIQN. View of a j^aU* of Pajijai, with three entrances. Above the side entrances, 
two niches, with statues. Above the fiate., three other statues. Reverse of a coin struck 
at Pajxai, with the effiiry of Septimius Severus. 

^ Mount (leraneion, which covered part of the isthmus from one sea to the other, was 
traversed by three roads, all very difficult, — the western, which was longest, but usually the route 
of armies ; the eastern, shortest and most frequented, where were the Skironian Rocks, of evil 
name^ and the central, which led over the summits of the mountain, and was rarely traversed. 

» See Vol. TT. p. H5. 
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from Athens; they sold in her markets articles of food, and they 
in turn sought at Peiraieus the grain and the wages for labor 
refused them at home by an arid soil and a languishing industry. 
The invasion of Archidamos completed the indignation of the 
Athenians. They decreed that every inhabitant of Megara found 



FRAGMENT or A FUNEREAL STELA FB 

on Attic soil should be put to death, and that twice annually the 
strategoi should ravage the Megarid. Tliis law Perikles had just 
now put in operation. 

At the same time a squadron of twenty galleys had driven 

' Marble in the Collection Saboiiroff, now makins part of the Museum of Berlin ; from the 
CoUeclion Sabotiroff (A. Furtwanijler). pi. v. The head, of great beauty, but unforlunatcly 
mutilated, made part of a funereal stela- 

NoTB. -■ On the opposite pa^e is represented (from a photograph) the Neknipolis of the 
Kerameikos in its present condition. This is the only one in Greece where the iiionnments 
havo remained in their place on Ihc side of the road. The road here represented is that 
which, IcadiDg from the Sacred Gatj.', traversed the Keramcikog. 
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the Lokrian pirates froifi the strait of Chalkis and made many 
descents upon Lokris. A fort built on the island of Atalanta, 



FL'KKRIvAL STELA OF AN APOTHEOSIZED ATRENIAV.^ 

opposite Opous, commanded this coast and all the Euboian Sea, 
On the otlier side of Attika, Aigina was definitively occupied. 
With implacable hate Perikles pursued these island-people who 

' Bas-relief discovered in 1874 od the shores of the IIjsbos, and now in the Central 
Museum at Athens (L. von Sj-bel, Kntalog, No. 57); from a photograph. Tlie dead man, 
entirely nude, holds a hunting club in his hand; at his feet is a dog. The artist ha» repre- 
sentcil him as calm, and indifferent to the grief of those who are about bim, — of his father, 
nho gazes on him from the right; of bit little alkve, who, sitting at hi* feet, U a. prey to 
deep grief. 
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had dared dispute the sea with Athena, and rival her in reoown, 
wealth, and art. He distributed their lands by lot among the citi- 
zens of Athens (and it happened that Aristophanes thus obtained 



OrPERIKQ TO THE APOTREDSIZED DEAD.' 

a small estate), and he e:cpelled all the inhabitants, even the 
women and children, whom Sparta received into Thyrea and the 
adjacent country.' The approaches by sea to Attika were thus 
well guarded. To these precautions and those which we have 

' Marble bas-relief, in the Mardana, in Venice (from the Monwn. publ. par l'a»». pour 
tenc. des £l gr^ 1R81, pi. 1). The hero, at the right, holdH a phial over an altar; a woman 
at the left sloirly pouninto tht^ dish the contents of an oinochne. Her attitude is grave and 
calm ; with the left hand Hhe brings forward her veil over her face. Behind her a smaller 
fi^ra r^es the right hand in sign of ailoration. The work is noble- and the religious 
character of the scene is well represented. 

* Thyrea was later taken by the Athenians, and the Alginetana found there wer^t put to 
death (TJiucydides, iv. S7). Lysandros, after the battle of Aigospotamoi, recalled from all 
parts of Greece the Aiginelans ntio bad sought shelter, sod gave back to them their island, 
whence he expelled the Athenians. 
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already mentioned in respect to the reserve of the treasury and 
of the fleet, a prudent diplomacy added others. Athens made a 
reconciliation with Perdikkas of Macedon, and an alliance with 
Sitalkes, the king of Thrace. 

The winter of this year saw an imposing ceremony at Athens, 
— the funeral at the public expense of those who had been the 
first victims of this war. This ceremony was performed in accord- 
ance with the ' custom of their forefathers, after the following 
manner. 

'* Having erected a tent," says Thucydides (ii. 34), "they lay out the 
bones of the dead three days before, and each one brings to his own relative 
whatever funeral offering he pleases. When the funeral procession takes 
place, cars convey coffins of cypress-wood, one for each tribe, in which are 
laid the bones of every man according to the tribe to 
which he belonged ; and one empty bier is carried, spread 
in honor of the missing, whose bodies could not be found 
to be taken up. Whoever wishes, both of citizens and 

, , , . SILVER coix.i 

strangers, joins in the procession ; and their female rela- 
tives attend at the burial to make a wailing. They lay them then in the 
public sepulchre, which is in the fairest suburb of the city, and in which 
they always bury those who have fallen in the wars (except, at least, those 
who fell at Marathon ; but to them, as their valor was distinguished above 
all others, they gave a burial on the very spot where they fell). After they 
have laid them in the ground, a man chosen by the State, one of talent 
and pre-eminent dignity, speaks over the dead such a panegyric as may be 
appropriate." 

The orator was Perikles. He had already rendered like homage 
to the soldiers who had fallen before Samos. On the present occa- 
sion his eulogy was less on the dead than on Athens, and he 
exhorted the living, with all the grandeur and authority of which 
language is capable, to love their country, to cherish her institu- 
tions, which, without distinction of fortune or birth, distributed 
rank according to merit, and, most different from the tyrannical 
constitution of Sparta, left each man complete liberty for his tastes 
and conduct, only asking from all men respect for the law and 
the magistrates, its interpreters. Then he depicted — begging 

^ Coin of Perdikkas II. Horse, to the right. Behind him a spear. Reverse : fore part 
of a lion, with open mouth and paws extended to seize his prey ; the whole in an incused 
square. 
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his hearers to remain faithful to it — the national character, of 
mingled boldness and reflection, gravity and mirthfulnesa, frank 
and hospitable to all strangers; this life, shared between serious 
labors and brilliant festivities ; this city, which had become the 
model and the instructress of all Greece.* 

"It was for Buch a country, then," he said, "that these men, nobly 
resolving not to have it taken from you, fell fighting ; and every one of 



ATREM9, PBKSONIFIED BY ATHENE, CROWNING A DENEFACTOR OF THE CITY." 

their survivors may well be willing to suffer in its behalf ; ... of these men 
there was none that cither was made a coward by his wealth from preferring 
the continued enjoyment of it, or shrank from danger through a hope sug- 
gested by poverty, namely, that he might yet escape it and grow rich ; but 
conceiving that vengeance on their foes was more to be desired than those 
objects, and at the same time regarding this as the most glorious of hazards, 
they wished by risking it to be avenged on their enemies, and so to aim at 

' T^fTt noma' (rdXiv t^ "EXXaBoi jtai3itv(ra (Thucydides, li. 12). We {pve nearly the whole 
of this admirable dissourse. 

■ Bas-relief carved at the head of an Athenian decree (Corp. uuer. Attic., i. 74) ; from 
Schone, Qricchitcke Belif/i, No. 96, plate xxii. The decree waa passed in honor of an inhab- 
itant of KolophoD, who appears on the bas-relief in the attitude of a worshipper. 
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procuring those advantages ; committing to hope the uncertainty of success, 
but resolving to trust to action, with regard to what was visible to them- 
selves ; and in that action — being minded rather to resist and die, than 
by surrendering, to escape — they endured the brunt of battle, and when at 
tlie very height of their fortune were taken away from their glory rather 
than their fear. 

" For you that remain day by day, beholding the power of the city as it 
appears in fact, and growing enamoured of it, and reflecting, when you think 
it great, that it was by being bold and knowing their duty, and being alive 
to shame in action, that men acquired these things. . . . While collectively 
they gave their lives to their country, individually they received that renown 
which never grows old, and the most distinguished tomb they could have ; 
not so much that in which they are laid, as that in which their glory is left 
behind them, to be everlastingly recorded on every occasion for doing so, 
either by word or deed, that may from time to time present itself. For of 
ilhistrious men the whole earth is the sepulchre ; and not only does the 
inscription upon columns in their own land point it out, but in that also 
which is not their own there dwells with everv one an unwritten memorial 
of the heart rather than of a mat(»rial monument. 

'* Wherefore to the parents of the dead, as many of them as are here 
among you, 1 will not oiYer condolence as much as consolation. For they 
know that they have been brought up subject to manifold misfortunes ; 
but that happy is their lot who have gained the glorious death, as these 
have, — the most glorious sorrow, as you have ; and to whom life has been 
so exactly measured that they were both happy in it and died in that 
happiness. . . . You must cheer yourselves with their fair fame. For the 
love of honor is the only feeling that never grows old ; and in the 
helplessness of age it is not the acquisition of gain, as some assert, that 
gives greatest pleasure, but the enjoyment of honor. 

"For those of you who are sons or brothers of the dead, great, I 
see, will be the struggle of competition. For every one is accustomed to 
praise the man who is no more ; and scarcely — though even for an excess 
of worth — would you be esteemed, I do not say equal to them, but no more 
than slightly inferior. For the living are exposed to envy in their rivalry ; 
but tliose who are in no one's way are honored with a good-will free 
from all opposition. If also I must say anything on the subject of 
woman's excellence, with reference to those of you who will now be in 
widowhood, I will express it all in a brief exhortation. Great will be 
your glory in not falling short of the natural character that belongs to 
you ; and great is hers who is least talked of among the men, either for 
good or evil. 

" I have now expressed, as the law required, what I had to say 
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befitting the occasion, and tliose who are here interred have already received 
part of their honors. For the remaining part, the State will bring up 
their sons at the public expense from this time to their manhood.^ . . . 
And now, having finished your lamentations for your several relatives, 
depart." ' 

Thus the grandeur of the State was to be the object of general 
enthusiasm J and each man's courage and intelligence, the mutual 
esteem of poor and rich, the 
devotion of all, were the only 
means of making the country 
glorious. By these noble words 
Perikles (or Thucydides, who 
relates them, after having 
doubtless himself heard them) 
replied to those souls mad for 
peace, who wished it at an}- 
price — were it even at the 
price of honor, and later of 
safety. Aristophanes was of 
this order ; his intellect and 
raciness are, after all, at the 
service of an ignoble character. What is his "just man," in The 
Ackamians, Dikeopolis, his friend of peace, his citizen who makes 
his private truce with the enemy, and is represented to us as the 
most fortunate of men, establishing his own market in the public 
square, trading with men of Megara and Boiotia, feeding him- 
self with eels from Lake Kopais, while Lamachos fights, and comes 
home covered with wounds ? We laugh at the poet's keen strokes 
of wit ; but what else is it but the coarsest egotism, satisfied at the 
expense of patriotism and all noble sentiments 7 Unhappily, these 
"just men" are found in every age. 

' On that occMion the people agsemblcd in the theatre, and a herald presented the 
sons of dead soldiiirs, clad in complete armor, and announced : " Up to this time the 
State baa maintained them ; now she gives them their arms " (Aischinee, On the Crown). 

* Thucydides. ii. 42-48. Plato, in his Menexene, gives the oration of Pcrililes ; but 
the version of Tliueydido? is preferable. 

* Vase-painting, from O. Jahn, Beric&te liber die Verhandlangen der KSn. sOcki. GeaelUch. 
der WUaentchqfiea :u Leipzig. 1H78, pi. b, No. 2, and p. 144. The young; man, having one 
foot on the brii\k of the well, is drawing up the bucket which he has filled. 
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In the spring of the following year Archidamos re-appeared 
in Attika. TJiis tirae he marched straight upon Athens, but nut 
daring to make an attack in front, he went beyond the city and 
ravaged the coast on the southwest as far as Lau- 
reion ; then he advanced towards JIaratlion, whicli 
he spared, as he did Dekeleia, for the sake of the 
old legends. At the end of forty days he left Attika. 
He fled, not from the Atlienians, but from a more 
formidable enemy, — the pestilence, which had iust 

•" •- •> BBONZF. COIN.! 

broken out at Athens, and is described by Tlui- 

cydides and by Lucretius with incomparable energy (430 B.C.), 

This disease had overrun Ethiopia, Egypt, and Persia, and was 
without doubt brought mto Attika by some merchant vessel.^ It 
broke out at first in Peiraieus, and it was thought that the Pelo- 
ponnesians had poisoned the wells. In that crowded 
and ill-lodged multitude it made friglitful ravages. 
A a-»a-i Medical science was powerless, and tlie gods upon 
v'^?*W^I/ ^'1'"'" '"'^" called were inexorable. Young and old, 
rich and poor, strong and weak, all were victims to 
the disease. An inward fever consumed the body. 
causing frightful suffering ; unappeasable thirst led 
many to plunge into cisterns of water. Usually deatli occurred on 
the seventh or nintli day. When the pestilence had readied its 
greatest height, says Thucydides, men lost respect for things divine 
and human. Morals yielded before this fearful game of death. 
Since virtue was no safeguard, why impose its sacrifices upon one- 
self ? Everything that was immediately pleasant, and that whioli 
was conducive to it by any means whatever, was laid down to 
be both honorable and expedient. 

1 The Akropolis at Troiztn, surmounted by a t«mp1c. Legend : TPOIZHNIQN- 
RtveriK' of a bronze coin in the Alusiiuni oF Turin, with the elGgv of Commodu^. 

^ The ilii-oase was an eruptive /over, different from nmall-pox ; it ravagifi tlie Bonian 
world in the lime of Martus Aurelins, and is now exUaet (Littrc. (Euvres li'llippo- 
criili; i. 1^*21. Modern physicians have thought it to be the armv Ivphun, or exnnthcmatie 
ty|iliu». Th<' legead as to the presence of Hippokratea in Athens at this timit is false. 
Cf. Litlre, ihhl., ;t9. 

* EPMIONEQN Herdsman leading a cow ny a rope. (Reverse of a bronze coin of Her^ 
niioni', with the effisv of Plaulilla.) Pausanlas (ii, 35, S) relates in the description of the 
teiupli! of Demeter Chthonia, on Mount Prona at Hermione, that in the proecssion which came 
sohntnly into the temple for the sacrifice there were aeniion who led the cow about to be 
liaoriGcod. 
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In the midst of so many calamities Perikles preserved the 
tranquillity of his mind. He conducted by sea an expedition against 
Epidauros, which narrowly escaped falling into his hands; he 
ravaged the territory of Troi'zen, Halia, and Hermione, and in 
Lakonia captured Praisiai and sacked it ; but the pestilence spread- 
ing in his army compelled him to return to Athens. The disease 
also now reached the Athenian camp before Potidaia, which was 
still besieged ; out of four thousand hoplites, ten hundred and fifty 
died in forty days. The people, embittered by their sufferings, 
laid the blame upon Perikles, and fined him fifteen, or, some say, 
fifty talents ; being unable to pay, he was deprived, according to the 
law, of his rights as a citizen. Among the number of his most 
violent adversaries was Kleon. Perikles bore misfortune as he 
had borne prosperity, without giving way, although blows struck 
him daily both in the Agora and at home. His sister and some 
of his most valued friends perished. His son Xanthippos had 
sympathized with the hostile party, and circulated calumnies 
against his father. Perikles, however, still cherished affection for 
his undutiful son, and the death of Xanthippos by the pestilence 
caused him grief. A second son, Paralos, was also taken from him ; 
and with this loss his legitimate race was extinct, and the hereditary 
altars of his house were about to be left without sacrifice. The 
blow was severely felt by Perikles, and as he laid the funeral 
wreath upon the head of his younger son, his calmness gave way, 
and he wept.^ The Athenians, quickly repenting of their ingrati- 
tude, granted full citizenship to his son by Aspasia, and restored to 
himself the supreme power in the State, by giving him, as before, 
one of ten annual generalships. 

A deputation sent to Sparta during the disgrace of Perikles, 
asking for peace, had been sent away unanswered, and the war 
took on new vigor. The people of Potidaia, each day more closely 
pressed, had been reduced to eat human flesh, and shortly after 
this capitulated. Permission was given the besieged to march out, 

' A white lekvthos of Athens, from O. Benndorf, Griechische und Sicilische Vasenbilderj 
pi. 33, mi<;ht here be represented, but the number of these funeral representations is already 
sufficiently lar<?c. See those in Vol. I. pp. 306, 307, and in Vol. II. p. 312. On the subject 
of the little winged fijrures which originally represented the soul of the deceased, and later 
became simple funereal genii, associated with the acts and the grief of the survivors, see 
E. Pottier, E!tude sur les lecythes blancs attiques h representation funeraires, pp. 75 et seq. 
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men, women, and children, each with one garment and a little 
money. The Athenians, who had spent two thousand talents in 
this siege, blamed the generals for their clemency, and were ready 
to bring them before the assembly for trial. Potidaia was re-peopled 
with a thousand Athenian families (429 b. c.) Before the fall of 
this city, envoys sent by the Spar- 
tans to the Great King to solicit his 
support, and among them the insti- 
gator of the revolt in Potidaia, had 
been captured in Thrace, delivered 
over to the Athenians, and thrown 

, , , ^, , , COIN OK KAKTXTHOS.' 

into the barathron. This appeal to 

Persia was a crime against Hellas ; but the law protected these 
envoys, and Athens, in putting them to death, repeated the offence 
which Megara had committed. 

In 429 It. r. Archidamos did not again enter Attika, desolated 
by tlie pestilence, liut he laid siege to PlaUiia, thus to take away 
fi'om the Athenians a stronghold outside 
their own country. The Plataians appealed 
to the oaths the Greeks had taken after 
the defeat of Mardonios. ■' What you say 
is just, Plataians," replied the Spartan, 
" if you act in accordance with your speech. 
Enjoy the liberty which Pausanias bequeathed to you, and assist in 
liberating the rest who shared the dangers of that day, and are now 
under the rule of the Athenians. Abide by the oaths and take part 
in this liberation, if you can do so ; or else keep quiet in the enjoy- 
ment of your own possessions, and do not join either side, but 
receive both as friends, and neither for warlike purposes. And this 
will satisfy us." The Plataians replied that they could not do this 
without permission from the Athenians, who held their wives and 
children as ho.*tages ; and they also feared that the Thebans might 
come again and .'seize their city. Archidamos then made a further 
proposition. •' Do you." he said, " give up your city and houses to 

' I.aiirelled head of Apollo, left profile. Reverse. ZAKYNeoS. Asklepcios, as a 
voiitli, fcated lo thi' li-ft on a rock and careK^ing a !>urpeDt. Id tlii- excrgui:, TE. initials of a 
magislraio's name (Silver,) 

* MO.AOSZQN- Shield ducorated with a thunderbolt. Reverse : thunderbolt in a 
laurel-wrealh. (Bronze.) 
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us Laced semonians, and point out the boundaries of your territory 
and your trees in number, and whatever else can be counted. 
And do you remove wherever you please, so long as the war may 
last. When it is over, we will give back to you that which we 
have received ; till then we will hold it in trust, cultivating it, and 
bringing to you such of the produce as may be sufficient for you." 



VIEW OF ZAKTNTHOS.' 

Such a proposition could not be accepted, and at once began 
tins memorable siege, one of the most dramatic episodes of the 
war. On both sides equal fury was manifested, and all the skill 
of the period was brought to bear in the military operations under- 
taken. According to an ancient custom, Archidamoa addressed an 
invocation to the gods and heroes especially worshipped in Plataia, 
imploring them not to defend the city, but to allow it to be taken 
hy the Spartans. Having thus sought to propitiate the powers 
above, Archidamos raised a terrace to the height of the" wall in 

' From the Dacfaees of Deroashire'ii Attttid. 
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order to attack on a level, employing seventy days and nights in 
the work. But the Plataians mined the ground under this ter- 
race until it threatened to give way, and at the same time built 
their wall higher, and erected another behind it. Against the 
machines which battered their walls they threw out nooses of 
rope to catch the heads of the rams, draw them in, and break 
them off; and also they hung great beams by long iron chains 
from the extremity of two levers laid upon the wall and extend- 
ing beyond it, which being suddenly dropped, crushed whatever 
they fell upon. Storming-parties, surprises, attempts to burn the 
city by throwing in lighted fagots of brushwood covered with 
pitch and sulphur, — all were in vain ; it became necessary to 
turn the siege into a blockade. The allies raised a wall of cir- 
cumvallation around the place, with a ditch in front of it, and 
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left half their troops there. In the little city there were only 
four hundred Plataians, eighty Athenians, and a hundred and ten 
women to make bread for the garrison. 

During these operations the Spartans also undertook to drive 
the Athenians from the Ionian Sea. An expedition directed 
against Zakynthos and Kephallenia in 430 b. c. had not suc- 
ceeded. The following year a great attempt was made upon 
Akarnania. Corinth, Leukadia, Anaktorion. and Ambrakia fur- 
nished men or vessels, and the neighboring barbaric tribes, 
Chaonians, Molossians. Orestinians, were called in to take part. 
Perdikkas, the ally of Athens, sent secretly a thousand Mace- 
donians ; and these forces, with a thousand Spartans, marched 
upon Stratos, the capital of Akarnania. This anny, so diverse 
and ill-commanded, arrived^ in disorder, and a vigorous sortie 

^ InstTiption on an ex-voto, from Rohl, Inscript, Graecae antiquiss.. No. 5. Tins ex-voto 
was offered by the Athenians on occasion of the victories of Phormio. It is cnjrraved 
on a small bronze tablet, broken into three pieces, which was found at Dodona (CarapanoR, 
Dodone et sei rutnefj pi. 47, and p. xxvi, 2; M. Frankcl, Archaolopische Zettung^ 1878, p. 71). 
It reads thus : 'A^kuoc diro nfXofroF[r]fO'coy vaviiax'iai ^iKftrarrts a[W^f(rav]. HaussouUier 
(Bull, de Corr. hellen., 18H1, pp. 12 et seq ) has shown that the naval victories to which it 
refers were those gained by Phormio in 429 B. c in the Gulf of Krissa. CL Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inscripiionum Graecarum^ vol i. No. 28. 
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from the town dispersed it. A naval victory of Phormio com- 
pleted the ruin of this enterprise. This officer had hut twenty 
galleys to oppose to the forty-seven that came from the Pelopon- 
nesos; accordingly he remained near Naupaktos, affecting a discreet 
reserve. But at the moment when the hostile fleet crossed the 
strait he sailed out. The surprised Peloponnesians formed in a 
circle. Phormio gave orders that his galleys should sail rapidly 
around this circle, reducing it into a smaller compass by brushing 
against the vessels, without, however, making an attack until the 
signal should be given. He waited for a wind from the gulf, 



which usually rose towards morning, and would throw the Pelo- 
ponnesians into disorder. As soon as it began to blow, the hostile 
ships, crowded as they were, fell afoul of each other and were in 
great danger, wliich was also increased by the inexperience of the 
sailors. The battle was already gained when Phormio gave the 
signal for attack. Many galleys were sunk, and twelve were taken 
(429 B.C.).* 

The Spartans, astonished at such a defeat, attributed it to the 
incapacity of their admiral. They sent three Spartans, of whom 
Brasidas was one, to serve as his advisers, and they increased 

' Vase-painting from Gerhard, AuserUaene Vasenbilder. vol. iii. pi. 197. The Trojans, led 
by Hektor, have pursued the Greeks to their ehips, which tliej- seek to set on fire. The Boldiur 
following Heklor has a torch in his hand. See Iliail, xv. 718 ; xvi. 125 et leq. : Overbeck, 
Bilrlirerte, pp. 421 et seq. 

* The ton of Euripides, which is a laudation of Athens, was possibly performed soon after 
this rictori-, which made a great stir in Greecu. 
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their fleet to seventy-seven vessels. Phbrmio had asked for rein- 
forcements from Athens, and a squadron was sent him, which, 
being directed to go first to Krete, arrived too late, so that he 
was obliged to encounter the hostile fleet with only the same 
galleys which had gained the recent victory. The Peloponnesians 
succeeded in intercepting nine of them, and drove them on shore, 
destroying them,, and killing such of the cre%vs as had been unable 
to make their escape. During this singular sea-fight the remaining 
eleven Athenian galleys, which h;id drawn in their pursuit twenty 
of the enemy, suddenly turned upon their pursuers and compelled 
them to flee, leaving six of their vessels to the Athenians. One 
of tlie Spartan captains killed himself to avoid falling into the 
enemy's hands, and his body was borne by the waves into the 
harbor of Naupaktos. Thus, notwithstanding the extreme ine- 
quality of the forces, the victory remained, not with the more 
numerous, but the more skilful, and Athens lost not one of her 
Western allies. 

Tliese brilliant successes did not save Phormio from the fate 
which demagogues were now beginning to inflict on the best generals. 
He was, on what pretext we know not, condemned to pay a fine 
of a hundred niinai. Being too poor to 
pay it, he withdrew into Paionia, whence 
the Akarnanians called him, with the 
consent of Athens, to take command of 
tlieir troops. '' It is contrary to law," 
replied the upright citizen j but it was 
manifestly a thing which would be very useful to the State, and 
an effort was made to find some way of evading the law. As 
the fine could not be legally remitted, Athens appointed him to 
perform in her behalf certain sacrifices, and allotted him from the 
treasury- for this purpose the exact sura which he owed as a fine. 
When he died, in 428 b.c., the city gave him an honorable funeral 
and placed his tomb beside that of Perikles." Tims were often 
mingled in the history of this city unjust displeasure and a 

> (.aurellcd head of Apollo, left profile: h-hinil it tlip letter E, mint-mark. RuverK: 
AEY. Prow of a ^ley; underneath, the letter X- (Bronze.) 

^ Tlie Akamanianii asked from Athena bia son AM|»oa for tlieir general (Thucj-didea, 
iii. 7; Paufaniai i. 33, 29). 
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generous repentance, which makes her beloved, notwithstanding her 
faults. 

To repair the repeated disasters which Sparta had lately suf- 
fered, Brasidas conceived a bold design. He sent the sailors across 
the isthmus of Corinth, each man carrying his oar, with orders 



aOOD ORDER, I>ERSOKIFIED, ASD THE PEOPLE CROWNING 

to launch the forty vessels which were at the time in the ship- 
yards of Nisaia, the seaport of Megara, and sail at once upon 
defenceless Peiraieus. Instead of making all possible haste, how- 
ever, in this attack, the newly launched fleet delayed before a fort 

> Ba»-relief carved at the head of an AchcniaD decree (Corp. inner. Aiiic-, voL ii. No. 1 72) ; 
from Schonu, Griechiacke Reliefs, No. 63. The EuTa|ia was, like the S.iia»bpla, a lilourgia, or 
public Berviee. (See ThnniBer, De civium Athenkasmm muncribus eorumijue imtaunilale, 
p. 99.) The sculptor has personified it, and represented it at the side of the people ; both 
eeem to be placing a wreath upon the head of an individual of lesser stature, 

NoTK. — On the opposite page b represented a marble bust with the inscription 
IIEPIKAH2. In the British Museum (from a photograph). Cf. with busts represented Vol. IL 
p. Q63, and facing p. I of this volume. 



BUST OF PEKtKLES. 
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in Salamis, whence fire-signals were at once shown towards Athens, 
and all the Athenians hastened to the defence of their seaport. 
Learning a lesson from this alarm, they stretched chains across 
the entrance of both their ports. 

Perikles was not able to witness these late successes. The pesti- 
lence, which was abating day by day, and had only rarely a victim 
at this time, at last seized him.^ He did not die immediately, but 
his strength gave way by degrees. As he lay at the point of death, 
his friends and the principal citizens of Athens, seated around his 
bed, recalled his virtues, his talents, and the nine trophies that he 
had erected in honor of as many victories. After a time the dying 
man interrupted them. " You praise me," he said, " for what many 
others have done also, and you forget the best thing in my life, — 
I have never caused an Athenian to put on mourning." 

This moderation during so long a period of authority is his 
noblest praise ; and as it was his last thought, so it might well be 
the last word said of him. Let us, however, hear the opinion of 
Thucydides, one of his political adversaries : ^' Powerful by means 
of his high rank and talents, and manifestly proof against bribery, 
he controlled the multitude with an independent spirit, and was 
not led by them, but rather himself led them ; for he did not say 
anything to humor them, for the acquisition of power by improper 
means, but was able on the strength of his character to contra- 
dict them even at the risk of their displeasure. Whenever, for 
instance, he perceived them unseasonably and insolently confident, 
by his language he would dash them down to alarm ; and on the 
other hand, when they were unreasonably alarmed, he would raise 
them again to confidence. And so, though in name it was a demoo- 
racy, in fact it was a government administered by the first man " 
(429 B.C.). 

His tomb was placed in the Kerameikos, among those of soldiers 
who had fallen in battle.^ He himself, indeed, had fallen in the 
midst of strife, and, as it were, on a battle-field. A few months 
later, Athens again wept for her great citizen when, in the theatre 
of Dionysos, Euripides put into the mouth of Theseus the words : 
'' renowned land of Pallas, of what a man art thou bereaved ! " 

^ The recorded symptoms of his disease seem rather to indicate a slow lerer. 
* Thucydides, ii. 34 ; Pausanias, i. 29. 
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The pestilence, of which Perikles was the last victim, had carried 
ofE many hoplites and many of the cavalry, — the beat class of the 
Athenian people,' that which gave Athens her strength in war and 
her wisdom in legislation. It had also impaired religious faith, — 
in former times the source of patriotism, — and the strict morals 
and social discipline which were matters of no importance to the 
idle and discontented crowd of peasants sheltered in the city, and 
to the sailors of Peiraieus, accustomed by the continued war to 
the acts of violence and lawlessness of a military life. The 
moral disorder produced by the pestilence continued after the evil 
bad itself disappeared. To the contemporaries of Sophokles, Pbei- 
dias, Perikles, who had witnessed the peaceful grandeur given by 
those great Athenians to the city in which they dwelt, succeeded 
younger men, who were at once sceptical and superstitious, desert- 
ing the altars of Athene, of Demeter and Poseidon, and frequent- 
ing those of foreign divinities.' 
Perikles had been the great mod- 
erator of the republic, the repre- 
sentative in politics of that fiijSep 
ayap which the Delphic oracles 
advised. After his death, oscil- 
ATHBNE AS0 poBEiDON.* lations, more and more violent, 

were to shake the State, and the 
democracy, which its renowned leader had so well understood how 
to control, by degrees was to become a demagogy, cavilling, sus- 
picious, and savage, invading everything, — deliberating in place 
of the senate, administering the laws in place of the magistrates, 
and, forgetful of its ancestors, overthrowing the altar they had 
reared to Pity. Its political leader was to be Kleon, the tanner, 
who, on one occasion, would have massacred all the inhabitants of 
a town after their unconditional surrender, and Alkibiades, the man 

1 This loss was the more manifest since the heavy anned infantry and the cavalry of 
Athens belonged to its rich or its middle class. The tkeles, persons of the lowest class (see 
Vol. I. p. 535), were not enrolled among the hoplites until about 412 B. C. Cf. Harpokration, 

' On the introduction into Athens of foreio;n gods, see Foucart, Dei aitociationi religUuses 
thez lea Grtc$, pp. 56 et teg., and, later, chapter xxiv. of this work. 

» Helmeted head of Athene, right profile. Reverse ; AeH(Ku'<w)- The dispute be- 
tween Athene and Poseidon as to the founding of Athens. Between the two, the olive-tree, 
around which is coiled the serpent Erichthonios; the owl is perched on a branch of the tree, 
(Bronze coin of Athens.) 
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of unscrupulous ambition, the descendant of an honorable house 
fallen to the condition of an adventiurer ; and its habitual counsel- 
lors, that vile brood, the flatterers of the populace, " evil cup- 
bearers, who will pour out to it to intoxication the strong wine of 
liberty." * Democracy at this day is the world's leader ; may it 
escape a like fate! 

^ Plato, PoLj viii. and ii. - . . ^rjfiOKparoviJLfvrj irdXtf (\(v6tpias di^r^aoxt kqkSxv oivoxwav 
irptxTTorovvTap rvxa • • • fu^<r6^. See also tlie sombre pictures drawn by Thucydides, ill. 
82,83. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

TELOTOWHSWS WAR FROM THE DEATH OF P TTRTTTT.BH TO TEE PEAOE 
OP KIHAa (429-421 RO.) 

I. — Ceueltt towards Mytilene and Plataia ; Massacres at 

KOBKYRA; THE AfFAIB OF SPHAKTERLA. 

IT was now the fourth year of the war {428 b. c), and the antici- 
pations of Perikles had been realized. Notwithstanding the 
annual ravages of Archidamos, who re-appeared again that summer 
in Attika, Athens still held the advantage, for she had lost noth- 
ing, and had regained possession of Potidaia. But the great states- 
man had not been able to foresee the disaster that was to fall 
upon the city, — his own death, a fatal blow to the prosperity 
of the Athenians. Shortly after, a revolt broke out which shook 
their authority. 

Mytilene, like all the Greek cities, had two parties. The 
nobles, who held the people in strict subjection,' had accepted 
reluctantly, and only through fear of 
the Persians, the supremacy of Athens. 
Athough the terms of the early alli- 
ance with Mytilene, as with Chios, 
had remained ia force, they both 
remembered the brilliant days of 
Pittakos and the time when the 
whole island of Lesbos was subject to them. We have seen that they 
solicited secretly the support of Lacedsemon, even before the war of 

1 The oligarchy of Mytilene torbadt its subjefts to teach their children letters or music; 
to. at least, says Aelianus {Varia Hiiloria, ix. 17). 

" I^aurelled head of Apollo, right profile. Reverse : MYTI {Xifvataf). Lyre of six chords, 
adorned with a fillet : at the left, the plektron, an ivory stick with which the chords of the 
lyre were struck. (Silver.) 
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Korkyra. Encouraged by the Boiotians, who were of their race, 
they increased the strength of their walls and the number of their 
ships, compelled the inhabitants of the small towns adjacent to come 
into the city, and took auxiliaries into pay. Methymnos and Tene- 
dos gave warning at Athens of these preparations. A peaceful 
embassy sent to Mytilene brought back only a 
warlike reply, and at the same time it was as- 
certained that the Peloponnesians had received 
Mytilene into their alliance. '^ Athens," said her 

. . , HEKTE OF LESBOS.' 

faithless allies, " enfeebled and ruined by war and 
pestilence, will not be able to resist a vigorous attack.'* The Spar- 
tans hastened to summon again to arms the allies who had just 
now returned from a third invasion of Attika, and made ready to 
convey a fleet across the isthmus, in order to fall upon Athens 
from all sides. 

History says much of the constancy of the Roman people ; not 
less should be said of the constancy of this people of Athens, who 
during four years held no more of their own territory than that 
covered by the city's walls. A squadron had already been sent 
against Mytilene, and another was on its way towards Akamania ; 
it seemed that the harbor of Peiraieus must be empty. At news 
of the project of the Spartans a hundred galleys sailed out from 
it, and under the eyes of the astonished enemy ravaged the coasts 
of the Peloponnesos. At this moment Athens had at sea two 
hundred and fifty vessels ; she had an army before Potidaia, another 
at Mytilene, a third in Akamania; and how heavy were the sac- 
rifices that she imposed upon herself we may see as we remember 
that " at the siege of Potidaia each hoplite received two drachmas 
a day, one for himself, and another for his servant; and on the 
ships the same pay was received." ^ In order to meet these expenses 
the citizens laid upon themselves a tax of two hundred talents. 
When, in the following summer (427 b. c), the army of the league 
a fourth time invaded Attika, the courage of Athens was not shaken ; 



* Veiled head of Demeter, right profile. Reverse: tripod surrounded with fillets. 
Incusi>(l square. (Electrum.) 

^ Thucydides, iii. 17 : . . . y^'r rf al iraaai r6v aMw /ua66¥ t<l>€pov. In his first Philippic 
Demosthenes speaks of a drachma a day *'for the support" of each horsemui, and ten 
drac*hmas a month for that of a foot-soldier. 
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not a galley nor a soldier was recalled from Mytilene ; and yet 
Perikles was no longer there. The Spartan Salethos had taken 
command in Mytilene. But scarcely had he distributed arms 
among the people for a general attack on the Athenian lines, when 
the multitude so long oppressed rose against the nobles. It became 
necessary to negotiate and to deliver up the place to Paches, the 
Athenian general. 

Here occurs a tragedy. The Spartans had, from the begin- 
ning, given to this struggle the character of savage cruelty which 
the peoples of Southern Europe, Greeks, Romans, Italians of tlie 
Middle Ages, and Spaniards, have too often stamped upon their 
wars. All the allies of Athens, all the traders, fishermen, all 
neutrals, even, who fell into their hands, were put to death and 
their bodies left unburied.^ A Peloponnesian fleet had very lately 
exhibited along the Ionian coasts that readiness to kill without 
excuse of incurred peril. The Athenians had not remained behind ; 
their decree against the Megarians will be remembered, and the 
fact that they put to death Spartan envoys seized on the way to 
the Persian court. No more compassion had been shown by the 
Plataians to the Thebans who had attempted to surprise their city. 
The treason of Mytilene, unjustifiable, since they were the most 
favored of the allies, had placed Athens in great peril, and 
brought a Peloponnesian fleet to the coasts of Ionia. They had, 
therefore, in accordance with the spirit of the times and the char- 
acter of the war, no reason to expect mercy, any more than Capua 
had from Rome after surrendering to Hannibal. Among the 
prisoners sent by Paches was Salethos. His trial was short; not- 
withstanding the efforts he made to save his life, he was put to 
death almost immediately on his arrival. In the general exaspera- 
tion which prevailed at Athens, the atrocious resolution was easily 
taken, at Kleon's suggestion, to destroy the entire fighting popu- 
lation of Mytilene. 

This Kleon, the unworthy successor of Perikles, was — to the 
great delight of Aristophanes, who draws from the fact endless 
material for mirth — a tanner, a great friend of the common 

1 Thucydides, ii. 67. 

Note. — On the opposite pajre is given a view (from a photograph) of Mytilene. The 
harbor at the left is the northern port. Cf. the view in Vol. II. p. 279. 
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people,' a great talker, violent, rash, undignified as an orator, 
having not the decorum and severe eloquence of Perikles, but the 
tongue and gestures of Peiraieus. This man, who had been once 
convicted of accepting a bribe, who was but a second-rate orator, 
a poor general, and a flatterer of the populace, had, 
however, much energy. At another time this quality 
was serviceable to him ; but in the case of Mytilene 
it led him into the commission of an evil deed. 
While the fate of the city was under deliberation 
he maintained that a conspicuous and terrible exam- 
ple was necessary, and his opinion prevailed. But emgbaved 
the people, more right-minded than their leader, re- 
turned on the following day to sentiments worthier of Athens. 
The vessel bearing the sentence of death had twenty-four hours' 
start. With such a message it moved 
slowly, while the galley which carried the 
order of reprieve made all possible speed ; 
Paches had just announced in the public 
square of Mytilene the fatal sentence, 
and was making ready to execute it, when 
the second trireme entered the harbor. The thousand partisans of 
Sparta who had been sent to Athens were, however, put to death, — 
a massacre cruel eijough,* In respect to Mytilene it was decreed 
that her walls should be razed, her ships confiscated ; and the 
island, except the territory of Methymnos, was divided into three 
thousand lots. Of these a tenth was devoted to the gods, and 
the rest distributed among Athenian citizens, who farmed out 
these fields to Lesbian husbandmen at a rent of two minai for 

' It teems, accordiog lo ihe scholiast of AriMophanes, that It wbs Kleon who raiseJ 
the salary of the judges to threu obols. He probably also had a share in making the law 
of 425 B. c , doubling the tribute of the allic)', which was Ihui raised to twelve or thirteen 
hiin<lreil talents. Audokides, On Peace, 68 : rXior 4 iuudiTia ml ;((Xia rdXarra. Plutareb 
(ArisleliUa, 40) also snys 1,300 talent!^. 

' Asklepios Nikephoros. From Conze, Reiie auf d«r Intel Lenbo*, pi. x. 3, p. 22. 
Asklcpios leans on a, staff around which is coiled a serpent : he holds in his hand a 
statue of Vii-tory. Around is the inscri|)tion 'EjnuftpoitiTor, name of the possessor of the 
stone. Asklcpius had in the island of Lesbos a celebrated uuctuary. 

* Hea<l of Pallas, r^rht profile, wearing a helmet (dorned with a Rpxre ot Fegasos ; 
le^nd : MAOYMNAIOZ. The whole in on incused square. Reverse : a wild boar, to the 
right 

* Thui-ydides (iii. 50) says rather more tluu a thousaad 
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each lot. Mytilene, however, quickly recovered, and again became 
prosperous. 

An example, happily of a different character, was at this time 
given by Athens to her allies. The conqueror of Lesbos, Paches, 



DEATH 09 FLAKOOK, OF PLATAIA.' 

was guilty of unpardonable violence towards two women of Myti- 
lene. On hia return to Athens he was brought to trial for the 

' Funeral Btela, discovered at Oropos and preserved in tbe Central Maieum of AdieoB 
(Von Sybel, Katalog, No. 123; from Lebas, Voy. arckeol., Mon. fig., pi. 71). The inscription 
is complete, and reads ttms: Skayyiov ToKiubov nXonun}. ToA^i'Sijc nXnrorM- The old man, 
Tolmidea, at tbe left, hia head leaning on his band, ia present at tbe death of his daughKr 
PlangoD, <ffbo ig siokiDg back upon her bed, sustained by two women. It will be observed that 
this funeral stela does not represent the Elysiao reunion 
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crime ; and foreseeing condemnation, fell upon his sword in the 
presence of the court. Loudly had Athens declared that she would 
no more pardon crimes than she would revolts (427 B. c). 

The Plataians were made to suffer in retaliation for the mur- 
der of the Mytilenians. The Spartans became infuriated against 
this handful of men who for two years had made so gallant a 
resistance, repairing the city's walls and building them higher, 
destroying the enemy's works, breaking their engines of war, 
braving the rain of burning sulphur and pitch directed against 
them by their assailants, and the flames which devoured a portion 
of their city. At last, threatened by famine and almost in 
despair, they resolved upon a desperate enterprise; namely, to 
make their escape from the city, going through the besiegers' 
camp and crossing the double wall 
and the ditches by which it was 
protected. By counting the bricks 
in the enemy's wall they ascertained 
its height, and made ladders suitable 
to scale it. At the moment of put- 

COIN op PLATAIA.* 

ting the plan into execution only 

two hundred and twenty men, that is to say, about half the gar- 
rison, felt themselves willing to incur the risk. On a cold and dark 
December night, while the wind blew violently and a rain mingled 
with snow was falling, they emerged from the city, silent, walking 
far apart from each other, that their weapons might not clash, and 
each man having the right foot bare, that he might not slip in 
the half-frozen mire. They set their ladders up and ascended 
them : those who went first had only a dagger and a breastplate ; 
others followed with javelins and with shields. A falling brick 
gave the alarm to the Feloponnesians, who ran hither and thither, 
not knowing where the danger was, and lighted fire-signals on 
the side towards Thebes, to indicate that the camp was attacked. 
The Plataians who had remained in the city lighted other fires 
upon their walls, so that a confusion of signals took away all 
meaning from those which the Feloponnesians had employed. The 
latter sought on every side for the enemy who had caused the 

■ BoiotUn bocUer. Rerene -. nAA (nXaroinNf), in Uie field. Prokew;h d*Otten, Inedita, 
pi. ii. D. fi7 (Bronte.) 
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alarm; but the torches they carried revealed them to the Platai- 
ans, who, themselves remaining in the shadow, struck with sure 
aim. The two hundred having succeeded in crossing the camp,^ 
took the road towards Thebes to escape pursuit ; for the light of 
the torches revealed to them that they were sought in the direc- 
tion of Kithairon. After going six or seven stadia in the direc- 
tion of Thebes, they turned towards the mountains, and arrived safe 
in Attika to the number of two hundred and twelve. 

The garrison of Plataia was thus diminished ; but the supply 
of provisions held out so long that resistance was continued to the 
middle of the following summer, when, being in danger of starva- 
tion, they were obliged to surrender. The Spartans took their 

revenge for the time the siege had cost 
them by a cold cruelty all the more 
odious from the show of justice min- 
gled with it. Five judges were sent out 

COIN OF KORKYRA.'^ ^^^"^ ^P^^^a, and the prisoners brought 

before them. No special charge was pre- 
ferred against any one, but the question was asked whether they 
had done the Peloponnesians any service during the present war. 
They made a reply at some length, defending their conduct as 
allies of Athens, complaining of the Thebans, and reminding their 
judges of the glorious battle in which they had defeated the Medes ; 
they said: — 

" We entreat you, as is suitable for us and as our need induces us to 
do, with invocations to the gods who are worshipped at the same altar 
and by all the Greeks in common, that we may prevail on you in these 
things. Pleading the oaths which your fathers swore, we pray that you 
will not be unmindful of them. We beseech you by your fathers' tombs, 
and appeal for aid to the dead, that we may not come under the Theban 
power, nor those who are dearest to them be given up to those who are 
most hateful." 

In conclusion, they declared that they would sooner have died 
the most inglorious death — that of famine — than surrender to 

* Thucydides (iii. 23) speaks of ice, which, coating the water with which rain had fille<l 
the ditches, broke under the soldiers' weight. 

2 Cow suckling her calf. Reverse : two rectangles incused, in the centre of each those 
geometrical figures generally regarded as a type of the gardens of Alkinoos ; Mr. Percy Gard- 
ner, however, sees in them a type of solar origin, connected with the worship of the god 
Aristaios or of Apollo Nomios. Silver. (Numismatic Chronicle, 1881, pp. 1 et seq,) 
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the Thebans, but that they confided in and capitulated to the 
Spartans. Wherefore they urged that it was hut just, if the Pelo- 
ponnesians would listen to them, they should at least be restored 
to the same position and allowed to take the risk which they pre- 
ferred. The Thebans followed with a very bitter speech, after 
which the original question being repeated, whether they had done 
the Peloponnesian allies any service during the war, the prisoners 
replied that they had not ; and were led away and killed to a 



BCKNE OF MASBACBE.' 

man. Two hundred Plataians thus perished, and twenty-five 
Athenians who were with them ; and the women were sold as 
slaves. Thucydides says (iii. 68): — 

" Aa for the city, the Tbebana gave it for about a year to some of the 
Megarians to inliabit who had been banished by party influence, and to 
such of the Plataiane on their ova side as still survived. Afterwards 
they razed the whole of it to the ground from the very foundations, and 
built to the sacred precinct of Here an inn two hundred feet square, 
with rooms all round, above and below, making use of the roofs and 
doors of the Plataiaus ; and with the rest of the furniture in brass and 
iron that was witliin the wall they made couches and dedicated them to 

' Fragment of s chest of Pranestc (from Raoul-Roebette, Monum. indd. iTan/i^. jf^ur^, 
pi. XX.). Id the centre 'a tbe fuaeral pile of Patrokloi, covered with the armor of the hero; 
ft (irvek, at the left, \t bringin<; his greaves. The sanguinary offering has alreadv begun. 
Achillcus is Bisfing ft Trojan captive. Others held bj Greeks or tJed to trees- are awut- 
ing the same fate. Athene, standing at the left, look* on at tbe scene. Sm Iliad, xxiii. 
175 et stq. (Overbeck, Bildaxrkt, pp. 4B4 tl ttq.'i 
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the goddess, building also in her honor a stone chapel a hundred feet 
square. The land they confiscated and let out for ten years, its occupiers 
being Thebans." 

It is extraordinary that Athens made no attempt to save the 
Plataians. All the early cruelty reappears in this fratricidal war; 
on each side prisoners were murdered, and each man resigned 
himself in advance to undergo the fate which, if victorious, he 
would have inflicted. Like heroes to whom a fatal duty is 
intnisted and the order given, "Gro thither and let yourselves be 
killed," the Plataians, voluntary victims, had by their sacrifice 
served the common cause. They were admired, but they were not 
succored, because it would have been necessary to risk an engage- 
ment on land, and Athens reserved all her strength for her fleet. 
Gladly, however, would we tell of heroic rashness; they at times 
succeed who venture a forlorn hope. 

Sparta in this affair played an odious part: the ceremonial of 
a trial, the judges, the questioning, — this parody of justice, in a 
word, was more abominable than the slaughter after the battle. 
She however claimed to have acted with strict legality. The 
alliance with Athens, she said, was treason against Hellas, and 
there should be no mercy for traitors. To resist Sparta became 
an inexpiable crime. 

At Korkyra, as elsewhere, the aristocracy and the people, the 
rich and the poor, the former supported by Sparta, the latter by 

Athens, disputed furiously for the supremacy. 
For some time these internal discords brought 
no other catastrophe than the exile of the 
feebler party ; now that the unsuccessful 

COIN OF KORKYRA.' ., _ ^ ^ ., - • j 1 1_ , 'r 

could appeal to outsiders for aid, these strifes 
were to assume a character of frightful cruelty. 

The rich Korkyraians made prisoners by Corinth at the battle 
of Sybota had been treated with great consideration in that city, 
and then released as useful instruments for effecting a revolution 
in Korkyra. Since their return home they endeavored to fulfil 
the secret condition of their release, by bringing over the island 
to the party of the Peloponnesians. Peithias, leader of the popular 

* Dionysos, holding a thyrsos, on a leaping panther, to the right. Reverse: KOP (Kop«»- 
paimv). A satyr, a wine-skin on his shoulder, pours its contents into a krater. (Bronze.) 
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faction, accused by them of betraying the country, in his turn 
accuses five of them, who thereupon assassinate him in the senate, 
murder sixty of his partisans, promise liberty to the slaves, and 
call in the Peloponnesians. The popular party, at first taken by 
surprise, recovers itself ; twelve Athe- 
nian vessels arrive from Naupaktos and 
give it the advantage. Fifty-three gal- 
levi^ from the Peloponnesos arrive ; but 
tiie Athenians, notwithstanding their 

numerical inferiority, liold their grouud dhachma of melosi 

after a victory of which tlie Spartan 

commander is not able to take proper advantage. Warned by fire- 
sigiials that sixty Athenian galleys are approaching, he withdraws 
and sails for liome ; and then begins a horrible massacre. The 
nobles and their partisans had taken shelter in a temple. To 
induce them to quit this asylum, a fair hearing is promised them; 
fifty, who arc prevailed upon to leave the temple, are condemned 
to death, and the remainder perish by their own hands in the 
sanctuary. 

During seven days massacre prevailed in Korkyra, and all evil 
passions took opportunity to glut themselves: debtors killed their 
creditors; pin'somil hostilities took the pretext of public vengeance. 
Five hundred, who had made their escape, fortified themselves upon 
a hill where they remained for two years. At last, compelled by 
Athun.-? to surrender, they were carried across to an island to be 
kept in custody till they were sent to Athens, with the understand- 
ing that if any one attempted to make liis escape, the lives of all 
would be forfeited. To secure their destruction the democratic 
party laid a treacherous plan. False friends advised the prisoners 
to make their escape at once, assuring them that it was the inten- 
tion of the Athenian general to give them up to the Korkyraian 
populace. The device succeeded ; a number of the prisoners were 
captured on board a vessel which liad been provided by those who 
were seeking their destruction, and the Atheniiin general at once 
gave them all up to the Korkyraians. They were shut up in a large 
liuilding; and being led out by twenties, were made to pass between 
two rows of soldiers, who murdered them in cold blood. Sixty 

' On tlie obvcrM, u pomegranali;. KeTerK : MAAI (HoXiar). DMnyaUc kaptharoa. 
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bad thxis been led out and put to death, when the survivors in the 
building came to the knowledge of what was going on outside. 
They refused to come out, and the Korkyraians, having taken off 
the roof of the building, discharged arrows at them and threw 
down tiles from above. The prisoners took their own lives by 
whatever means they could. This frightful scene lasted througli 
the night, and when it was day the Korkyraians heaped the dead 
bodies upon wagons and carried them out of the city (425 B.C.). 
In the same year the Corinthians, driven out of Anaktorion, were 



SCENE OF COMBAT ON A VASE FROM HEL08.* 

replaced in that important position by the Akarnanians, their 
enemies ; and henceforth the ships of Athens could freely sail the 
Ionian Sea, where not a Corinthian vessel dared to show itself. 

It must be said that only after these massacres did Korkyra 
recover its tranquillity. Nothing less would have accomplished 
this result ; so savage was the hatred on both sides that one party 
must have perished by the hand of the other before peace could 
come into this city drained of its life-blood. But who gave the 
signal for all this perfidy and violence? Those who, without just 
cause, wished to separate Korkyra from Athens, and had murdered 
Peithias in the open senate, — the faction of the nobles. 

In this war of Korkyra, says Thucydides, — 

" wlmtever ordinarily happens in euch a state of things took place, and still 
more. For father murdered son, and men were draped out of sanctuaries 

' From A. Come, Meliiche ThongefOiSe. pi. 3. This is bd extremely archair vase; 
aIthotin;h the painter haa reached the stajre when the human figure in represented, he still takes 
care to Sll all the vacant spaces with flowers or geometrical oroamenta. 
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or slain hi them, while in that of DionysoB some were walled up and perished, 
— so savagely did the sedition proceed ; and it appeared to do so all the more 
from having been among the earliest. For afterwards even the whole of 
Greece, so to say, was convulsed ; struggles being everywhere made by the 
popular leaders to call in the Athenians, and by the oligarchical party, the 
Spartans. . . . The States were torn by sedition, and later instances, from 
having heard what had been done before, exhibited an excessive refinement 
of ideas, both in the eminent cunning of their plans and the monstrous 
cruelty of their vengeance. In peace and prosperity both communities and 
individuals have better feelings, through not falling into urgent needs; 
whereas war, by taking away the free supply of daily wants, is a teacher 
of violence, and assimilates most men's tempers to their present condition." 

These massacres at Korkyra, Mytilene, Plataia, and soon after at 
Melos, were doubly disastrous, since iniquity falls back upon those 
who commit it, thus repeating itself. In this renewal of former 
barbarities the sentiment of justice and law was everywhere 
weakened, and almost destroyed. 

As if Nature had her share in the general disorder, earth- 
quakes were felt in Attika, Euboia, the whole region of Boiotia, 
but especially at Orchomenos. The pestilence had never entered 
the Peloponnesoa ; but it now recurred in Attika, and raged for a 
whole year. Since its first appearance the disease had carried off 
four thousand three hundred hoplites, three hundred cavalry- 
men, and a great multitude in civil life. It now was making 
its last attack. To appease the god whom all filth offended, the 
Athenians purified the isbmd of Apollo, as the Peisistratidai had 
done at an earlier period.^ The remains of the dead who had 
been buried in Delos were exhumed ; it was forbidden that any 
one should be born or die in the island ; the sick were carried 
to the neighboring island of Rheneia.^ Lastly, there were insti- 
tuted in honor of Apollo games and horse-races which were to be 
celebrated every four years : ' the Greeks, like the Romans, 

1 See Vol. 11. p. 8. 

^ The gods could not behold a dead body. Apolla the guest of Admetos, goes away 
when Alkestis :«» abbut to die ; Artemis leaves Ilippolytos before he expires. " Adieu/' she 
says to him ; ** receive my last farewell : it is not permitted me to behold a dead lx)dy." The 
Juno of the ^neid abandons Turnus in the same wav at his last hour. Anions: the Komans to 
meet a corpse caused pollution, which recfuired purification. 

* Delos is now deserted and completely ravaged. For a thousand years and more the 
inliabitants of the adjacent islands, Mykonos* Tenos, and Syros have regarded its ancient 
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believed that thus they would gain the protection of the god who 
in his statue was present at these festivals. The lonians, excluded 
frdm the festivals of the Pelopon- 
nesosj attended the Delian Games in 
crowds, where Nikiaa distinguished 
himself by the magnificence of his 
gifts the first time that they took 
place. In one night he caused a 
bridge nearly half a mile in length 
to be thrown across the strait which 
separates Delos from Rheneia, and 
this bridge to be decorated with gar- 
land.s and covered with carpets, for 
the procession of the dead exiled, from 
religious motives, from the sacred 
island (425 B.C.). 

A proof that the people of Athens 
had a share in the great things ac- 
complished by Perikles is found in 
the fact that in the four years imme- 
diately after they had lost this en- 
lightened guide they had shown, 
against the double scourge of pesti- 
lence and war, that constancy which 
the great orator recommended to 
rtJNERAL STELA OF DELOB.» thcm, — there were no disturbances 
in the city, and no narrow-minded- 
ness in the choice of leaders. Vainly did Kleon rant ; none but 
generals tested by long service, even where they were noble, rich, 
and desirous of peace, — like Demosthenes and Nikias, — com- 

buildiogs as a quarry. They have burned its most pr«cioue marblea to make chalk (Leb^ue, 
Recherckes sur Delos). Recent excavations by Homolle, Hauvette, S. Reinach, and others 
have brought to light many in^riptiona, numerous carvings, the fouodations of many temples, 
anil also of magazines constructed io the time nhen Delos, under the Roman sway, was the 
eDiporium of the JEgteaa, 

' Stela discovered in the island of Rheneia and preserved in the Central Museum of 
Athens. (L. von Sybcl, Kalalog, No. 487 ; from the Expeil'tlion de Mnr^t, vol. iiL pi. 20, 1, 
and the ArchOolor/isrhe Zeilung, 1871, pi. 53a. 1) The dead man whose name is given by 
the inscription (rXCitav Tlptrrayivov XPf""^ X<"P') '* represented seati'd on a rock, his head 
leaning sadly on his hand ; near him is the prow of a vessel. This is the usual monument for a 
person who has died at sea. 
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manded the armies. At Mytilene, at Korkyra, those who had 
pat their trust in Lacedasmon hiid perished ; the destruction of 
Plataia was tlie ouly defeat Athens had undergone. Already she 
was turning her attention towards Sicily ; twenty galleys were 
sent thither to aid the Leontines against Syracuse. The pre- 
text was that the Athenians were of kindred origin with the 
Leontines ; in reality. Alliens was anxious to stop the importation 
of Sicilian cereals into the Peloponnesus. 

Demosthenes was a true general, enterprising and able ; to him 
war was a science requiring plans, and not courage alone. Leaving 
his colleague Nikias to operate in the seas adjacent 
to Athens, he .sailed into the western waters, aim- 
ing to destroy the influence of Corinth in the very 
gulf that bore her name. Assi-sted by the Akar- 
nanians, lie had conquered on land in the year 
preceding (426 b. c), by superior strategy, the Pelo- 

, , . C ,1 ■ ' I ■ BRONKE COIN.' 

ponnesians. who lost so many of their number m 
the battle of Olpai that he was able to consecrate, in the temples 
of Athens, three hundred suits of armor 
as his part of the .-spoils. But this Ak;ir- 
nanian war. which Thucydides relates 
at great length, could have no serious 
results. A bold enterprise of Demos- 
thenes appeared at one time to be about 
to bring it to an end. He had remarked, on sailing round the 
Peloponnesos, the advantageous position of Pylos, a promontory im 
the coast of Measenia which couiuiands the present liarbor of Nava- 
rino, the best seaport of the ]>eninsula, which the Spartans liad left 
unoccupied since the Messenian wars. It seemed to him that if he 
could seize this promontory and establish there a Messenian garrison, 
'■he should, as it were, fasten a lighted torch to the flank of the 
Pelo(X)nnesos." He obtained from the people permission to attempt 
something; but when the fleet, which was on its way to Korkyra 
and Italy, arrived before Pylos, the generals in command were 

■ KOPKYPAION. Ship mi<ior Mil-, on the ileck are visihie the pilot and ais oaramcn. 
(Reverse of a bnmze ciiin of Korkyra with tlie i-ffigy of Sc-|itiiniiiA .SevcniH.) 

' ITanwmBn. nude, riiling to the rijtht. Ilcvenx: : .VEONTINON. I.ion'a bead, with open 
mouth, to the ri<;ht ; arounil, (our gnine of barley, ((.'oin uf LeoatiDoL) 
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alarmed, and refused to carry out the project. The winds, however, 
favored DemostbeDes ; heavy gales drove the Athenians towards 
the coast and compelled them to remain inactive, until at last the 



troops, wearied with inactivity, " were seized with a desire," says 
Thucydides, " to set to and fortify the post. Accordingly they 
took the work in band and proceeded with it, 
though they had no iron tools, but carried stones 
just as' tliey picked them up, and put tliem together 
as they severally might happen to fit ; while the 
mortar, whenever it was necessary to use any, for 
want of hods, they carried on their backs, stoop- 
ing down in such a way that it might best lie on, 
and clasping their hands behind them to prevent its falling off. 
Indeed, in every way they made haste to anticipate the Lacedsemo- 
nians by completing the most assailable points of the work, . . . 

' UTAIQN. St8tue of a coucbant ram on a base. (Reverse of a coin with the effigy of 
SeptimiuB Sevurus.) 
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for the greater part of the position was strong by nature, and 
had no need of fortifications." At the end of six days the ram- 
part was nearly finished, and the fleet sailed away, leaving Demos- 
thenes with five galleys to defend the position (425 B.C.).' 

Sparta was justly alarmed at news of the seizure of Pylos, for 
it made an excellent station for hostile fleets on the west coast of 
the Peloponnesos ; and thence also the Athenians could invade all 



Messenia, and even perhaps instigate a new outbreak of the 
Helots. The Peloponnesian army in Attika was at once recalled, 
after a campaign of only two weeks, and also the fleet which was 
off Korkyra, to the end that Pylos should be at once blockaded 
by land and sea. The harbor of this place was barred across its 
entrance by the island of Sphakteria, about a mile and a half in 
length. Here the Lacedaemonians posted four hundred and twenty 

^ In th(! Andromache of Euripides, first played in 423 B. c occurs an outburst of the 
poet'» a.n%er against ihe Spanans, with which his audience were completely in sympathy. 

^ From the E-r/Kiliiion de Aforee, vol. i. pi. 5, fig. 2. The view is talcen from the extremity 
of the inland of Sphakteria (cf. map, precedinc page), across the narrow channel, between the 
roads and llie sea. It inelu<les the promontory Koryphaeion, on which stood the ancient city. 
On the summit was the akropolis of Pylos , below, at the right, is the little harbor, where may 
still he seen the ruins of an ancient pier. 
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hoplites, and barred the channel on either side with a close line 
of vessels, their prows turned towards the open sea. On the 
outside Pylos had scarcely any other protection than that which 
the difficulties of effecting a landing gave it. On this side, how- 
ever, the attack began: it lasted two days, and was unsuccessful. 
Brasidas, fighting gallantly, was covered with wounds and lost 
his shield, which the waves carried in to the Athenians. How- 
ever, the Spartans were not yet defeated, when forty galleys 
of the Athenians, arriving from Zakynthos, attacked them and 
drove them upon the land. Upon this Sphakteria was closely 
blockaded, while the Peloponnesians went into camp on the land, 
and from time to time made attacks upon the fort. 

At news of what had occurred Sparta was in consternation. 
Her population had steadily decreased since the time of Lykour- 

gos. It was then 9,000 ; at the period 
of the battle of Plataia it had fallen 
to 5,000 ; a quarter of a century later 
there were but 700 ; and at the time 
of which we spejtk the loss of those 

COIN OK AMIlRAKIA.l iiii* ii a.i • it 

held besieged by Atliens was irreparable. 
The ephors went in person to Pylos to examine the state of affairs, 
and saw no other course possible than to conclude an armistice 
with the Athenian generals. It was agreed that envoys should 
be sent from Sparta to Athens; and in the mean time an armis- 
tice was concluded, the Athenians allowing the Spartans to send 
rations to their army openly, under the eyes of the Athenians, 
so long as no vessel should attempt to sail in by stealth; and 
themselves agreeing, while they kept guard over the island, that 
they would not land on it, and would make no attack on the 
Peloponnesian troops either by land or sea. On the other side, 
the Spartans should bring to Pylos and deliver up to the Athe- 
nians the ships with which they had fought the battle, and all 
their other vessels of war, to be retained durinsc the armistice, 
and should make no attack on the fort by land or sea. 

The envoys from Sparta appeared at Athens, and contrary to 
their wont made a long address in the public assembly, offering 

1 Veiled and laurelled head of Dione, left profile. Reverse : AM (*A/i3pa«ei<»ra>y). Obelisk 
adorned with fillets. The whole surrounded by a laurel- wreath. (Drachma.) 
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peace and alliance and close friendship, and asking in return their 
men held besieged in Sphakteria; and they added that as soon as 
this was agreed, every other State in the Peloponnesian league 
would also lay down their arms. How quickly were forgotten the 
causes of complaint urged against Athens when the war began ! 
To save some of their fellow-citizens the Spartans abandoned their 
allies and the cause which they had a little while before considered 
so just. And indeed a year earlier they had betrayed the people 
of Ambrakia after the defeat at Olpai. Unfortunately, Perikles 
was no longer there to urge upon the Athenians a wise gener- 
osity. Kleon induced the assembly to demand the restitution of 
the places given up by Athens at the time the thirty years' truce 
was concluded.^ These were conditions which the deputies could 
not accept, and they departed, leaving everything unsettled. 

The armistice ceased on their arrival at home ; but tlie Athe- 
nians, on pretext of some violation of the agreement, refused to 
give up the vessels. This was a useless act of perfidy, for these 
vessels could have been of no use to the Spartans. Famine was 
the great danger which the besieged had to apprehend ; the island, 
well wooded as it was, could not be taken by storm without dif- 
ficulty and danger. Liberty was offered to Helots who should 
carry provisions thither. Many attempted this, and were successful. 
The four hundred and twenty were able to hold out until the 
beginning of winter. 

There was reason to fear that in the severe weather the 
Athenians themselves in Pylos would have great difficulty in 
obtaining food. Already the army suffered, and this was known 
at Athens. Kleon, who had caused the rejection of the Spartan 
proposals, now complained of the generals. That hostilities were 
so prolonged was due, he said, to their lack of resolution. And 
this was true, for the Athenians had ten thousand men at Pylos 
against the four hundred and twenty Spartans. Nikias, always 
timid, believed, even with the forces they had, that success was 
impossible, and, to embarrass Kleon, he recommended him to go 
to Sphakteria himself. Kleon hesitated; but the people, also 
grown impatient, took him at his word. He could make no 
excuse, and was obliged to go, promising on his departure that in 

1 Vol. IL pp. 568, 669. 
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twenty days the affair should be ended. And indeed no more 
time was needed when once it was resolved to attack the island. 
Kleon wisely asked the aid of Demosthenes as his colleague, and 
did nothing without consulting this able general. A few days 
before his arrival at Pylos a fire, lighted for cooking food and 
carelessly left burning, had spread to the trees and had nearly 
consumed the forest with which the island was covered. This 
accident removed the principal danger of the landing. Demosthe- 
nes prepared for this and, with Kleon, accomplished it. They set 
out by night, embarking their heavy armed troops, to the number 
of about eight hundred, on board a few vessels, and a little before 
morning effected a landing on each side of the island, and 
advanced on a run against an old fort rudely built of stone 
which they thought it might be useful for them to hold. This 
they seized, and put to the sword the guard posted there. 

As soon as morning dawned they were largely reinforced by 
light troops, and rapidly made their way over the island, harassing 
the enemy from the high ground, and greatly terrifying the Spartans, 
who were not accustomed to an enemy fighting and running at the 
same time, and filling the air with shouts. The dust and cinders 
from the burnt wood were rising in every direction and obscured 
the view, and no one could see before him for the arrows and 
stones which, together with the dust, were flying from such a host 
of men. The caps worn by the Spartans did not protect them 
against the arrows, and they could make no use of their own 
weapons, nor could they hear, owing to the louder shouts of the 
enemy, their own word of command ; danger surrounded them on 
every side, and they could see no means of defending and saving 
themselves. To render the conflict less unequal, they fell back into 
a fort on the extremity of the island, and here through the day 
both sides held out. At last a corps of Messenians, who had suc- 
ceeded in reaching still higher ground behind the fort, suddenly 
appeared in the rear ; and upon this the Spartans gave way. 
Anxious to take them alive to Athens, Kleon and Demosthenes 
offered them terms. The officer who had been first in command 
was among the slain, and the second lay dying ; the third, Styphon, 
asked permission to communicate with the camp on the mainland 
before replying. He was allowed to do so, and received answer: 
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" The LacedaBmonians bid you provide for your own interests, so 
long as you do nothing dishonorable." Thereupon they gave up 
their arms and surrendered. This, it would seem, was no longer 
a disgrace at Sparta. One hundred and twenty-eight had been slain 
in the engagement. Of the survivors about one hundred and twenty 
were Spartans, and probably of noble families. The blockade had 
lasted seventy-two days, for about twenty of which, while the envoys 
were gone to treat for peace, the troops had received provisions ; 
and on the surrender of the island there were still left corn and 
other kinds of food. 

" Of all the events of the war," says the historian (iv. 40), " this liappened 
most to the surprise of the Greeks ; for their opinion of the Lacedsemoniaiis 
was, that neither for famine nor anv other form of necessity would thev 
surrender their arms, but would keep them and fight as they could till they 
were killed. Indeed, they did not believe that those who had surrendered 
were men of the same stamp with those who had fallen. And thus one of 
the allies of the Athenians, some time after, asked one of the prisoners from 
the island, bv wav of insult, if those of them who had fallen were honorable 
and brave men ; to which the prisoner replied that an arrow would be of 
great value if it knew the brave men from the rest, — thus meaning to say 
that any one was killed who came in the way of stones and arrows." 

This was a very Athenian reply for a Spartan to make ; in 
the time of Leonidas a different answer would have been returned 
(425 B.C.). 

The victory at Sphakteria considerably increased the favor with 
which the Athenian people regarded Kleon. A decree gave him 
the right to be henceforward supported at the public expense ; and 
to immortalize the memory of his success a statue of Victory was 
erected on the Akropolis. Aristophanes revenged himself by put- 
ting on the stage, six months later, his comedy of The KniyhtSy^ 
where Kleon, " the Paphlagonian," is the slave who creeps into favor 
with old Demos to rob him, causes the good servants Nikias and 
Demosthenes to be beaten, and serves up to the master this cake, 
Pylos, which Demosthenes alone had prepared. We may, how- 
ever, say in conclusion that while all the honor of this affair did 
really belong to Demosthenes, Kleon certainly manifested in it an 

^ llie comedy of The Knights was played early in 424 B. c. ; The Achamians iu the 
preceding year. 
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energy^ which was by no means useless ; that it does not appear 
even in the narrative of Thucydides that he conducted himself 
ill as soldier or leader; and, lastly, that what he promised to do 
he did. 



II. — NiKiAS, Demosthenes, and Brasidas ; Peace of 421 b. c. 

The balance of power was now disturbed ; fortune leaned to 
the side of the Athenians. But while Sparta economicallj^ led her 
army from Lakonia into Attika, Athens was ruining herself by 
keeping fleets in all the Greek seas, and recruiting, by the expendi- 
ture of money, the sailors who manned them. Her annual expenses 
averaged twenty-five hundred talents [nearly three million dollars]. 
In 425 B. c, the resources accumulated by Perikles having been 
exhausted, it became necessary to increase the tribute of the allies 
and the income-tax paid by citizens. One of these measures was 
destined later to cause defections ; the other, which weighed upon 
the rich, would cause conspiracies against the popular government, 
— formidable germs, to be developed in the future.^ 

The Athenians as yet did not suffer from these evils, and they 
followed up their victories with great vigor. Nikias, with a large 

force, landed on the isthmus, defeated the 
Corinthians, and then captured Methone on 
the peninsula which, between Troizen and 
Epidauros, stretches out towards Aigina. They 

BRONZE COIN.^ , .,. t, i • i -i i r. 

built a wall across the penmsula, and leit a 
garrison; and from this post, which by fire-signals was within 
reach of Peiraieus, the Athenians made continual incursions into 
Argolis (425). The following year Nikias took the island of 
Kythera, off the southern coast of the Peloponnesos, and hence a 

^ From the year 428 b. c. the treasures of the gods and the reserves of the State, except- 
ing the thousand talents kept for an extremity, had been expended, and it was abeady neces- 
sary that those in charge of the property of the temples should make advances to the State. 
The fiot^opa, or tax on the rich, during the siege of Mytilene gave two hundred talents. The 
tribute paid by the allies, nearly doubled in 425, came to be twelve or thirteen hundred talents. 
(See above p. 251, n. 1.) 

2 Head of Hephaistos wearing the pilos, right profile. Reverse: ME (Bavaitav), in a 
wreath formed of two stems of wheat. Coin of Methone. 
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point where vessels could be detained which were approaching the 
coast, or a landing upon it eflEected. Moreover, the island looks 
towards the Kretan sea and the Sicilian, where at this very moment 
Athens had a fleet supporting the cities at war with Syracuse. 
Tlie importance of the position of Kythera secured for its inhabi- 
tants mild conditions ; Nikias gave them an Athenian garrison, 
but required from them a tribute of only four talents. 

After having ravaged Lakonia with impunity for seven days, 
Nikias returned to Thyrea in Kynouria, where the Spartans had 



established the Aiginetans. He took the city, notwithstanding the 
neighborhood of a Spartan anny, which dared not defend it; and 
his prisoners, sent to Athens, were put to death there. The new 
law, if we may so call this return to barbarism, was become more 
firmly established : an enemy was a criminal, and defeat on the 
battle-field was equivalent to a sentence of death. Abont this time 
took place that tragedy, the story of which we should receive 
with incredulity were it not aflRrmed by Thucydides ; namely, the 
murder of two thousand of the bravest among the Helots, for the 
purpose of reducing the strength of the whole body and alarming 
those among them whom the success of Athens might have led to 
meditate revolt. Stunned by po many disasters, and rendered 
uneasy by seeing the war made permanent near Lakonia, at Pylos, 

■ Prom Dr. Louis Lortet, La Sgrie d'aujourtTkM, p. 8, 
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at Kythera, and in Kynouria, the Spartans hesitated as to their 
nest step. " They were very cautious . . . , in consequence of the 
severe and unexpected blow which had befallen them in Sphakteria, 
and of the occupation of Pylos and Kythera, and of their being 
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surrounded on all sides by a war that was rapid, and defied all 
precaution." The Athenians, on the contrary, were full of confidence 
in their good fortune. The Sicilian Greeks having ended their 
wars by a reconciliation, the generals whom Athens had in that 
island allowed themselves to be included in the treaty. "But on 
the arrival of the generals the Athenians at home banished two of 

• Bas-relief discovered on the site of Tli)Tea and preserved in the Central Museum 
of Athens (L. von Sybel, Kalalog, No. 319; from a photograph). This is an ex-voto to 
Aaklepios; at the right ai*« the jjodB, at the left the worshippers. A»kli'[)io9. leaning on 
a staff around whicli is coiled a serpent, is attended bv his fHniily. — his daughter Hvjreia 
and his sons Machaon and Padaleiros ; the latter holds in the left hand a sirigil, like an 
athlete. These four are tookini; at the first worshipper. The others are Akaso, laso, and 
Panakeia, three daughters of Asklepios. 
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them and fined the third, on the belief of their having been bribed 
to return when they might have subjugated the whole island. In 
their present success the Athenians presumed that they could meet 
with no impediment, but equally achieve what was possible and 
impossible, whether with ample or deficient resources." ^ This was 
a premonition of the fatal madness which later seized them 
when Alkibiades induced them to decide on the unfortunate 
expedition to Sicily. 

At the time of which we speak, Demosthenes, a wiser man, 
proposed only a conquest which might have been made or attempted 
a long while before. Discord prevailed at 
Megara. One faction at last drove out the 
other ; but the proscribed, finding shelter at 
Pagai, infested the whole of the Megarid, 
which the Athenians regularly every year 

. T BRONZE COIN.^ 

ravaged. A part of the people was wearied 

of this situation, and formed a conspiracy to admit the Athenians. 
The plot failed. Demosthenes, however, took advantage of it to 
cross the Long Walls, seize Nisaia, and occupy the island of Minoa, 
at the entrance of this harbor. Brasidas, hastening into Megara, 
opened the gates to the exiles ; they had been made to swear that 
the past should be buried in oblivion. On returning they put to 
death a hundred of their adversaries, and from that time Megara 
remained subject to the most jealous of oligarchies. 

Thus Athens everywhere took the offensive, and Sparta, terror- 
stricken, remained inactive ; she appealed again to the Great King, 
with more urgency than ever, thus betraying the cause of all 
Greece, and her old glory of Thermopylai. The Athenians arrested 
in Greece the Persian Artaphernes. In the letter of which he was 
the bearer the king complained that he could not understand the 
intentions of the Spartans, no two of their envoys saying the same 
thing ; and to obtain correct information he said that he now sent 
them a deputy. Athens essayed to neutralize these efforts of 

* Thucydides, iv. 55 and 65 

^ Coin of Kythera. Diademed head of Aphrodite, right profile. Reverse : KY(Srfpiav). 
Dove flvinj; to the right. 

' Aristophanes in The Achamians (760 et seg,) depicts the extreme destitution of the 
Metrarians. One of them seeks to sell at DikeopoliB his two children for a bunch of garlic 
and a little salt 
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Lacedaemon, perhaps to supplant her in the favor of the king. 
The Persian Artaphemes was sent home, courteously accompanied 
by an embassy. Greece was about to have at this time the 
shameful spectacle, which later was not spared her, of the sons 
of the conquerors at Salamis and Plataia at the feet of the son of 
Xerxes. But the deputies learned at Ephesos that the Great King 
was dead, and they went no farther. But by this unhappy design 
Athens had betrayed her history and her destinies. She expiated 
it almost immediately by reverses. 

The able plan of Demosthenes had succeeded ; the Peloponnesos 
was surrounded by a ring of hostile posts. It remained only to 
close the isthmus, and the Spartans would be prisoners in their 
peninsula. It was possible to do this by occupying Megara, but, 
better still, by bringing Boiotia into the alliance of Athens. The 
attempt upon Megara having failed, Demosthenes turned towards 
Boiotia. He had established relations with some of the inhabitants 
of Chaironaia, who promised to deliver up the city to a detachment 
of Athenians sent out silently from Naupaktos, and seconded by the 
Phokidians. He himself undertook to surprise Siphai, on the Gulf 
of Kirrha ; on the coast of Euboia the Athenian general Hippokrates 
had orders to seize Delion. These three enterprises were to be 
executed on the same day; if they succeeded, Boiotia would be, 
like the Peloponnesos, surrounded by a hostile belt, and Thebes 
would be separated from Sparta. But too many were in the secret 
for it to be kept; the enemy had time to make preparations, and 
the three Athenian detachments, failing to combine their movements, 
lost the advantage of a simultaneous attack. The advance upon 
Siphai and upon Chaironeia failed, and Hippokrates, delayed for 
some days, saw collected against him all the Boiotian forces which 
it had been hoped to scatter. He was able, however, to occupy and 
fortify the temple of Apollo at Delion. To the Boiotians this was 
a profanation ; and it seemed so to many of the Athenians, who on 
this account went into the fight with less courage. A thousand 
men, with their leader, perished in the action ; contrary to usage, 
the Thebans allowed their bodies to remain unburied for seventeen 
days, until the taking of Delion, regarding the dead soldiers as 
sacrilegious persons, whose wandering souls must find punishment 
in the under-world. 
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Sokrates had taken part in tliis engagement ; with his friend 
Laches and some other heroic Athenians, he had fallen back step 
by step before the Theban cavalry. While he was exhibiting on 
the battle-field a coolness and courage like this, Aristophanes was 
writing The Clouds. 

There was but one really great Spartan at this time, Brasidas, 
the man who had saved Megara, threatened Peiraieus, and almost 



I AND ELEUaie.* 



been successful against Demosthenes at Pj'los. Intelligent, and brave 
even to ra-slmess, he used moreover a weapon which, especially 
among the Greeks, could make cruel wouTids. but, as a rule, had 
been unskilfully handled by the Spartans, — eloquence. The sea was 
closed against him ; he proposed on shore to injure Athens in her 
fortune and her fame. What she liad done against Sparta at Pylo.s, 
at Kythera, at Methone, Brasidas advised doing against her in 
(,'lialkidike and Thrace. It was not the same thing. Athens had 
really put the Peloponnesos in a state of siege; and it was not pos- 
sible by victories at any point on the Greek mainland to hold her 

' From Stackelberg, La Grtct. At the left «re the eumimU of Mount Psrnes; at the 
right the fnol-hills of Aigftleos. 
VOL. III.— 18 
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in turn besieged. The sea was her strength ; there she had gained 
her empire, and there it must be taken from her. However, on the 
side of Thrace serious blows might be struck at her. At the break- 
ing out of the war she had compelled Perdikkas, the king of 
Macedon, to enter her alliance, and she had gained the friendship 
of Sitalkes, the powerful king of the Odrysai, 
whose territory extended from the .^gEean Sea 
to the Danube, and from Byzantion to the head- 
waters of the Strymon, — a thirty days' journey. 
At the instigation of Athens Sitalkes had even, 
in 429 B. c, invaded Macedon with a vast horde. But since then 
his zeal had abated. As for Perdikkas, he had never lost an oppoiv 
tunity secretly to injure the Athe- 
nians. At this moment he was 
soliciting Sparta to send an expe- 
dition to the Thracian coast and 
into Chalkidike. To compel Athens 
to withdraw from these regions, 




TETRADBACHM Or j.>>.yi.iiiiu^. , 1 1 ■ 1 ■ 1 

whence she obtained timber, would 
interfere with her ship-building, and, by carrying the war 
into the North, would remove it from the Peloponnesos, long 
devastated by hostile armies. Brasidas was intrusted with this 
undertaking, into which Sparta did not enter. He was allowed to 
enlist seven hundred Helots, who were equipped as heavy armed 
infantry, and a thousand Peloponnesians, attracted by the promises 
of Perdikkas. It was not a large force, but Brasidas held in reserve 
the magic and so often deceitful word "liberty," which was to 
open many gates to him (424 bc). 

His little army was obliged to traverse Thessaly, a State 
attached to Athens by only a fragile tie, for the rich, who were 
especially powerful there, were hostile to this alliance. Brasidas, 
with a versatility rare among Spartans, extricated himself from 
all difficulties, tranquillized all suspicions, and advancing while 
the authorities were deliberating whether to give him per- 

> Coin attribuled to Perdikkas 11. Horseman, armed vritb two lanres, to the rignt; under- 
Death, a flower. Reverse: fore-part of a lion, running to the left. 

' Lion devouring a bull. Reverse : incused square. Coin of archaic stjle, struck 
about 4-^0 B. c. 
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mission, arrived in the territory of Perdikkas. The king desired 
Brasidas to assist him in overthrowing Arrhabeos, a neighboring 
prince ; but Brasidas feared that the Macedonian might become too 
powerful. To keep up divisions in a foreign country was the only 
way to obtain allies there. He refused his assistance, and induced 
the two adversaries to treat ; after which he hastened to enter 
Chalkidike. In the first city to which he came, Akanthos, the public 
feeling was divided. Brasidas asks to be allowed to enter the city 
alone ; he harangues the people, extolling the imselfishness of Sparta, 
whose magistrates had bound themselves, he said, by the most solemn 
oaths that those whom he should persuade should be left in the 
complete enjoyment of their present liberties. To these assurances 
he joins threats. " It is not dominion," he says, " that we aim 
at ; but being anxious, as we are, to stop others from acquiring 
it, we should wrong the majority if, when bringing independence 
to all, we should permit you to stand in the way of it." The 
Akanthians were reluctant to separate from Athens, of whom they 
had no cause to complain ; but their grapes were ripe, and there 
was danger that Brasidas would secure the vintage : therefore they 
opened to him their gates. 

In like manner he obtained possession of Stageiros, and even 
Amphipolis fell in his power. He gained a foothold in one of the 
suburbs ; and then, as the city seemed disposed to resist, he gained 
over the inhabitants by the clemency of the terms 
which he offered them, permitting all, Amphi- 
politans or Athenians, to remain and preserve 
their rights and property, or to depart within 
five days, taking with them all that belonged 
to them. It was long since war had been waged with humanity, 
and it was a Spartan who set this example! We should also 
notice the indifference of the Athenian allies about shaking off a 
yoke which, from facts, we must judge less hated and less severe 
than the complamts of rhetoricians have represented it. 

The approach of so active an enemy, and the blows which 
Brasidas had already struck, ought to have warned the Athenian 
generals in this neighborhood to concentrate all their strength 

^ A goose and a lizard ; in the field, the letter A. Reverse : incused square. Obolos. 
Coin of uncertain origin {BriiiA Museum Catalogue^ Macedonia, p. 73). 
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Upon the mainland, and as near as possible to Ampliipolis, tlie prin- 
cipal position held by Athens on this coast. One of them was, at 
the time, with seven galleys at Thasos, where there was nothing to 
guard, since the island was not menaced, and could not be; arriv- 
ing too late, he could only save Aeion, the port of Amphipolis. 
On the proposal of Kleon, the people punished this negligence by a 



banishment which lasted twenty years. Posterity owes to this sen- 
tence a great work, where vigorous thought finds expression in a style 
of rough terseness : the exile of whom we speak was Thucydides, 
and the leisure thus given him was employed in writing a History 
of the Pelopounesian War. 

Brasidas occupied the winter in scouring two of the three rocky 
peninsulas of Chalkidike. He found small towns badly fortified, 
of which he easily made himself master. One of them having 
made some attempt at defence, although with very imperfect 
means, he put to death all the Athenians whom he found in 

> Marble bust, in the I/Ouvre. (Cf. CUrac, Muaee de sculpture, pi. 1,025 and 1,103, 
No. 592.) The name is not certiun. Sec the busts represeDted earlier, pp. 66 and 88. 
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the place. Tlie western peninsula, Pallene, escaped him ; this was the 
most important of the three to Athens. Brasidas. in leaving these 
cities their liberty, took away subjects from Athens, but gave none 
to Sparta, whicli had no use for conquests in regions so remote. 
Accordingly, the successes of the victoiious general astonished Greece, 
without causing either much rejoicing at Sparta, whose situation in 



the Peloponnesoa was not affected thereby, or much regret at 
Athens, after tlic moment of anger of which Thucydides liad been 
the victim. Deprived of a few unimportant cities, Athens still held 
her insular empire ; only the defection of Amphipolis was a serious 
loss. But though an important po.'iition for attacks on the interior, 
this city was no longer so for naval operations, after she had lost 
her seaport, Aion. And from this place the Athenians could con- 
tinue the exploitation of the woods and mines of Mount Pangaion, 
or at least prevent tlie inhabitants of the city from resuming it." 

King Pleistonax, exiled from Sparta since 445 b. c. for having 

> PaintMl plaiiiic tlisi-oveivil at Corinth. an<l firewrveil in the Itluseuu of Berlin, from ihc 
.[••litt DfnhiMfr heratnijegeb. iina iaif. 'I. nrrhaol. IrMiiul. vol. i. (1886) pi. viii. X.i. 7. A 
tiiiner nt llie riglit ()i!tachi>!i with a hammer fra-rnicTits of rork that a bor is galherin;; up in a 
linitkul : at thi' lc((. another minor is handin*: up to a comrade a fillcil haxket. In the middle 
IvMisi an amphora, which doiihtlc^s contnins the iBhorcrc' supply of waier, 

" ThcM' mint" of goltl and i-ilvor w.rc virj- rich, hut wen' not a<1vnntageoiislv worked, 
onrin^ to the nn^hliorhood of warlike tribes of Bensoi and Satrai. (Cf. Herod., vii. 12; 
Appian. B. C.. i». 106; Uvmey.Miiuionarch.de Maet'ihine.) Those remilarly worked belonged 
either to citieK or indlvidiiaN-, Thiicydi<le» owned mincn at Skapl#-If.vle, and the ialand of Th»- 
tw, le«s than five niilf!' from vliorc, had them or the mainland, — heoce the tribute of Thasoi 
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listened to the proposals of Perikles, had taken refuge on Mount 
Lykaion in Arkadia, near the venerated temple of Zeus, to be able, 
in case of need, to find shelter in the temple. He had lived there 
nineteen years. The Delphic oracle, gained over by him, had for 
a long time added to every response made to Spartan envoys: 
" Bring back the seed of the demigod, son of Zeus, from a foreign 
land to his own; else you will plough with a silver share ; " which 
was to say, after the manner of oracles : Restore Pleistonax to his 
native city, unless you wish to suffer such scarcity of provisions 
that they will cost as dear as if the implements used in raising 
them had been made of silver. The partisans of peace obtained 
the exile's recall, who came back with the idea of putting an 
end to the interminable war. 

Nor was Athens for the moment any more desirous of pro- 
longed hostilities. She held the Spartans of Pylos as prisoners; 
but herself had had serious disasters, — at Delion, the 
loss of a thousand citizens, and, in the capture of 
Amphipolis, her control of Macedon and of Thrace, — 
regions whence she derived materials of prime impor- 
tance for her arsenals, archers for her armies, and 
SILVER coin' oarsmen for her galleys. The rich, who bore the 
principal expenses of the war, felt that the fortress on 
the Strymon gave to the people the dangerous temptation of inter- 
posing in the affairs of these barbaric regions ; and in truth the 
empire of Athens became more vulnerable as it extended into regions 
where the fleet could not protect it. Aristophanes, the partisaij of the 
great, was at this time putting on the stage his cutting satires upon 
the warlike policy of the demagogues who were leaders of the Athe- 
nian democracy. It would not be rash to suppose that the mocking 
laugh which broke forth in the theatre was heard again in the 
market-place after the audience had dispersed. Comedy rarely cor- 
rects, but sometimes it enlightens; and in seeing the inclination 
towards peace which sprang up at this time in Athens we may in 
fact ascribe it in some degree to the influence of the stage. 

to Athens was thirty talents, like that which I'aros gave, on account of hvr marble quarries. 
PMny (xxi. 10) notes that on tlie slo|ws of Mount Pangiuon the hundred-leaved rose grew wild. 
1 Reverse of a coin oE Thebt's. Herakles, nude, (urnini; to the ripjht, seeks to carry off the 
Delphic tripod, and brandishes his club. Legend : eEBAION- The face of tins coin bears the 
Boiotian shield. 
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Athena and Sparta seemed for the moment to be in agree- 
ment, — the one seeking to 
lessen her expenses ; the other 
anxious to recover her cap- 
tive citizens, members of the 
most influential families in 
the State. A truce of a year 
(March, 423 B. c.) brought 
hostilities to a stand, with 
the agreement that each city 
should retain that which she 
held. The States in the 
Peloponnesian league were 
authorized to sail the seas 
adjacent to their coasts and 
those of their allies ; but they 
were forbidden to have ■• long 
ships," — that is to say, fight- 
ing galleys. The signers of 
the treaty were to guarantee 
to all Hellenes free access to 
the temple and oracle of the 
Pythian Apollo ; were not to 
harbor fugitives, wliether 
slaves or free ; were to pro- 
tect heralds and envoys trav- 
elling by land or sea for the 
adjustment of differences be- 
tween States, — in a word, 
were to facilitate by all means 
the conclusion of a defini- 
tive peace. 

While the representatives 
of the States were signing 
this treaty at Athens. Brasi- 
das made his entry into Ski- 
one, in the peninsula of Pal- 

■ Marble statue diteovcrud at 01ym[na ; from a cast The Kolptor, Puonioa of Mende, ■ 
'llirairian vity, hac) already executed llii- sutiies of the etutern pediment of the temple of Zens 
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lene, received with open arms by the inhabitants, who decreed him 

a gold wreath and decorated his head with fillets, as if he had 

been a victorious athlete. This conquest took place two days after 

the truce was concluded, and it 

ought to have been given back: this 

Sjxirta refused to do; and the war 

began again. Nikias, arriving with 

;i large force, recaptured Skione, 

BRo.\zE COIN-' ^^^ ^^*^^ Monde, which the people 

surrendered to him ; he brought 

back Perdikkas to the Athenian alliance, while Brasidas suffered 

defeat in an attempt upon Potidaia. The following year Kloon 

was appointed general. He wished Athens to make a vigorous 

attempt on this coast, as had been done not long before at Pylos, 

— and he was right; for it was important to put a stop to the 

advance of Brasidas. He at first seized, and with some ability, 

Torone and Galepsos ; then took up bis position at Aeion. there 

to await auxiliaries from Thrace and Macedon. But his men 

compelled him to advance upon Amphipolis, Brasidas was in the 

city ; he surprised the Athenians in an unfortunate movement, and 

gained a complete victor}', which cost him his life. Kleon'also 

perished iu the action. According to Thucydidos.^ he was one of 

the first to flee; according to Dioduios, he died bravely, Brasidas, 

at Olj-mpia, anil llio aiTOleria of tht aami sani tuirv, wlii'n tin- Rli'sseiiiau:' and (he Xaupak- 
(ioQs, afler the affair of Spliaktiria, onknU tiom liiin a colossal Xike, This statue was 
recov^reil at Olrnipia iu 1S75, with tht iiiicri|itioi) uri its basu ; "The Me^scnians and 
Naupaktian!! havi' const'iTateil this slatut t» th<. Olympian Zuiis as a tithe of thi; spoils taken 
from the eDfm}'. It was made bi FaioQioa of KlLmli'. aiiU he gained the prize fur the acn>- 
teria placed upon the temple.'' The goddpas is re presented descendinn towards the earth; th« 
bird flying at lier f(«t shows that she is in the air. The statue stoml formerly on a trian<rular 
base about twenty feet high. It was jJaced in front of the temple of Zi-us, at the soutlieast 
corner. (.See Vol. II. facing p. 388. the plan of Olynipia.) 

' Head of the youn<; Jlinnysos, crowneil with ivy. right jirotile. Coin of Amphiiiolis. 
Reversf : MAKEAONQN. Goat, to the right ; in the field, two niom^rams of magistrates' 
names, and a thinl whidi is interpreted as AM4I(noXit). 

' We must not forfjet that, aceorilinp to one i)f the hioftraphers of Tbucydides, Kleon was 
the cause uf that general's hanishuient. As to Aristophanes, Kleon ha<l had numerous dithcul- 
ties with liim. In tlie comedy uf The Frogs, jiut on the singe long after (J')."j b. c.), he let* fall 
a word which may explun the animosities of the uligan'liical i>arty against Kleon. Herakles 
hail stolen the proi-isions of two inn-keepers; one says to the other: ''Go. call Kleon, our pro- 
tector, and Ilyperlwlos, that we may destroy this wretch." Thus we see that Kleon undertook 
the defence of the poor, ^ the Iiahitual niethoil of cleniagogues. " A rich uinn who had suffere<) 
injury," says Grote, " miglit purchase of .\ntipho or scune other rhetor advice and aid as to the 
conduct of his complaint; but a poitr man or woman would think themselves happy to obtain 
the fp'atuitouB nu^cstion, and sometimes the auxiliary speech, of Kleon." 
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lamented by all the allies, who attended his funeral in arms and 
with military honors, was buried like one of the Homeric heroes. 
His tomb was surrounded with a railing, and annual games 
and sacrifices were instituted in his honor. 

The death of these two men (422 b. c.) rendered peace easy. 
Brasidas had kept the war alive by his activity and his successes; 
Kleon by his speeches. While Athens, which had just experienced 
a serious defeat, began to lose confidence, Sparta, on the other 
hand, by no means gained any ; for the vic- 
tory at Amphipolis had been won, not by 
national troops, but by mercenaries, on whom 
it was impossible to depend, and she had 
seen a war last for ten years which had 

. COIN OF AXAKTORION.1 

been entered upon by her with the deceptive 

hope of overthrowing the Athenian power: another war might 
at any moment break forth in her immediate neighborhood, for 
her truce of thirty years with Argos was on the point of ending; 
finally, her seaports were still held by the enemy, her best citi- 
zens still in captivity. In both cities the influence of the peace 
party returned : at Athens, Nikias recovered popularity, and at 
Sparta, the moderate Pleistonax. Both counselled peace, and it 
was concluded in the spring of 421 n. c. 

Two treaties were made. Tlie first was between Athens on 
the one side, and the Peloponnesians on the other. It began, 
according to usage, by guaranteeing all Greeks full liberty to visit 
the public temples of Greece for purposes of sacrifice, consulta- 
tion of the oracles, or attendance upon the festivals. To the Del- 
phians were secured full autonomy and sway over their temple 
and territory. Peace was to be maintained in good faith by land 
and sea. The Peloponnesians were to restore Amphipolis, and also 
to relinquish the cities they had taken during the war, with the 
exception that the Thebans should keep Plataia, and as an equiv- 
alent for this, Athens should keep Nisaia in the Megarid, and 
Anaktorion and SolHon, which they had taken from Corinth. 
Captives on both sides should be given up. 

^ Diademed head of a woman, right profile, in an incused square. Reverse : F, under 
Pe(;aso9, (ra11opin<r to the right. (Drachma.) The digamma is the initial of the name Anakto- 
rion (Tmhoof-Bhimcr, Die MUnzen Akanianierutf p. 57). 
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All the allies, except Corinth, Megara, and the people of Elis, 
accepted these conditions. It was agreed that the peace should 
be confirmed by an oath renewed yearly, and inscribed upon pillars 
at Olympia and Delphi, in the temple of Poseidon on the isthmus 
of Corinth, at Athens in the citadel, and in the temple of Apollo 
at Amyklai, near Sparta. 

When, in fulfilment of the article as to the return of prisoners, 
those who had been taken at Sphakteria i-eached home, they were 
at once degraded from citizenship, 
to indicate that Sparta did not re- 
cognize a right in her soldiers to 
tamper with duty, even in the face 
of death. It is true, however, that 
not long after, these men were 
rehabilitated. 

The Argives, seeing that some 
of the allies were discontented, be- 
lieved the moment favorable to lay 
c o \ ' claim to Kynoiiria. Sparta, having 

»».= ^= r.,=^«»,^i little anxiety as to their enmity un- 

ERIS, OR DIBCORD.' " -' 

less they sliould be aided by Athens, 
provided against this danger by making a second treaty between 
herself alone and Athens, in which an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance between the two States was made for the period of fifty 
years, with pledge of mutual assistance iii case of attack or of 
slave-revolt. This latter point concerned Sparta only, and reveals 
her constant anxiety. 

The first of these treaties, which put an end for the time to the 
evils which the peoples of Greece had endured for more than ten 
years, bears the name of the honorable man who had contributed 
to its conclusion ; it is called the Peace of Nikias. But what profit 
had there been in all this bloodshed ? Sparta had increased neither 
her fame nor her strength ; Athens preserved her empire ; and there 
was but a transient abandonment of the hatred and jealousy which 

' Vase-painting from Gi^rliard, GeaaTnm, akadem. Ahhandlvngen, Atlas, pi. x. fig. ft. 
Eris (EPI5), or the goddoss of discord, with wings at her sJiouldera, and winglets at her feet. 
The painter has represented her flpng; for the movement of the body, and especially of the 
legs, see the winged Artemis represented in the first volume, p. 335, and note 3. 
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had armed the Greek States against each other. No one had gained 
by the war, and civilization had lost the splendor that ten years 
more of peace would have added to the Age of Perikles.^ 

^ Upon some of the abuses which had developed in the Athenian democracy during the 
Peloponnesian war, see above, p. 67 ; and later, chapter xxvii. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

ALKIBIADES AND TEE BIOILIAV EXPEDITIOir (421-413 B.O.). 

I. — Alkibiades; Affair of Argos; Rupture of the Peace (417); 
Affair of Melos. 

" A MONG the predictions current at the beginning of the Pelo- 
-^^ ponnesian war, one only," remarks Thueydides, " was 
considered, after the peace of Nikias,' to have been fulfilled, — 
that which announced that the war should last three times nine 
years." This war had in reality three acts: we have seen the 
first ; the second is the insecure truce which lasted from 421 to 
413 B. c, without general war, although war was everywhere. The 
third, from 413 to 404, contains the catastrophe, and the events 
which led up to it. 

The first period is all filled with Perikles, — his policy survived 
him, and his spirit governs Athens, in spite of Kleon ; the second 
and third are equally filled with Alkibiades, his passions, his 
services, and his crimes. 

Alkibiades, held to be a descendant of Aias, was on the mother's 
side an Alkmaionid. The death of his father, Klinias, killed at 
Koroneia, left him under the guardianship of his relatives, Perikles 
and Ariphron, who made over to him, at his majority, one of the 
great fortunes at Athens. To the nobility of- blood and wealth he 
united great beauty, which in the esteem of this artist-people made 
genius and virtue more splendid when it adorned the brow of 
Sophokles or of Perikles, and seemed always a gift of the gods 
even in the face of an athlete. Parasites and flatterers, all those 

» Thueydides (v. 25) says : "Though for six yeara and two months they ahstuned from 

marching against each other's territory, yet out of it, during the existence ol a doubtful 
suspension of arms, they were doing one another the greatest possible damage.'* 
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whom fortune, grace, and daring attract, crowded about this rich 
and brilliant young man, becoming in Athens that which in itself 
was a power, — the king of fashion. Habituated to see himself 



RUBT OF ALKiniADEH.' 

applauded by the crowd of his admirers for his foolish acts, Alki- 
biades dared all tilings, and with impunity, thus becoming the favorite 
of the city. The strength of his temperament and the versatility 

' Marble of tbe Vatican (Mu»eo Chiaramontl), from a phott^raph. Cf. Monum. dtW 
ln»til^ Tol viii. pi. 25. and Annnli, 18G6, pp. 228-240 (W IIi'lbi<;). We have many biiEts and 
bermi;)! ot Alkibiadi-a ; anil one whicli will be given later bearfi an inxcription whieh leavei nii 
doubt as to the iilentificatiuD of the bun of the Museo Chiaramonti. 
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of his mind rendered him capable, according to the hour and day 
and place, of vice or virtue, of abstinence or carousal. In the city 
of Lykourgos no Spartan was so severe ; in Asia he exceeded the 
satrap in luxury and effeminacy. But his audacity, his uncontrol- 
lable petulance, compromised for a whim or a debauch the carefully 
studied plans of his ambition. Strong and contradictory passions 
carried him hither and thither, always with excess; and with this 
stormy mobility of character he had not that sense of right and 
duty which might have restrained him. To-day he was in the 
school of Sokrates, receiving eagerly the noble lessons of the phi- 
losopher, weeping with admiration and enthusiasm ; but the morrow 
he crossed the Agora with trailing robe and indolent, effeminate 
gait, on his way, with a troop of too-indulgent friends, to plunge 
into shameful pleasures. Yet the wise man at times saved him 
from the crowd of those who would corrupt him. In early wars 
they shared one tent. At Potidaia Sokrates saved his life, and 
Alkibiades stood by Sokrates in the retreat at Delion. 

From childhood lie showed this mental character, half heroic, 
half frivolous. He was playing at dice in the public highway 

when a chariot approached. He calls out to the 

driver to wait; the man pays him no attention, 

and comes nearer. Upon this the boy flings himself 

across the road, calling out : " Come on, now, if you 

J ; ^^^ J dare." Struggling with one of his companions 

stronger than himself, he bites his adversary on 

the arm. ^-You bite like a woman," the other said. "No; like 

a lion," the lad rejoined. 

He had a fine dog, which had cost him more than seven 
thousand drachmas. When all the city had admired the animal, 
he cut its tail off, which was its finest point, that there should 
be something else for men to talk of. "While the Athenians are 
occupied with my dog," he said, " they will say nothing bad about 
me." One day, passing through the public square, he noticed a 
tumultuous crowd;. and asking the cause of their excitement, 
learned that there was a distribution of money: upon this he 

* Antiijiie camoo of the Collection de Ltiynes, in the Cabinet de France, Sardonyx of 
two layers, 13 niillim. by 10. In the Museum of Vienne (in the Department of Is^re) is a 
superb marble dog in like attitude {Gazette archeol.y 1880, pi. 10). 
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went forward and threw money himself, to the great applause of 
the multitude. At this moment a tame quail which he carried 
under his mantle, after the fashion of the young men of the time, 
made its escape, and all the crowd ran eagerly to catch the bird 
and restore it to its master. Alkibiades and the Athenian people 



COLOSSAL DOG.' 



were made for each other. " They hate him," says Aristophanes. 
" they long for him, and cannot do without him." 

He had laid a bet to strike on the cheek Hipponikos, one of 
the most respected citizens in Athens. He did this, as he had 
said, in the open street, and gained the wager; but on the follow- 
ing day he went to the other's house, laid aside his mantle, and 
offered to receive the punishment which he had merited. He had 
married Hipparete, a woman of distinguished excellence, but 

' Bas-relief on a funeral monument at Athene, m the Kerameikos. (From a photo;n^ph; 
L. von Sybel, Raialoy, No. 3,325.) The dog is represented guarding the tomb, lying on il with 
lifted bead and half-opened moitth , thi' cars, now gone, were laid back. 
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repaid her great affection by disgraceful misconduct. After long 
patience, she decided to seek divorce from the archon. Upon this 
Alkibiades rushes into court, and under the eyes of the applaud- 
ing crowd seizes his wife in his arms, carries her across the 
city, and restores her to his house, where she gladly remained 
thenceforward. 

Alkibiades dealt with Athens as he did with Hipponikos and 
Hipparete, and Athens, like Hipponikos and Hipparete, many 
times forgave this contradictory union of faults and virtues where 
there were always the two qualities which the Athenians chiefly 
loved, — wit and audacity. His audacity, indeed, trifled both with 
justice and religion. He is pardoned for having beaten a school- 
master who had no copy of the Iliad in his school ; but at the 
Dionysiac festival, in the midst of the representation, he struck an 
enemy, without respect for the solemnity of the occasion ; and 
another time, to celebrate a holiday, he took the sacred galley, 
which was at the moment required for a public religious service. 
A painter refusing to work for him, he kept the man a prisoner 
until he had completed the required decoration ; then sent him 
away loaded with presents. A poet being prosecuted for some 
offence, he tore the accusation out of the archives.^ 

In a republic these were very un-republican acts. But all 
Greece had such tenderness for Alkibiades ! At Olympia he had 
seven chariots at once in the race, thus eclipsing the display of 
the kings of Syracuse and of Kyrene, and obtained two prizes in 
the same race, another of his chariots arriving fourth. Euripides 
sang his victory, and cities taxed themselves to celebrate it. Tlie 
Ephesians erected for him a splendid tent ; the people of Chios 
fed his horses, and supplied him with a great number of victims 
to sacrifice ; the Lesbians gave him wine ; and the whole assembly 
at Olympia came to the banquet which this private Athenian 
offered them. 

Posterity, less indulgent than contemporaries, while recognizing 
the eminent merits of the man, must condemn the unwise states- 
man who made the expedition to Sicily and the bad citizen who 
so often set the scandalous example of violating the laws and 

1 Tbe authenticity of these anecdotes cannot be vouched for , but they are characteristic, 
and have always been current in hterature, so that it is well to know them. 
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dared to arm his matricidal hand against the country which had 
given him birth. Alkibiades will ever remain the type of the 
most brilliant but most immoral, and hence most dangerous, citi- 
zen of a republic. 

Notwithstanding his birth, which gave him the rank of Eupa- 
trid, Alkibiades, like Perikles, went over to the popular side, and 
became the opponent of a very different man, — the timid, the 
superstitious Nikias, who was also noble and rich and experienced 
in long service. But Alkibiades had the advantage over him in 
being audacious, captivating, and eloquent. Demosthenes regards 
him as the first orator of his time : not that he was a very flu- 
ent speaker, — the language he sought did not come to him 
readily, and he had a habit of repeating over and over again the 
last words of his sentences, — but the strength and elegance of 
what he said and a certain not displeasing lisp rendered him irre- 
sistible. His first act as a statesman was a very offensive one : 
he caused an increase in the tribute of the allies, raising it from 
six hundred to twelve hundred talents. This was an imprudence 
of which Perikles would never have been guilty. But Alkibiades 
had different projects and ideas. He believed in the right of the 
strongest, and he used it ; he looked forward to vast undertak- 
ings, and prepared in advance the resources necessary. His in- 
action began to weigh upon him. He was thirty-one years of age, 
and had as yet done nothing ; accordingly, he bestirred himself at 
the time of the treaty of 421. It is said he would have willingly 
supplanted Nikias, and taken to himself the honor of this peace. 
His flatteries to the prisoners of Sphakteria did not succeed ; the 
Spartans had more confidence in the old general, and Alkibiades 
never forgave them for this. 

There were many people who took this treaty ill, signed amid 
the applause of the aged, the rich, and the laboring class, — in 
which, however, Athens, through the fault of Nikias, had suffered 
herself to be basely tricked.^ The mercantile class, who during 
the war saw the sea closed against their rivals, but open to them, 
the sailors, the soldiers, the whole population of Peiraieus, living 
on pay or plunder, formed a numerous party, of which Alkibiades 
made himself the head. The warlike spirit, which was never to 

^ See later, p. 291. 
VOL. III. — 19 
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disappear till Greece herself should perish, soon gave him allies 
outside of Athens. 

That which Sparta and Athens did on a large scale, other 
cities did in miniature. Strong or feeble, obscure or illustrious. 



A R GIVE BAS-IIELIEF.' 

all had the same ambition, — all wished to subjugate other cities. 
The Eleians had conquered the people of Lepreon ; Mantineia, the 
adjacent villages ; Thebes had destroyed the walls of Thespiai, 
to hold that city at her mercy; and Argos had brought 

' Bfin-relief of marble, preserved in ihi' dcmarthia of Argos (from the Mitlheil. d, d. 
arelido!. Instil, in Alhen, vol. iii. (1H7H) pi. 13). TIiIh bas-rt'lief, though of inferior workman- 
ship, is valuable ; it has been ^aid to resemble the well-known replicas of the Doryphoroe ol 
Polyklotos, the great Argive sculptor. " The pose, the ilr^Eing left leg, the posilioD of the 
arms, are quite the same " (O. Rayet, in the Monumentt de I'aH antique). The Doryphoros u 
represented above, p. 186. 
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within her walls, but granted them citizenship, the inhabitants 
of many Argive villages. Sparta saw with displeasure this move- 
ment of concentration of inferior cities around others more powerful. 
She proclaimed the independence of the Lepreates, encouraged 
secretly the defection of the subjects of Mantineia, and the 
hatred of Epidauros for Argos. But since her defeat at Sphak- 
teria, she had lost prestige. At Corinth, at Megara, in Boiotia, 
it was loudly asserted that she had basely sacrificed the interests 
of her allies ; especially her alliance with Athens was censured. 
The Peloponnesian league having been practically dissolved, Argos 
now sought to reconstruct it in her own interest. 

The repose and prosperity of Argos, in the midst of the general 
disorder, had increased the city's resources, and a liberal policy 
towards the villages of the country had given her additional 
strength. But the new-comers were a powerful reinforcement for 
the democratic party, whose influence impelled Argos in a political 
direction contrary to that of the Spartans. Argos was able, there- 
fore, and desirous to become the centre of an anti-Spartan league. 
Mantineia, where the democracy were in power, the Eleians, 
offended by Lacedaemon, Corinth, which by the treaty of Nikias 
lost two important cities in Akarnania, were ready to unite their 
grievances and their troops. The Argives skilfully seized the occa- 
sion : twelve deputies were sent out to visit all the Greek States 
which it was thought might be willing to form a confederation, 
excluding the two cities equally dangerous to the common liberty, 
— Sparta and Athens. But no agreement could be made. The 
oligarchs of Megaris and Boiotia stood at a distance, and shortly 
drew near to the city which had always been hostile to democracy. 
Tegea, which was under an aristocratic government, and a portion 
of the Arkadians remained faithful to Sparta. Emboldened by this 
return of fortune, the Spartans sent to Lepreon the Helots 
whom Brasidas had enfranchised, and drove the Mantineians out 
of a fortress occupied by them on the frontiers of Lakonia. A 
league of the Northern States was therefore premature. Nothing 
could as yet be done, with the exclusion of Sparta or Athens. 

Many causes of discontent existed between these two cities. 
It had been decided by lot that Sparta should be the first to 
make the restitutions stipulated by the treaty of 421. For Athens 
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the most valuable of these restitutions was that of Amphipolis 
and the cities of Chalkidike. Sparta withdrew her garrisons, 
but did not give up the citiea; and meanwhile NikiaSj deceived 
by the ephors, caused the Athenians to commit the grave error 



of not keeping the pledges they had in their hands till Sparta 
had honestly fulfilled her engagements. She had treated in the 
name of the Peloponnesian allies ; but the most powerful of them 
refused to be bound by her word. The Boiotians gave up Pan- 
akteion, biit dismantled ; and they still held their Athenian 

' Bas-relief discovered at Tlirahim-EfTendi, a villago od the plain of Te^^ea, now in the 
National Museum of Athena (from tlio Mtlthdt. d. d. archiut. Initit. in Athen, vol n. (1870) 
pL 7). The bas-relk't is incomplete nt the right, but beloDgs certainly to tlie series of fuoi^real 
banquets : at the ri<>ht, upon a l)ed, at the (tide of which is placed a l&ble, lies the liody of 
which we see the feel. The survivors, two in number, a man and a woman, present ofierings. 
The man is standing entirely nude ; the woman is seated, clotheil, her head covered with a wit 
which she holds with the left hand. The man brings a wreath to the dead person, the woman 
a flower. For the woman's face, her attitude and costume, this bas-relief should be coiii|iared 
with that repreKnted in the first volume, p. 395. 
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• 

prisoners, and stipulated only for a ten days' truce.* Athens, 
believing she had secured peace, had still war, at ten days' notice 
with the Boiotians, and permanently in Chalkidike. She had 
indeed just now on that coast given a terrible instance of her 
anger. All the male population of Skione had been put to death 
as punishment for the recent defection of the city, in virtue of a 
popular decree that the generals had brought with them.* 

In all this there was for Alkibiades good ground for bringing 
on a war. He first prevented the Athenians from abandoning 
Pylos. No more was done than to with- 
draw from the town, at the instance of 
Sparta, the Helots and Messenians, who 
wore transported to Kephallenia. Then in- 

* . . ^ COIN OF KKPIIALLENIA.^ 

formed l)y his friends at Argos that Sparta 

was seeking to draw that city into her alliance, he replied that 
Atlions herself was quite ready to unite with the Argives. Poetry 

came to the aid of statesmanship ; Euripides just 
at this time (420 b. c.) placed on the stage his 
tragedy of The SiippllaHts^ representing Theseus 
going at the request of the Argive mothers to 
recover by force the bodies of the seven chiefs 
who fell under the walls of Thebes, that they 

BRONZE COIX.^ . 1 , 1 • e i i • • i 

might be given luneral honors, — a pious interposi- 
tion which would occasion the Argives a debt of gratitude. It is 
impossible to tell how much they were moved by the poet's beau- 
tiful lines ; but they were driven by their hatred of Sparta into 
alliance with the only city capable of resisting her. On the prom- 
ise of Alkibiades their envoys arrived at Athens, followed closely 
by deputies from Sparta, w^hom the prospect of this league alarmed. 
The Spartans had full powers to negotiate. They had already 
induced the senate to agree to their propositions, when Alkibiades, 
who feared that they would be equally successful with the people, 
brought everything to a stand by his shameless knavery. He 

* T«'n days from the decIaratioD of hojitilitics. 

'^ Bare head of Kophaios, right profile ; l)efore it, the letter A. Reverse : KE4AA02. 
Ki'phalos, seated, to the right, on a roek which is in part coveretl by the peplos of the young 
hunter. He holds a javelin in the left hand which rests upon his knee. (Ileniidrachma.) 

* Coin of Argos. APrEIQN Round temple of the nymph Larissa, daughter of Pelasgos, 
in which is to he si*en the Palladion. Reverse of a coin of Argos with the effigy of Anto- 
ninus Pius. 
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sought a secret iuterview with the ambassadors, and swore to them 
that he would support them ; but he advised them to say nothing 
about their full powers, which might offend the jealous suscepti- 
bility of the Athenians and defeat 
their object. When they appear in 
the assembly Alkibiades asks them 
the object of their embassy; they 
reply that they have come to pro- 
coiM OF ELw.' P**^^ peace, although they are not 

authorized to conclude it. " What is 
this ? " exclaims Alkibiades ; " did you not say yesterday in the sen- 
ate that you had full powers ? What confidence can we place in 
your words? Athenians, you see that the Spartans deceive us." 
The envoys can say nothing ; the people, exasperated, are for war. 
On the following day, however, Nikias succeeded by a public address 
and private interviews in tranquillizing the 
popular excitement and obtaining his own 
appointment as envoy to Sparta. But all 
these incidents liad caused bad feeling. 
Nikias, although respectfully received, ob- 
tained nothing, and Athens immediately 
concluded with the Argives, Mantineians, 
and Eleians an alliance offensive and defensive.' In the excite- 
ment of the moment against Sparta it was stipulated that this 
alliance should last for a hundred years, • — a very long period for 
men of the Greek temper (420 B. c). 

We may notice here a new and important clause: it is that 
the alliance was concluded on a footing of perfect equality. The 
command of the allied troops was to belong to that State which 
asked for aid, and upon whose territory the war was carried on.* 

' Ette\e flying to the right, holding a serpent in hia claws and beak. Reverse : FAABihtr). 
Victory movinij to the left, holding a, wreath. (Didrachm,) 

* A {i«r!<on. perhaps a fls)ierman. wcariog (he eoiii(.'al pilos and a ebort tunic, stands to 
the riglit on a jirow of a hoat, holding a harpoon in each band, his knees lightly bent. Reverse : 
altar Burmounttd by ibc bustK of the Dioskouroi, wearing the conical pilot, and holding their 
lances on the shoulder. (]>rflclima.) 

■ Thi! text of tliix trealy is in TImcydides (v. 33), and a part of it has been found on a 
marble column which gives the official le.'d. Between the two the differences are slight. 

* Tliucydidee, v. 47. Tlie city which obtained the help was to feed the auxiliar)- corps, 
and give three obols daily to the hoplites and archers, and a drachma lo the cavalry-men. 
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The neutrality of the Argolid and of the centre of the Pelo- 
ponnesos had hitherto preserved Sparta from an invasion by land. 
War, after having long circled around the peninsula, had only 
ventured, in the later years, to attack certain points of the western, 
southern, and eastern coasts, all very remote from Sparta, — Pylos, 
Kythera, and Methone. But now that the Argives, Mantineia, and 
Elis were about to introduce it into the heart of the Peloponnesoa, 
bringing it into the presence of the Helots, Sparta became again 



the patient and deliberate city of earlier days, even allowing berselt 
to be insulted with impunity. On account of the sending of Helots 
to Lepreon during the Sacred Truce, the Eleians had condemned 
the Spartans to a fine of two thousand minai, and on their refusal to 
pay, had excluded them, by a decree, from the Olympic Oames. A 
Spartan of distinction, Lichaa, had, however, a chariot entered, and 
gained a prize in the same race where Alkibiades displayed so 
much magnificence and was victorious. When the judges knew 
the Spartan's name they caused him to be driven out of the enclo- 

' From a plioto;Traph. The view is taken from Tiryns ; the road u that which leads 
from Xauplia to Argoii, pait the foot of the citadel of Tir/nt. 
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sure ignominiously ; but Sparta did not resent the outrage, — she had 
lost faith in herself. Another insult was offered her some time 
later by her own allies, which also she suffered in silence. She 
had, in the third year of the war, colonized Herakleia, at the 
entrance of the pass of Therniopylai. The Thessalians attacked 
this place, and would have taken it, had not the Boiotians has- 
tened thither, and under pretext of saving it from their hands, 
established themselves there, driving out the Spartan governor. 



Finally, with a small force Alkibiades entered the Pelopon- 
nesos. Athens had always had friends in Achaia. Alkibiades went 
thither for the purpose of re-awakening this old affection ; and to 
give it more freedom for manifestation he endeavored to build a 
fort at Rhion in Achaia. the narrowest point of the Gulf of 
Corinth and opposite Naupaktos, which the Athenians already 
held, thus holding the key to the gulf. Sikyon and Corinth 
opposed this proceeding; but they could not prevent him from 
constructing at Patras long walls, like tliose of Peiraieus, to unite 
that city to the sea, and consequently to Athens. "The Athe- 
nians will swallow you some day," was the warning certain persons 
gave to the inhabitants of Patras. "That may be," replied Alki- 

• Marble ban-relief, now in Delphi (from a photograpb). The bas-relief was tinted with 
colors; it is a remarkable work of the fifth centur}' b c. 
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HEMI-OnOLOS.'-' 



blades, " but it will be only by degrees, and beginning at the feet ; 

while the Spartans will swallow you at one mouthful, and they 

will begin by the head." At Argos he persuaded the people to 

deprive the Epidaurians of a harbor which 

they held on the Saronic Gulf ; thence the 

Argives could more easily receive aid from 

Athens, who held Aigina, opposite Epidau- 

ros. But the Spartans sent by sea a force 

of three hundred heavy-armed troops, who 

repulsed all attacks. On news of this, Athens engraved on the 

cokimn which bore the treaty that Sparta had broken the peace, 

and war began (411) b. c). 

Vainly did Aristophanes bring forward his drama entitled 
Peace^ urging the same argument he had maintained seven years 

before in The Achaniians. Vainly did he personify 
War as a giant crushing cities in a mortar, whose 
pestles are the generals, and show that with the 
return of Peace, at last set free from the cavern 
where she had been thirteen years captive, games and banquets 
would begin, the whole city would rejoice, only the armorers would 
be in despair ; he convinced no one, not even the judges, who 
refused him the first prize. 

The Spartans, commanded by Agis, entered Argolis with the 
contingents of Boiotia, Megara, Corinth, Phlious, Pellene, and Tegea. 
The Argive general, cut o£E from the city by a 
skilful manoeuvre, proposed a truce, which Agis 
accepted. This was not what the Athenians 
desired, who arrived soon after, — a thousand 
infantrv and three hundred horse. Alkibiades 
spoke to the people of Argos and produced the desired effect upon 
them : they broke the truce, marched upon Orchomenos, and took 
it. The blame of this rupture fell upon Agis. The Spartans, 
angry because he had given the enemy time to make this con- 
quest, proposed at first to raze his dwelling-house and fine him a 

^ Coin of Herakleia (in Thessaly). Lion's head. Reverse : HPA[KX€a>rflMr] ; club and 
ivy- leaves. 

* Thessalian coin. Lion's head. Reverse: HPA; club; under it, a crawfish. 

' Coin of Patras. AAM ACI AC, a magistrate's name ; owl, standing. Reverse : PA[rpaM*r] ; 
trident ; the whole surrounded by a laurel-wreaUi. 
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hundred thousand drachmas. His prayers obtained his pardon; 
but it was decided that henceforward the kings should be assisted 
by a council of ten Spartan."?. 

Agis, to repair his fault, went in search of the allies. He 
met them near Mantineia. "The conflict commenced," says Thu- 
cydideSf^ " the Argives and their allies advan- 
cing with haste and impetuosity ; the Spartans 
slowly, and to the music of many flute-players 
placed amongst them according to custom, — 
not with a religious object, but that they 
might advance evenly, stepping in time, and so that their line 
might not be broken." On the left wing the Lacedaemonians were 
defeated; but the right, commanded by the king, saved the daj", 
and a victory was gained (418 b. c). This battle, which cost 
eleven hundred men to the allies, and about three hundred to 
the Spartans, is regarded by Thucydides as the most important 
that had been fought in Greece for a long time. It re-established 
in the Peloponnesos the reputation of Sparta, and in Argos the 
preponderance of the aristocratic party, who abolished the 
popular assembl}', put to death its leaders, and made alliance 
with Sparta. 

This treaty broke the confederation recently formed by Athens, 
Elis. and Mantineia. Mantineia was even so much alarmed by the 
defection of Sparta as to consent to 
humble herself to the rank of an ally 
of Sparta. A treaty dictated by the 
Spartans decreed that all States, greater 
and le-ss, should be free, and keep their 
national laws. Sparta aimed only to 
spread division and weakness around 
her. To the policy of concentration followed by Athens she opposed 
a policy of isolation, which was destined to bring Greece to her 
feet, but later would bring Greece, and Sparta herself, to the feet 
of Macedon and of the Romans (417 B. c). 

' Bwk V. § 70. 

» Coin ot Mantineia. Bear, stepping to the left. Reverse: MA[tTi»ioM'] ; three acorns 
and a laiirel-branrh ; in an incuseJ Piguarc. 

' Laurelled head of Apollo, three-quarters face, to the right. RcTCrse : lighted toreh anil 
wheat-ear, iii a large square frame, on which ii inscribed the city's oatue : AH^mOArrON. 
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The victory of Agis was the oligarcliy's victory. At Sikyon 
and in Acliaia the nobles recovered power or strengthened them- 
selves in it. We have seen that in Argos they had gained the 
upper hand. But in this city, if we may believe Pausanias, a 
crime, like that which at Home caused the establishment of popular 
liberties, brought at the end of eight months the 
downfall of the tyrants. Driven out by an 
insurrection, the nobles withdrew to Sparta, 
while the people called in the Athenians, and 
labored, men. women, and children, in build- 
ing long walls to unite Argos to the sea. Alkibiades came, with 
masons and carpenters, to aid the work ; but the Spartaii.s, led by 
the exiled Argives. dispersed tlie laborers. Ai'gus, enfeebled by 
these cruel discords, never recovered herself ; and with her fell 
this scheme of a league of the .secondary States, which might 
perhaps have spared Greece many disasters, by imposing peace and 
a certain moderation on the two great States (417 b. c). 

If it was absolutely iiupossilile for Athens to live in peace, 
there wa.s an expedition which for the piist five years she oiiglit to 
have made, and did not make. This was 
to regain possession uf Ainphipolis, that 
colony established by Periklcs, which it 
was so needful for her to keep in the 
interests of her commerce and her navv. 

SILVER COIN.* , , . 1 1 ■ .,., . 

Hut iier habitual advisers. Nikias and 
Alkibiades, were much more occupied in rivalry with one another 
than concerned about the interests of their country. Tlie first was 
extremely timid, and dreaded every war. however necessary ; the 
second meditated projects inces-santly. but would have tliem always 
new, that he might not meet upon his way the glorious traces of 
some predecessor It was he who made the strongest effort in favor 
of an expedition which was to terminate in a sanguinary tragedy. 

The Athenians, who were inefficient in Chalkidike. had recently 
lost there two cities, and had seen the Macedonian king abandon 
their alliance ; they resolved to avenge all these disasters upon 

» Pomi'granatf. Reverw- : lan<*-l>miii. (Coin of Melos.) 

' Coin of Mcloi'. PomejrrftnftU'. Rrvcroe : MHAION ; Athene Promachois helmeled, a 
^hiuld in her left hand, the thunderbolt in her right; behind, OAYMmxox, a magistrate't 
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'Uie Doffiui ifcutTw i ^ KetOfi. wiiidi i&snhed thear maximne 
Bi^freiiifcCTi- br h* mdepeudtoiQe. Ai NiLXii^ and JM i iDf t ^ ther 
L^ f±»cm-o c^emennr. hacaLDist liter va« ft^^ling villi laniasfi. aiMi 
TTiiy^- ; eipae: to find pkrnsujs : al ^f'-'M^ us outpcisi of ti»e I>c»- 
tiuu in -Jte Ktmah Sea. liif t were iiiij:a*eablfc. baeanae the blow 
Birock ai tbese i&laadirs. fiiTiiBj VJ lirtdr metropciJis. woold be 



k.e?r^T fch in Spana. A s^uadr?:: <i :r,:r:T-«ett gaDers som- 
Jiicti^ '.ir- c::_T TO ==rTV-ndtr, ai>d 02 refsskl an annr besieged 
ajyi vx-k h. ssi p-Ti: 10 dea:!i \h~ wbi-^* maje pc^^ilation ca- 
psv> of tearing arras. Tbe women and diUdivn were foM' <-416 
B. '. . •- Befvi^ *.be aixack. a ct^ereoce va$ b^ vhli the in- 
La^hair^ cf Mc'k«. ~ We adviie too." tbe Atbenia&s said. 
~ aoer^Toinz *o tbe real =en:iiseDi5 of us htxh. to tbink (tf getting 

■ Fran l» £.-7.. £iV« «*r«i»PiK « Vt--. W. =. rf. iS. 

M-; B. c : X Hi^c*^L ix 444 : a: PiXaiaii. ^ Hi -. ti Xir^a, a 4tl : ia TVaee. M SlciaM«. 
■ail K T:nBc T» •cC -^ tcftrvovd >• iCiiv^ vs< &z uwotvstxa: nch n* i( abo to 
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what you can, since you know, and are speaking to those who 
know, that in the language of men what is right is estimated by 
equality of power to compel; but what is possible is that which 
the stronger practise, and to which the weak submit." And 
later: "With regard to the favor of Heaven, we trust that we 
shall not fall short of it, since we are not requiring or doing 
anything beyond the opinion of men with respect to the gods, 
or their determination with respect to themselves. For of the 
gods we hold as a matter of opinion, and of men we know as a 
certainty, that in obedience to an irresistible instinct they always 
maintain dominion wherever they are the stronger. And neither 
did we enact this law, nor were the first to carry it out when 
enacted ; but having received it when already in force, and being 
about to leave it after us to be in force forever, we only avail 
ourselves of it, knowing that both you and others, if raised to 
the same power, would do the same." 

The right of the stronger has rarely been set forth in a manner 
so clear.^ The reputation of Athens has suffered from it, with- 
out her having derived the least profit from 
this bad deed. Let us, however, observe, wliile 
holding in horror the sanguinary act done at 
Melos, that the practice, if not the theory, of 

,..,-, . \ SILVER COIN.' 

this right of the stronger is extremely ancient ; 
it is the principle on which the old world rested, being, in fact, 
no other than the famous law, sahis pojniH suprema lex, so many 
times appealed to for the justification of scandalous undertakings 
or the most atrocious cruelty ; and it must be sadly acknowledged 
that, almost everywhere and in all times, men have felt, like 
Euripides, that '^it was wisdom and glory to keep a victorious 
hand upon the enemy's head." ^ Force is as old as the world ; 
the right comes forward but slowly, and we might almost believe 
its reign will never come. 

* There is no proof that this lan<2:uagc ever was used. Thucydidcs (v. 85-111) prol>- 
ably wished to reduce to exact formulae the policy instinctively pursued on both sides, ami 
held by all the world at that time. It was part uf the Dorian song : '* ^ly spear and swonl 
are my wealth ; my shield is ray faithful defender. With these I plant and reap." 

^ Pomegranate Reverse : BiIA[XcW]. Eagle, standing on a rock ; behind the bird, a 
crescent. (Coin of Melos.) 

^ The Bacchantes, 
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The Dorian colonists of Melos had expected the aid of Sparta. 
" Sparta will abandon you," the Athenians had said ; aud in fact 
the prudent city, which in all things considered only utility, sent 
neither a ship nor a soldier. This inertia increased the hopes 
of Athens ; she now believed the moment had come to attach to 
her empire the great island of the West, where interior strifes 
had led many of the cities to desire foreign protection.^ 



II. — Sicily since the Time of Gelon ; the Athenians invited 
BY Segesta; the Injuries done the Statues of Hermes; 
Departure of the Fleet, etc. (416 b. c.) 

Gelon, the renowned conqueror of the Carthaginians at Himera,* 
died shortly after this victory (476 b. c). Syracuse, saved and 
rendered more powerful by him, 
paid him the divine honors due 
to heroes, and allowed his brother 
Hiero to succeed to his author- 
ity. This was the most flour- 
ishing period of Syracuse. At 
the coramand of Hiero, Anaxi- 
laos, tyrant of Zankle and Rhe- 
gion, relinquished his designs 
upon the Lokrians ; Campanian 
Cumae, attacked by the Ktrus- 
cans and Carthaginians, was 
saved by his fleet, and Pindar 
sings the victory ; a bronze hel- 
iriet, the offering of Hiero to the Olympian Zeus, found in the 
bod of the Alpheus, bears witness to us of this event. A Syra- 
cusan colony, established in the island of Ischia, prevented the 
Etruscan navy from sailing beyond Cape Misenura, and in Sicily 

' On the Greek colonization of Sicilv, eee Vol. TI. pp. 133 el seq. 
a Vol. II. p.lUO. 

' Bronze hi'lmet discovered at Olympia, and now in the British Museum. The Jnscrip 
tion is given above. Vol. II. p. 142. 
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a great victory gained over the Agrigentines obliged the Greeks 

in the island to recognize the supremacy of Syracuse. During the 

engagement Hiero, who was ill at the time, caused himself to be 

carried among his troops in a litter. 

Sicily had produced a poet of great renown, Stesichoros of 

Himera, of whose works a very few fragments remain to us,' which 

give but a feeble idea of his genius j and 

we may suppose Ibykos of Rhegion to 

have been a Sicilian, a poet who at the 

court of Polykrates of Samos softened 

by his love-songs the rude spirit of the 

Dorian race. Like the Peisistratidai, wdrachm op svraci'se.' 

Hiero, cruel but splendid in his tastes, loved poetry and acknowl- 
edged its power. He attracted to Sy- 
racuse, then the most brilliant of the 
Greek cities in the West, Pindar, Simo- 
nides of Keos, his nephew Bakchylides, 
the great Aischylos, and Epicharmos, 
cABTHAoiNiAN com OF 8iciLY.» 4^,6 bold advorsary of the gods of the 

multitude.* This brilliant court was like a prelude to the Athens 

of Perikles. Thraayboulos, brother of 

Hiero, succeeded him (467 b. c); but 

his tyranny brought on a revolution : 

the Greeks of the island aided the Syra- 

cusans to drive out their tyrant, in order 

then to rid themselves of theirs (466 didrachm of himera. 

B.C.). Royalty was everywhere abolished, and a democratic gov- 
ernment took its place. The reaction against Gelon's dynasty did 

1 Vol. n. p. MS. 

1 ZTRAKOZION. Head of Nike (7), right profile, with laurel-wreath; around, four dolphios. 
Reverse : hero, nude, on a faorse stepping to the right. Behind him a flying Victory with a 
fillet in her handa ; in the exergue a wa-eel (putrix). (Britieh Museum.) 

* Womrtn's head (Astarte?), right profile, having an ornamental coiffure resembling the 
Phrygian cap. Keverse : lion patiant before a palm-tree ; Phtenieian legend njTIO OfV. — an 
inscription generally interpreted a» Schdm mackanat, "the people of the camp," In the 
Hisiorg aj Rome, vol. i. pp. 532-3, and toI. ii. p. 208, are represented Other txant minted by 
the CarthaginiBnc in Sicily. 

* See aimvi', p. 159. 

* The nymph Himera standing, sacrificing upon an altar behind lier a caduceus orna- 
mented with tillels and fastened in the ground ; in the exer^e 1AT0N (an unexplained word^ 
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not stop with the conquest of popular liberties ; the original inhab- 
itants declared those who held citizenship from the tyrant inca- 
pacitated from holding ofhce. This was the beginning of new 
disturbances and armed collisions, which were numerous in all the 



THE FOUNTAIN ARETnOTTBA AT 8TRACUBE.* 



cities. The disorder throughout the wliole island became bo great 
that a general assembly was summoned. It was there agreed that 
those who had been exiled by the fallen dynasties should be restored 
to their rights and property, and that to the former mercenaries 

[KThaps Ihc Punic name of Ilimera). Koverse: IMEPAION, retrograde; hero, nude, stand- 
ing, ^afpiu-^ by llic liri<]]e lii? horse, which ie ruDDing away ; in the exergue a ewinmiiiig swan. 
(British Muwum.) 

' From n pholograph. 
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and friends of the tyrants should be given the deserted city of 
Camarina, with its territory, 

S}'racuse, however, did not gain domestic peace by this decision : 
claimants presented tlieinselves whom it was necessary to repulse ; 
and ostracism, introduced under the name of "petalism," perhaps 
without the wise limitations Kleisthenes had given it in Athens, 
did not restore repose to the city. Nevertheless, by degrees tumults 
subsided, the republican government became fully established, and 
Syracuse regained her old strength. Her fleets freed the Tyrrhe- 
nian Sea from Etruscan pirates, the island of Elba was conquered, 
and an attack made upon Corsica (453 B.C.), 

In the centre of the island of Sicily, whose entire coast had been 
Hellenized, remained, dispersed in little villages, the race which was 
the true owner of the soil, having 
given the island its earliest inhabi- 
tants and its name. The Sikeloi still 
defended their customs and their lan- 
guage from foreign influence. Three 
centuries later this was lost, and 

TETRADBACRM OF AQRIGENTUM." 

Cicero found only Greeks in the 

island. In 452 b. c. Duketios, one of their chiefs, undertook to 
preserve the independence of his people. He persuaded the 
Sikeloi to fonu a confederation and to build a city, after the 
Greek manner, with strong walls. The plan was carried into effect, 
and Duketios found himself at the head of troops sutlicicnt 
to make an attack on Agrigentum. which sought and obtained 
succor from Syracuse. At first victorious over the united forces 
of the two powerful cities, in a second engagement he was defeated. 
Finding he could not escape from the hot pursuit of the Greeks, 
he made his way by night into Syracuse, entered the city alone 
without being recognized, and seated himself on the altar in the 
agora (451 B.C.). The people, "dreading Nemesis" if they violated 
the law of hospitality, cried with one voice that the suppliant must 
be spared. He was sent to Corinth, whence after a time he escaped, 
and returned into the island, but made no further attempt of im- 
portance, Syracuse took advantage of her victory to extend 

' AKPATANTINON. Eagle b) the left, picking to piecei r hare which he holdi in hi^i 
dawn. In lliu field, a shelL Kevcrse : a crab and a fish; in the Geld two abelU. 
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her sway in the interior. A successful war with Agrigentum 
increased her secret hope of reducing the whole island. She 
doubled her cavalry, built a hundred triremes, and gave a 
new impulse to her commerce. Her merchants paid for their 
commodities in coins of gold and silver that were veritable 
works of art. The coinage of Syracuse is the finest that Greek 
art has left us.' 



Agrigentum, her rival, who supplied Carthage and the African 
coast with wines and oils, gained so much by this commerce that 
her public buildings eclipsed in magnificence those of Syracuse ; her 
temple of Zeus was nearly twice as large as the Parthenon of 
Athens, but not a grander building. The other Sicilian Greeks 
shared in this prosperity in proportion to their strength. For all, 
however, the days of misfortune were coming. 

When the Peloponnesian war began, Sparta earnestly besought 
help from the Dorian cities of Sicily and Italy ; they made a 
favorable reply, but found it more to their advantage to profit by 
what they supposed to be the enfeebled condition of Athens to attack 

' See above, p. 155, and elsewhere in the coutm of ibin work. 
* From a photojp^pb. 
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the Ionian cities of the island, — Naxos, Katana, and Leontion. 
Tlie laslrnained, being closely pushed in 427 B. c, sent Goi^ias to 
solicit the support of Athens. Perikles would have been opposed 
to so remote an expedition; but he was at this time dead, and 
twenty galleys were sent to Sicily. Others followed them ; but this 
war never assumed very great proportions, and ended in 424 B. c, 
when a wise Syracusan, Hermokrates, had made it clear to all 
the Sicilian Greeks united in congress that Athens by design 
fanned their hostilities, to profit thereby when the time should 
come that a treaty with Sparta left her to dispose freely of her 
military force. 

Unfortunately this wise advice was soon forgotten. Troubles 
at Leontion brought the ruin of that city ; pirt of its population 
emigrated to Syracuse, and 
from the year 422 n. c. 
Athens had re-formed a 
league against Sparta, 
However, until as late as 
415 she did not find oppor- 
tunity for a serious expo- 

dition; but in a quarrel »«,«»»ach« or s„*cu...' 

which broke out between 

Segesta and Selinous, the latter obtained aid from Syracuse. 
Upon this, Segesta, having vainly sought help from Carthage, 
appealed to Athens, where tlie exiled Sicilians were numerous. 

Alkibiades had been one of the most urgent for the attack upon 
Melos, and he did not lose the present opportunity to incite the 
Athenians to an enterprise of much greater importance, and where 
he hoped to be in command. It was not, however, easy to persuade 
the assembly. Commissioners were 6rst sent out to inform them- 
selves as to the resources of Segesta ; but they readily were de- 
ceived by very simple devices : they saw gold where there was 
only poverty, and the sixty talents which they brought back as 
the first month's pay for the crews of the sixty galleys strengthened 

> Large eilver coin mint^^ untltr Gelon I. (cf. p. 195, No. 3). Lann'llecl hend of n womuD 
ip«rhap8 a Victory), right profile; around, four dolphin*; legend: ZYPAKOXION Rovemc : 
a man driving a chariot drawn by three horMs to the right j orer him a flying Victory holding 
& wreath ; in the exergoe, a lion to the rig^t. 
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the public faith in the wealth of the new ally. All men's minds 
were filled with ambitious hopes. Eveiywhere, says Plutarch, 
were to be seen young men in the gymnasia, old men in workshops 
and public places of meeting, drawing the map of Sicily, talking 
about the sea that surrounds it, the goodness of its harbors, its 
position opposite Africa. Established there, it would be easy to 
cross over and subjugate Carthage, and extend their sway as far - 
as the Pillars of Hercules. The rich did not approve of this 
rashness, but feared if they opposed it that the opposite faction 
would accuse them of wishing to avoid the service and the costs 
of arming galleys. Nikias had more courage ; even after the 
Athenians had appointed him general, with Alkibiades and Lamachos, 
he spoke publicly against the enterprise, showed the imprudence of 
going, in search of new subjects when those they already had 
were at the moment in a state of revolt, as in Chalkidike, or only 
waited for a disaster to break the chain which bound them to 
Athens. He ended by reproaching Alkibiades for plunging the 
republic, to gratify his personal ambition, into a foreign war of 
the greatest danger. He enumerated the forces necessary, — at 
least a hundred galleys, five thousand hoplites, vessels for trans- 
port, immense supplies, and many other things. He hoped to 
alarm the people. One of the demagogues, however, replied that 
he would put an end to all this hesitation, and he proposed and 
secured the passage of a decree giving the generals full power to 
use all the resources of the city in preparing for the expedition 
(March 24, 415 b. c). 

Nikias was completely in the right. The expedition to Sicily 
was impolitic and foolish. In the JEgiean Sea lay the empire of 
Athens, and there only it could lie, within reach, close at hand. 
Every acquisition westward of the Peloponnesos was a source of 
weakness. Syracuse, even if conquered, would not long remain 
subject. Whatever might be the result of the expedition, it was 
sure to be disastrous in the end. Besides, in the MgBsa.ii Sea was 
there not Amphipolis to recapture, insurgent Chalkidike to subdue, 
hostile Macedon to enfeeble ? But Athens this time, like Alkibiades, 
was intoxicated with her strength and her prosperity. Vainly 
did Eupolis, in his comedy of the Demoi, send his worthy Myronides 
into the kingdom of Hades to bring thence the sages of the good 
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old days, — Solon, Miltiades, Aristeides, and Perikles : the people 
no longer recognized their former heroes ; and it is said that Alki- 
biades was allowed to put to death the poet who had given him 
over to the laughter of the crowd. 

As was always the case on the approach of important events, 
the presages and predictions of diviners were multiplied for or 
against the enterprise, at the will of either party. The oracles 
had lost their authority over the best class of minds : that of 



/I 



Delphi no longer decided the question of peace or war, as it had 
so often done ; in respect to affairs of state, Perikles or Thucydides 
invoked only reason as their guide ; but many of the people pre- 
served the old superstitions, and listened to rumors from the great 
sanctuaries. Dodona was favorable ; Delos was opposed to the 
expedition ; Alkibiades had caused an oracle to be brought from 
tlie temple of Amraon, whose prestige, increased by distance, 
greatly impressed men's minds. The astronomer Meton, however, 
augured nothing good from the expedition, and the daimon of 
Sokrates had made known to him a disastrous issue. 



' Vase-pain lin^N, from the £lUe d<» monvmentu ceramographiquti, toL iii. pi. 79 and 80. 
I'lii^ !<ccon<l hernies stands near a public ba»in or rC!>ervoir : on the wall adjacent hang two 
paiiiti'd lableta rfpresenting htrmai offerrd bv worshipper*. See E. Gerhard, Gesammelle 
akaiUmuche Alihan/llungm und Utirte Sckrijien, i. 136, 966 et $tq.: l/tber Hermenbildar 
auj gnechischen Vasen. 
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An event which took place shortly before the departure of the 
fleet (8-9 June) threw terror into the city : one morning the her- 
mai ' throughout the city were seen to have been mutilated. This 
was an insult to the gods. The council of the Five Hundred 
was at once called together.' The offenders were sought for, and 
a reward of 10,000 drachmas was offered to whomsoever should 
give them up to justice; for to all pious minds the city seemed 
menaced with great nusfortunes unless the anger of Heaven should 
be appeased by a sufficient expiation. While Alkibiades had many 
partisans, he had also violent enemies. Not long before this time 
Hyperbolos, a contemptible man, had ahnost succeeded in obtain- 

1 ["The Hermte, or half-statues of the god HermBs, were blocks ot marble about the heii^ht 
of the human figuri!. The upper part was cut into a head, face, neck, and bust; the lower part 
was left as a i]uaiiraugular pillar. . . . They were distributed in jjreat numbers throughout 
Athens, and always in lliu most conspicuous situations, ntanding beside the outer doors of pri- 
vate houses as well as of temples, near the most frequented porticos, at the intersection of 
cross-ways, in the public agora. They were thus present to the eye of every Athenian in all 
his acts of inten-oinoiunion, either for business or pleasuri', with his feliow-citiiens. The reli- 
gious feeling of the (irecks considered the god to be planted or domiciled where his statue 
stood; so that the companionship, sympathy, and guardianship of Hermes became associated 
with most of the manifestations of conjunct life at Athens, political, social, commercial, or gj-m- 
nastic. Moreover, the quadrangular fashion of thi'SP statues, employed otc-asionally for other 
gods besides Hermes, was a most ancient relic, handed down from the primitive rudeness of 
Pelasgian workmanship, and was popular in Arcadia, as well as peculiarly frequent in Athcos. 
About the end of May, 415 b. C, in the course of one and the same night, all these Herms, one 
of the most pecidiar marks of the eity, were mutilated by unknown hands. Their cliaracteristic 
features were knocked ofi or levelled, so that nothing was left except a mass of stone, with no 
resemblance to humanity or deity. All were thus dealt with in the same way. save and except 
very few ; nay, AndokidSa afhrmB (and 1 incline to believe with him) that there was but one 
which escaped unharmed. 

"It is of course impossible for any one to sympathize fully with the feelings of a religion 
not his own. . . . But It we take that reasonable pains which is incumbent on those who study 
the history of Greece to realize in our minds the religious and political associations of the 
Athenians, — noted in ancient times for their superior piety, as well as for their accuracy a.nd 
magnificence about the visible monuments embodying that feeling, — we shall in part compre- 
hend the intensity ot mingled dismay, terror, and wrath which beset the public mind on the 
morning after this nocturnal sacrilege, alike unforeseen and unparalleled. ... To the Athe- 
nians, when they went forth on the following morning, each man seeing the divine guardian at 
his doorway dishonored and defaced, and each man gradually coming to know that the devas- 
tation was general, it would seem that the town had become, as it were, godless, that the streets, 
the markct-jjlace, the porticos, were robbed ot their divine protectors ; and, what was worse still, 
that these protectors, having been grossly insulted, carried away with them alienated aeoti- 
ments, — wrathful and vindictive, inntead of tutelary and sympathiriug " {Hatory of Greece, 
by George Grote, to!, vi. pp. 1-7). — Ed.] 

* The historian Timaios, writing a century lat«r, attributed the disaster of the Athenians 
to the vengeance ot the gods, who, to make tlieir anger more manifest, made choice of » 
descendant of Hermes, Hermokrates, as the instrument of the expiation (Timaios, PrngmenU, 
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ing his banishment; and he had escaped this danger only by 
uniting his party with that of Nikias, and causing the demagi^ue ■ 
himself to suffer ostracism. The affair of the kermai appeared to 
his adversaries a favorable occasion to repeat the attempt made by 
Ilyperbolos, and we have good reason to believe in a political 



PARTISG SCBNE.I 



machination, seeing this same populace applaud, a few months 
later, the impious audacity of Aristophanes in his comedy of The 
Birds. An inquiry was set on foot, and certain metoikoi and 
slaves, without making any deposition as to the hermai, recalled 
to mind that before this time some of these statues had been 
broken by young men after a night of carousal and intoxication, 
thus mdirectly attacking Alkibiades. Others in set terms accused 
him of having at a banquet parodied the Eleusinian Mysteries ; 
and men took advantage of the superstitious terrors of the peo- 
ple to awake their political anxieties. It was repeated that the 
breakers of sacred statues, the profanem of mysteries, would 

' Painting on a Sicilian vase, from O- Benndorf, Grieekit^e und Skilitche Vatenbildert 
pi. 49, 3. A woman nffcra a phiale to ao anii.id warrior who la abont to depart Cf. Taae- 
paintings repreKentccl in Vol. II. pp. 166 and 29>S. 
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respect the government even less than they had respected the 
gods, and it was whispered that not one of these crimes had been 



committed without the participation of Alkibiades; and in proof 
of this men spoke of the truly aristocratic license of his life. 

Was he indeed the author of this sacrilegious freak? To 
believe him capable of it would not be to calumniate him. Or, 

• Vase-painting from the B«lleltino archeotngico napolilano. anno vii. pL 9. In Ui« 
middle register Adonis lien dyInK upon a bed ; a iringed I.ovo brings him agsistance. At tlie 
head of the bed stand Persephone, a branch of myrtle in her hand, uid Aphrodite, her head 
covered with a veil. At the foot of the bed is Artemis, holiling two tori^tacn ; tbi« is not the 
hiintress-godiirMi who has caused the death of AdoniH, but tin- );o(l(less of the under-world, 
Artcniis-Hekatc. In tlie upper register, Zeus, seated on .1 throne, dei'ide.< the quarrel which 
has arigt^nbctwoen Persephone and Aphrodite for the possession of Adonis. Aphrodite kneels 
before Zvuf, holdin;: Kros with her left iirm : Persephone is seated, leaning on the smaJI eht-st 
in which she hid the infant Adonis. On the other side of Zeus are Demeter, a torcli in h>ni1, 
and llermex, at the feet of Zeus, and leaning against his sceptre, is the yuun|{ Adonis, la 
the lower register are the Muses. 
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on the other hand, was it a scheme planned to do him injury? 
Ahhough proofs are lacking, it is certain that among the rich, 
upon whom rested the heavy burden of the naval expenses, a 
plot liad been formed to destroy the power of Alkibiades, and 
perhaps to prevent the sailing of the fleet.^ The demagogues, who 
had intoxicated the people with hope, were for the expedition ; 
but the popularity of Alkibiades was obnoxious to them : a com- 
promise was made between the two factions, as is often done in 
times when public morality is enfeebled, and Alkibiades found 
himself threatened on all sides. Frivolous as he was, and dis- 
dainful of the people and of the laws, he felt that he ought not 
to leave accusations like these behind him, and he implored the 
people to investigate and decide upon these charges before his 
departure. His enemies feared that he might too easily obtain 
acquittal from the popular assembly, in the interests of the enter- 
prise on which he was about to depart ; for it was by his influence 
that a contingent of Argives and Mantineians were to accompany 
the army. Urging as a pretext the dangers of delay in sending 
off the expedition, they obtained a decree that Alkibiades should 
embark at once, and that the question of his guilt or innocence 
should be postponed until after his return. 

It was now the middle of summer. The day appointed for 
departure, the whole city, citizens and foreigners, went out to 
Peiraieus at daybreak. Each man had a friend, a relative, a son, 
whom he accompanied. They marched full of hope, yet sad ; for 
while they thought of what they were about to gain, they thought 
also of those whom they should perhaps never see again. At 
that moment the view was clearer as to the doubts and dangers, 
and also the distance of the expedition ; but all eyes were drawn 
to the immense preparations that had been made, and confidence 
and pride consoled those who were about to part. 

1 Not long before the period of which we now speak, unfavorable auoruries had been 
enough to deter a Spartan army, urgently called for by the Epidaurians, from crossing the 
frontier. Religious scruples of this kind frequently detained the armies of Laceda^mon. 
The opinion expressed in the text as to the intentions of the oligarchical party is that of Isok- 
rates (Disc, xvi. § 347). As to the affair of the hermai^ Thucydides (vi. 60) declares that 
no one was ever able to discover the authors of the sacrilege : rb <ra<^ti ovdcU otjxt r&r^ otkt 
vartpop (x^i tlvfiv vtpi t&» ^paaavr^v r6 tpyov'y but a little above, § 27, he says that it was 
regarded as part of a plot to overthrow the popular government \ and this seems likely to 
be the truth. 
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The fleet was composed of a hundred galleys, sixty fast sailers 
and forty transports, and a considerable number of merchant 
vessels, following voluntarily. The allied force joined them Ht 
Korkyra, — thirty-four triremes and two Rhodian fifty-oared galleys. 
Of hoplites there were five thousand one hundred (of whom fif- 
teen hundred were Athenians), four hundred and eighty bowmen, 
seven hundred Rhodian slingers, one hundred and twenty ligbt- 
armed Megarians ; and to this we may add fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand oarsmen, or possibly more.^ Never had Athens or any Greek 
city sent out an armament like this. 

"When the troops had embarked, and everything had been 
put on board that was to be carried," says Thucydides, " silence was 

proclaimed by trumpet, and they offered the prayers 
which are usual before putting out to sea, — not ship 
by ship singly, but all together, responding to a herald ; 
having mixed bowls of wine through the whole arma- 
ment, and both seamen and their officers makinsr 

BRONZE.2 ... 

oblations with gold and silver goblets. They were 
joined also in their prayers by the rest of the multitude on shore, 
both the citizens and whoever else was there that wished them 
well. When they had sung their hymn and finished their liba* 
tions they weighed anchor; and having at first sailed out in a 
column, they then raced each other as far as Aigina." The Athe- 
nians saw for the last time their ships and their soldiers (Jtily, 
415 B. c). 

The expedition had been decided upon on the day when the 
annual commemoration of the death of Adonis took place. While 
in the Agora orators were declaiming as to its advantages, the 
women, smiting their breasts and wailing aloud, cried: '^Alas! 

* Each sailor received from the State a drachma a day [about eighteen cents], — more hy a 
third than the ordinary pay ; and the captains jrave gratuities b«?sides this to the petty officers 
and the thranitai, or rowers of the uppi?r bench, whose oars were longer and whose labor was 
proportionally greater (Thucydides, vi. 31). 

2 Coin of Corinth, with the effigy of Marcus Aurelius. C L. I. COR. (Colania LauM 
Julia Corinthus.) (ialley under sail, in a Corinthian harbor, near a pharos. 

XoTE. — On the opposite page is represented a marble statue in the Villa Ludovlsi (from 
a photograph. C'f. Th. Schreilw^r, Die antiken BiUlwerke der Villa Luffovuti in Rom, p. 82). 
The god, in an attitude of repose, is seated on a rock, his hands crossed on his sword. His 
shield is at his right, and at his feet a cupid (Eros). The statue was originally part of a 
group; at the left was doubtless Aphrodite 



THE LUD0T1SI HARS (ARES). 
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alas ! Adonis is dead ! Weep for Adonis ! " ' This coincidence had 
seemed to the superstitious a presage of danger; but the people, 
in the pride of their power, had paid it no attention. 



III. — The Athenians before Syracuse {414 b. c); Gylippos; 
Destruction of the Army. 

A RASH enterprise must be rashly carried out ; but the generals 
received no precise orders. They were sent to do something great 
in Sicily, and exactly what great thing had not been said. More- 
over, Nikias chilled every one's enthusiasm. He had been riglit 
in opposing the expedition when it was first proposed, "but after 
having vainly attempted to deter the Athenians and to be 
excused from the command, it was 
no longer the time to show fear, 
to act with hesitation, to gaze like 
a child from the ship to the shore, 
and ince-ssantly repeat that, with- 
out regard to his representations, 
the people had laid upon him, 
against his will, an imprudent war, 

and thus to impair the first impulse of confidence which .secures 
the success of an undertaking." Along the coast of Italy the fleet 
was very coldly received. The cities closed their gates and refused 
to sell provisions ; even Rhegion, the ally of Athens in the pre- 
ceding war, would not violate neutrality. Much was expected from 
the wealth of Segesta : three galleys sent thither brought back the 
promise of a subsidy of thirty talents ; this was all that she could 
give. Much reliance had been placed on the Ionian cities, but not 
one called the Athenians. What was to be done when only dis- 
trust or poverty was found where warm friendship and aid were 
expected ? Lamachos advised going directly to Syracuse and giving 

' .Vristojilianes, Li/sislrala, 389. 

* SErESTA iIA. Hi-ad of the nvmph Segesta, right profile ; behind, a wheat-ear. The 
XiA or zIB "n the!>e coinR is still unexplaitiec). (Svv Head, Alanual of Grrrk NumUmatiet, p. 
14-1.) Reverse . EFEZTAION. A youn;; hunter, probably the geaiuf of the river Krimiso-^, 
to the right, his foot on a rock, and the chlanivB on his left ai^ ; his eonlcal helmet is ilirown 
back on his shoulder, and' he holds in the left hand two javelins. He Is accompanied by two 
dogs, and before him on the ground is a hcrmes. 
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battle under the city's walls. Alkibiades preferred an attempt to 
detach the other cities and the native population from the party 
of Syracuse, and afterwards an attack upon this city and upon 
SelinouB. Nikias was faTorable to nei- 
ther of these plans. He proposed to ' 
summon the Segestans to keep their 
promises : if they refused, to make as 
good terms for them as possible with 
the mhabitants of Selinous, and then 
return home, after sailing quietly around Sicily, to show the arms 
of Athens and the immense armament. The wisest plan was that 
of Lamachos, the worst that of Nikias j the plan adopted was 
the one proposed by Alkibiades, which was a half-way measure 
between the two (July, 415 b. c). 

Messina closed her gates ; Naxos opened hers ; at Katana Alki- 
biades was admitted into tiie city, but alone. While he was 
addressing the assembly, some Athenian soldiers, 
observing an ill-guarded gate, made their way 
into the town. Katana allied herself with Athens, 
and became a station of the fleet. The army re- 

, OBOLOS OP KAHABINA.* 

turned thither from an unsuccessful expedition to 
Kamarina, and on their return found that the trireme "Salaminia"* 
had just arrived from Athens, with orders for Alkibiades to return 
home. Not to exasperate the army, he was simply bidden to come 

' ZEAINONTION. Hcrtikles, nude, armed with his club, and subjugatiDg the Inill, which 
he eeizes by the horns. Keveriu^ : HV^AS. Genius of the river Hypsas sacrificing od the 
altar of Asklepeios. lie holds a patera and an olive-branch ; around the altar is coiled & aer- 
pent; in the 6elil, a spray o( parsley, the city's symbol, and an aquatic bin), recalling Uie 
pestilential niarslien drained by Empedokles; see above, p. 163. 

* Athene, standing to the left. She is helmeted, leans with the right hand npon her lance, 
and holds in her left hand a sheaf of arrows ; she has the cejinB upon her breast, and at her 
feet, her shield. Legend : KAMAPINAION. Reverse : a Victory flying to the left; at her feet, 
a swan ; the whole in a laurel-wreath. 

* ["The Athenians, from very early tunes, kept for public purposes two sacred or Stat« 
vessels, one of which was called ' Paralos,' and the other ' Salaminia.' . . . Both theM vessels 
were quick-sailing triremes, and were used for a variety of purposing. They conveyed Aeoroi, 
ilespatches, etc., from Athens, carried treasures from subject countries to Athens, fetched Stato 
criminals from forelifn parts to Athen«, and the like. In battles, they were frequently used as 
the ships in which the admirals s^led. . . . The names of the two ships seem to point to a verr 
early period in the history of Attika, when there was no navigation except between Attika and 
Salamis, for which the ' Salaminia ' was used, and around the coast of Attika, for which pur- 
pose the 'Paralos' was destined" (Smith's Dielumary of Greek and Roman Anliquilie*, 
p. 865). — Ed.] 
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and defend himself against the charges of sacrilege and treason 
which had been brought against him, and was allowed to make 
the voyage in his own galley. 

When the excitement produced by preparations for war and 
the sailing of the fleet had died away, the populace had resumed 
their fears. At first only the 
brilliant aspect of the expedition 
had been seen ; now, only its 
dangers were apparent. Men 
implored the gods to ward off 
these perils, yet feared that 

they would be deaf to the tetradrachm of messina.* 

prayers of a city that had not 

known how to avenge them ; by degrees a kind of religious terror 
spread over the whole city. As has so often happened, fear revived 
superstition, and the two together excited implacable hatreds. 
Everything became matter for suspicion.^ The insults offered to 
the gods caused terror; and it has been already said that certain 
persons found it for their interest to make use of this terror in 
leading the people to believe that a conspiracy was on foot which 
threatened the republic and the constitution. A movement of the 
Boiotian and Spartan armies towards the frontiers of Attika seemed 
a proof of connivance between traitors within and the enemy with- 
out. Alarm spread to Argos, at this time closely bound to Athens ; 
the partisans of the oligarchy there were put to death ; at Athens, 
eighteen citizens, condemned for mutilation of the hermai, were 
executed ; a few days later, forty-two others were designated, but 
being released on bail, fled from the city ; and at last Alkihiades 
himself was impeached. When Thessalos, son of Kimon and one 



* Man seated in a biga, the horses stepping to the right. Above, a riWng Victory crowns 
him. In the exergue, a branch of laurel. Reverse : ME22ANI0N, in retrogra<le letters. A 
haro running to the right ; above, a horned and bearded heatl of Pan, right profile ; under- 
neath, a branch ot laurel. 

^ As late as 1789, even in France, a sacrilegious act of the first criminality — as was, in 
the eyes of the Athenians, the mutilation of the hermai — not only caused as much terror as 
anger in the place where it was committed, but was punished by the law with its severest 
j)enalty, accompanied by the extreme of torture, in the case of the Chevalier de la Bnrre. 
In 1825 a rigorous law against sacrilege was again passed in France. In Athens, in the affair 
of the hermaiy the proposition to put a citizen to torture was rejected as illegal. Slaves only, 
and probably also aliens (metoikoi), were subjected to it. 
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of the heads of the oligarchical party, preferred against him a 
charge relating to the mimicry of the Mysteries of Eleusis, all the 
worsliippers of Demeter and Persephone, the initiated, and, most 
of all, ' the women, who were in a sense the guardians of these 
ceremonies,' spread through the city a smothered indignation 



PI.AN OF 8TRACrBF AT THE PERIOTI OT THE SIKGE IK 417 B.C.* 

against the despiser of religious things. Alkibiades was called 
home. He felt that a sentence of death awaited him at Athens, 
and he made his escape to Thourion, and thence into the Pelo 
j)oiinesos, to his friends in Argos. A few days hefore, some 
Greeks living in Messina had pledged themselves to give the city 
into his hands ; before leaving Sicily he denounced this plot to 

' Vol. II. pp. flftS el feq. 

'' See the reei-nt work of Lupuii and Holm, Topograpkit eon Syrakia, wilh plans and 
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the magistrates. The persons whom he had persuaded to be 
traitors to their own government were put to death, and tlie 
Athenians lost a post which would liave been extremely important 
to them. This was the beginning of the vengeance which he pro- 
posed to wreak upon his country, and it was, at one stroke, two 
bad acts. 



THE RIVEIl AMAPOS.' 



As soon as the flight of Alkihiadea was made known at 
Athens, his trial took place. He wa.s condemned to death, his 
property was confiscated, and he was pronounced accursed, after 
the ancient method, — at nightfall the priests facing the west, and 
shaking their purple garments, as if to cast away the sacrilegious 
wretch from out of the city and from out of the divine protec- 
tion. Only the hierophantis Theano refused to obey the decree. 
■■ [ am a priestess to bless," she said, "and not to curse." 

' From a photograph. On the bankn gjow papyrus plaots. See E. Renan, VingI joun 
m Siedty in the Rtvae da Dtux yfondea (N'ovember, 1873), pp. 261 et $eq. 
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To complete these acts of religious hypocrisy, of savage super> 
stition, and of political jealousy, a law was passed prohibiting the 
dramatic poets from making allusion to the events of the day 
(414 B. c.)- This was censorship of the drama.' Aristophanes 
responded to it by a masterpiece, The' Birds, — 
a charming fairy-tale, but also a universal satire, 
which spared neither law-makers nor diviners, ' 
nor even tlie gods. In the blessed city wliich 
the Birds build, between heaven and earth, life 
is tranquil, without fear of informers, of the " Salaminia," or of 
prosecutions. It was the protest of mind and good-sense. AtheiiB 
appreciated it, and laughed with the poet ; but did not mend her 
ways. When Alkibiades had taken shelter in the Peloponnesos, 
she sent envoys to claim his extradition. 

In Sicily, the departure of Alkibiades had discouraged the 
troops, and Nikias was not the man to restore confidence. He 
wasted time in sending the 
galleys out to sail along the 
coasts, as if he had no fur- 
ther duty than to eshibit to the 
islanders the Athenian fleet; and 
autumn arrived without any vio- 
„ „. „. tory being gained. Syracuse had 

KTRDBCAN COIN.* J b a J 

long despised the warnings of the 
sagacious Hermokrates, and refused to believe that the Athenians 
would ever attack her. The arrival of the fleet in Sicilian waters 
at last opened all men's eyes. At the moment, by a bold stroke, 
Nikias might have taken the city. But he gave the Syracusans 
time to recover from their terror and to make preparations. They 

1 This was a renewal of the law of 440 b. c, which had bSen into deauetude. See 
Vol. II. p. G63. 

' Coin o! Sjraciisc. JYPAKOSIQN. BeardlenB head, left profile, of the Geoioa of the 
Anapos. RcTerse ■ SYPAK02I0N, on a ribbon. Free horse, galloping to the right. 

' The winr^il Gorgon, running to the left. Her face is in front view, and she holds k 
serpent in each hanil. Reverse : 6EX . Ad uncertain type, which is thought to be a kind of 
wheel. The legend has not as jet \taeti explained (Garrucci, Le MoneU deli' Italia, part 
ii. p. 54). 

Note. — On the opposite page are represented (from a photograph) the ruins of the t«Di- 
ple of Zeus at Agrigentum. In the foreground lies one of the caryatides. In the background, 
on the heights, is the modern city of Girgenti. All the temples of Agrigeotiim were sttu&teil 
on the terrace which riseH between the sea and the modem city. 
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were ready for him when he prepared to repeat the project of 
Lamachos. 

Slow and undecided in counsel, in action Nikiaa manifested 
no lack of vigor. Having succeeded, hy an adroit stratagem, in 



drawing all the hostile force outside the city walls, he suddenly 

presented himself before the undefended place and landed his troops, 

encamping them — to be out of reach of the Syracusan cavalry — 

between a marsh in which the Anapoa 

lost itself, and the slopes of the Olym- 

pieion. An engagement ensued, which 

was entirely to the advantage of the 

Athenians. On the hill stood a temple 

of Zeus, having rich treasures, wliich the 

soldiers of Nikias would gladly have pillaged. The scnipuloiis 

general dared not touch this sacred property, and left it to be used 

> From the Doric temple of Himcra, from a photograph. The Riitter is of compact lime- 
stone. It is a remarkable frngmeDI of Greek decorative wulpturc, datinff from the sixth cen- 
tury B.C. We know that the eiiy of llimera was destroyed in 40!» b, c. 

* rEAA. Youthful head of the river Gela. left prolilc, diademed and homed. The wholo 
in a laurel-wreath. ReverM; : homcman Etnkin;: with his Unce a foot-soldier, who is thrown 
down and has ralinquished bis shield. (Silver.) 
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by his adversary. Winter coming on, he fell back to Naxos, and sent 
to Athens for cavalry and money. At the same time he detached 
the Sikeloi from their alliance with Syracuse, and endeavored to 
attract to the Athenian alliance Carthage and Etruria, both hos- 
tile to the Italiot and Sicilian Greeks. S3'racuse, on her side, 
appealed to Corinth, to Sparta, and to Agrigentum ; but all professed 
neutrality. On the proposal of Hermokrates, the people reduced 
the number of their generals from fifteen to three, increased the 
authority of the three, and, appreciating the necessity of a strong 
administration in this time of danger, pledged themselves to leave 
the generals' action unhampered by the indiscreet curiosity common 
in democracies. 

In Greece Alkibiades shamelessly took part with the envoys of 
those against whom he had set on foot the war, and became their 
adviser and advocate. He urged the Spartans to send an army 
to Syracuse and to fortify in Attika the post of Dekeleia, thus 
placing Athens between two dangers. On hearing that the Athe- 
nians had sentenced him to death, he had said, '' I shall quickly 
show them that I am yet alive ; " and he kept his word. 

Sparta resolved to send one of her citizens, Gylippos, son of 
Kleandridas, who had been exiled in 445 B. c, with some Cprin- 
thian vessels; but her delay w\as such in doing this that it left 
time for the Athenians to return to Syracuse in the following 
summer (414 n. c). Fortunately, the inhabitants had taken 
advantage of the retreat of Nikias to build a wall during the 
winter, protectmg the approach to Achradina and to Ortygia. 
They were preparing to occupy also the summit of the Epipolai, 
when the Athenians arrived and prevented their doing this.^ Nik- 
ias at once built a great entrenched enclosure, which was called 
the Circle, thence constructing two walls of circumvallation, one 
extending to the port of Trogilos, and the other to the Great 
Harbor. He urged this work forward with all possible speed, 
notwithstanding the difficulties of the groui^d, which was in part 

^ Syracuse consisted, in 415 b. c, of two cities, — the ancient one, in the island of Ortygia ; 
the new city, or Achradina, on the island itself, at some distance from Ortygia. Achradina 
was fortified, and had two open suburbs, Tyche, and the domain of Apollo Temenites, which 
was called later Xeapolis. Achradina occupied the base of a triangle, of which Epipolai was 
the summit. At this point, which commanded the whole city of Syracuse, was the fort 
Euryalos. 
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hilly and in part marshy. To render it useless, the Syracusans 
began to build a palisade and counter-wall to intersect the in- 
tended line of circuinvallation. This wall being attacked and 
destroyed by the Atlienians, a palisade and ditch were carried by 
the Syracusans from the lower portion of their own city walls to 
the Anapus, shutting out the besiegers frotu the Great Harbor. 



Tliia again was taken: but in the engagement Laniachos fell. — a 
brave and able general. Aristophanes, who scotts at his martial 
zeal, acknowledges him. however, to have been a liero. -'He was so 
poor," says Plutarch. " that whenever he was appointed general he 
used always, in accounting for his outlay of public money, to hrini^ 
some little reckoning or other for his very clothes and shoes." 

Nikias remained alone at the head -of the nrmy. His recent 
successes drew to liim numerous reinforcements from Sicily, Italy, 

' \'iew ■>( the interior; from a pl)Oto;^raph. 
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and even from the Etruscans, who sent him three galleys. He 
began to hope. The Syracuaans, on the contrary, lost courage ; 
they had begun to talk of surrender, and were proposing terms 
of capitulation to Niklas, when a Corinthian galley, escaping the 
Athenian guard-ships, made its way into the harbor of Syracuse, 
bringing news that a Corinthian fleet was at Leukas, and that the 



yOKT KITRTALOS.' 



Spartan. Gylippos, had actually landed in Sicily. He was at 
Hiinera. where a thousand hoplites and light troops, with a htin- 
dred horse, had joined him ; other troops from Selinous and Gela 
increased his force, also a thousand Sikeloi. making, with the hop- 
lites from his own vessel, an army of three thousand men. Nikias, 
instead of going out to meet him, allowed him to enter Syra- 
cuse undisturbed. Instantly the aspect of affairs was changed. 
Plutarch says ; — 

' View taken from tfae exterior; from a photograph. 
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"Oyli])[>uit iii'Ht sent a herald to the AthciiiaDs, to offer them an oppor> 
tiinity to withdraw without molestation, if they were willini^ to leave the 
inland. Nikiun disdained to make any reply; and some of his soldiers 
asked the herald jestingly if the arrival of one coarse cloak and a Lako- 
nian staff had suddenly (riven the Syracu&ans such an advantage that they 
now only despised those Athenians who not lung before had given back to 
the Spartans three hundred i)risoner9 that they had beun keeping in 
chains, all much stronger than (lylipiios." 



But tlie Spartan had brought back coulidence ; he restored dis- 
cipline, improved the character of the troops, and in hia firat 
attempt surprised the fort Ijabdalon and put its garrison to the 
sword.' Then lie built a new fort on the high ground, and a 

1 (1) Human-hi-ailicl liitll, pawins the grounii, to the right ; above, a jroose ; iinilcrne.-ith, .i 
fish. Koversc: KATANAION: ii Vii-tory. ^t('|)pinj; to the l<'tt, holding in her right Imnd a 
hiurel- wreath 

(■•) Ileail of Apollo, front face, with ■-■ wreath of Iftiirel anrl riiHing hair; in thi- fidil, 
HPAKAEI&AX. name of llie ftrtiat engraver. Ri'vcrw ■ KATANAlflN ! quadri|ni ilrivin by a 
woman, towanln wlioni Hies a. Victory liolding a wreatli in each hand. In the e.ierjrnw, a 
.lolphin 

* (1) sypAKOSlON. Head of nymph, right profile, the h.iir bound with fillets: <lolphin«i 
aroLinrl the hi-ad. Keversc : woman in a Iriga, the horses steiJiiing to the right ; over the liiga, 
a Hying Victi>ry, with a wreath. 

(i) JJymiih's head, left profile, the liair lifted nnd eovereil by a $phrndone ornamented 
with alara ; around tht^ heail. dolphins ; in the exergue, EYMENCY, name of the artint engraver. 
lU'versc ■ witigmi Victory, driving a quadriga, to the right ; above the horses flies another Vie- 
Uiry. Tn the exergue, the monster Skylla, armed with a trident, and the letters Ere, initials 
of the name ot an unknown arliM engraver. 

■ I.abdalon ha<l been built by the AthenJAns on the slope of F.pipolM. 
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third wall, cutting the Athenian line of circumvallation and pro- 
longed up the slope of EpipoIai> harring the Athenians from the 
summit and the northern cliff. Instead of directing his attack on 
this side, Nikias, avowing publicly his fears and his weakness, 



occupied himself in forlifyiiig the promontory Plemmyrion, at the 
entrance of the Great Haibor, and built there three forts; this was 
almost to abandon the siege. Reinforcements could, it is true, 
easily reach him there by sea ; but, on the other hand, he had to 
go far in search of water and wood, and the soldiers could not go 

' (I) 2YPAK0SI0N. Nyni|)h's heail, rijilit pn)filc, the {nrfhead adornid with e. lUadein, 
till! hair envdopod in n net ; iiroiind llic head, dulphins. Kevcr^e : woman in a biga, the liorses 
fleppini; In the risht : xlie haH in ht-r hands llif reins and a goad. A Victor}-, holding a fillet, 
is flying alwve Ihf Imrscs. 

(21 ryPAKOSION Ili«id of Pcriwphonp. left profile, crowned with wheat-ears and pop- 
picn; around llio liiail. dolphinii: in the ixcrjnu-, *Pl'rUA[OY]. name of the artist eoj-raver. 
Rcveme ; a winged Vietorv driving n ([iiailripi to the right, herwtlf crowned liy anotlier Victory 
tlving iilxivp the horwn; In the exei^jne. tlie monster Skylla. armed with a trident, and the let- 
ters EYQ, initials of llie n.ime of an unknown artist engraver. The reverse of this coin is 
found also associated with hi-ads signed by Eunieiies. 

(3) lYPAKOSlON. Head of nymph, left profile, liair confined hy a diailem ; behind the 
heail. IM, initials of s name of an artist engraver ; nndernenth, two dolphins. Ui'verse : wotnan 
in a i|uadriga, the horses g.iUoping to the left ; a Vietory holding a fillet flies towards her above 
the horses. In the exergue, a lion devouring a hull. 

(4) HfPAK021QN. Head of Persephone, right profile, crowned with wheat-ears; aronnd 
the head, dolphins. Reverse- woman in a tpiailriga. the horses galloping to the left; ft Vic- 
tory flving towanis her. In the exergue, a wlieat.ear. 
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outside without being harassed by the enemy's cavalry, who were 
masters of the surrounding plains.' A victory gained by Gylippos 
and the arrival of a Corinthian squadron completed the work 
of rendering the Athenian army rather itself besieged than 
besieging. 

Nikias then sent to Athens a despatch, in which he revealed 
the distress of the army and his own anxiety. He announced the 
arrival of the Spartan commander, 
the interruption of the wall of cir- 
cumvallation: the di-sorder of the 
fleet and the troops, the bad con- 
dition of the triremes, which had 

now been too long at sea, the deser- ^ 

tion of the oarsmen and the hired 

auxiliaries, the exhausted condition of the allied cities, Naxos 
and Katana, the discouragement of the soldiers and the sailors ; 
he added : — 

"But the most distressing of all these things is that I, their general, have 
no power to |mt a stop to these abuses (for your tempers are difficult to 
cummaiid), aiid that we have no means of recruiting our ships' crews (which 
the enemy can do from many quarters), but both wliat is kept and what is 
expended must be taken from what we brought with us." 

He concludes his letter : — 

"I might, it is true, have had more agreeable things than these to 
write you, but none more useful, if it is necessary for you to deliberate 
with a clear knowledge of affairs here. And besides, knowing as I do 
your temper, that you wish indeed to receive the most pleasing statements, 
but find fault afterwards should anything in consequence of them turn out 
otherwise than yon expected, 1 thought it safer to lay the truth before yon. 
And now be assured of this, that for the business on which we first came 
here neither your troops nor yonr generals have become inadequate; but 
since the whole of Sicily is now unit<>d together, and a fresh fprce is ex- 
pected by them from the Peloponncsos, you must now deliberate with a 

* Tlie AlhtDian army had hr(iii<;hl only tliirty horse, while rhe ravalry of the Syracunans 
wasnumeruu!!: hence, for Nikia!<. an imposi^ihility of scouting. In 414 n. c. Athfns !«nl out two 
himdred and fifty cavalry-men, who were Ruppliet] with the hnrneii of the country ; the Sicilian 
allies furnished more ; so that Nikias was able to form a troop of nix hunilre<l and fifty horfe 
(Thueydidcs, v\. H and 9H). 

' AKPArA- Two eagles, standing on a hare, which they are tearing in piece*. Reverse : 
AKPArANTINON. A crab; underneatli, the monster Skylla. 
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conviction that your troops are not a match even for their present enemies, 
but that you muat either recall these or send in addition to them another 
armament not less numerous, both military and naval, and bo small sum 
of money, as well as some one to succeed mc, since I am unable to remain 
at my post, in consequence of a nephritic disease. And I think that 1 
may claim some consideration at your hauda, fur .when 1 was in health I 
did you much service during the periods of my command. But whatever 
you mean to do, do it at the very beginning of spring, and without any delay ; 
since the enemy will in a sliort time provide themselvcB with reinforcements 



from Sicily, and thouph not so quickly with those from the Peloponnesos, 
yet if you do not pay attention to tliem, in some respects they will elude 
your observation as before, and in others they will anticipate yoa."" 

This urgent letter, far from depressing the Athenians or excit- 
ing their anger against the incapable general, roused them to 
greater efforts. They voted a new levy of troops, to be placed 
under the command of Demosthenes and Eurymedon. associated 

' BronKP (lineovereii at Syracuse, now in the Museum of Palermo (from a photograph) 
' Thucylidea cJoos not profess to give the actual text of the letter of Nikias. whirh he 
could have hail copied for him at Athenn; hut there can l>> no doubt he has brought forward 
all the general must have employed in explaining the situation to the Athenians. 
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with Nikias in command of the army of Sicily. Another resolu- 
tion was adopted, almost the same dny, at Sparta, — namely, to 
'send in the following spring an army to Syracuse, and another 
into Attika, to occupy Dekeleia. A general war was about to break 
out afresh. To brave so many dangers at once was perhaps 
heroic, but was the extreme of imprudence. While he awaited the 
reinforcements promised, Gylippos actively followed up his first 
successes. He left Syracuse, made a 
tour of the cities up to this time vacil- 
lating, and brought them all, except 
Agrigentum, over to the side whicli 
victory favored. Returning to the 
Syracusans, he induced them to attack 

TETHADltACHM OF NAXOS.' 

at once, by sea and by land. While 

the whole Athenian army, galliercd on the sliore, was looking on 
at the sea-fight, Gylippos surprised the forts on Plemniyrion. The 
Athenians lost their provisions, baggage, army treasure, and a 
position whence the Syracusans could, in tlieir turn, intercept all 
arrivals from the open sea. Two naval actions, in which the 
Athenians were defeated, increased the purils of their situation 
(July 413 B. c). 

Demosthenes now arrived. He appeared suddenly outside the 
harbor, in full sight of the enemy, with a splendid and formidable 
armament. His fleet consisted of seventy-five vessels, on hoard of 
which were five thousand infantry and three tliousand arcbers, 
slingers, and javelin-men. The glitter of weapons, the brilliant 
hues of the vessels and the standards, o-Tj/jeta. the groat number 
of officers, and the clamor of trumpets, all made the display at 
once imposing and alarming. The Syracu-^ans were again a prey 
to extreme alarm ; they saw no limit to their misfortunes, no liope 
of a better fate. They wore about to lose, they said, the frnit of 
their labors, and certainly to perish, for Athens, which they be- 
lieved exhausted, — Athens, notwith.standing threatening dangers 
and the presence of the foe upon her own soil, now sent into 
Sicily a force more formidable than the first, 

• lii'ardiil lieaU i>f Dloiivww, ri;:lit i)rofile, with a diaiU-m ornaiuentud with a bratirli »f 
ivy. Kuvirsu: NASIQN. Sileiios, fvatvil on the gniund. nixU'. Ii<ilitin<! a tliyr^os in t1i<' left 
haud, anil a kanlliaruf full of wino in t)u' riLlht; at hiit aide, a vine-!<t<M.'k, with bunched of 
grapes. 
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Demosthenes desired to end the war promptly. After a careful 
examination he gave his opinion that an attack should be made 
upon the counter-wall which the Syracusans had built, and that 
if successful in this, the Athenian circumvallation should then be 
completed. If this plan succeeded, he would gain Syracuse; if it 
failed, he proposed to return to Athens, without wasting the men 
and money of the State. Nikias, alarmed at his colleague's 
audacity, remained behind in the intrenchments. Demosthenes 
and Eurymedon by night assailed Epipolai, to turn the enemy's 
wall. The unexpected attack threw the Syracusans into disorder; 
but the Athenians believed themselves victorious before they really 
were so. They dispersed in pursuit of some of the fugitives, while 
the enemy, recovermg their self-possession, formed again in good 
order. The Boiotians, allies of Syracuse, were the first to oppose 
the advance of the Athenians, charging them while in the disorder 
of pursuit, and driving them back. The moon was shining, but 
its light was faint, and not enough to make friend distinguish- 
able from foe. The Athenian hoplites lost their way, and the 
watch-word, being loudly given them, was overheard by the enemy, 
who were thus aided in their pursuit. The singing of the battle- 
hymn also created disorder, for the Argives, Korkyraians, and all 
of Dorian race who were with the Athenians, alarmed their allies 
exceedingly by beginning to sing this paian. The latter supposed 
themselves among enemies, and attacked them accordingly. Thus 
friends fought with friends, and it was long before the unfortunate 
mistake was discovered. The descent from Epipolai is narrow 
and steep : pursued down this abrupt declivity, many fell from the 
cliffs and perished. Those who reached the plain in safety fled to 
their camp, especially the Athenians, who had been long in the 
country and knew their way; but many of those recently arrived 
missed the road completely, and when daylight came were sur- 
rounded by Syracusan cavalry and put to the sword. In this affair 
the Athenians lost two thousand men. 

After such a disaster but one course could be pursued : the 
attempt of Demosthenes having failed, Sicily must be abandoned. 
But decision is a quality lacking in irresolute minds. When 
Demosthenes talked of setting sail, Nikias objected. He dared not 
take upon himself so grave a responsibility. He urged that it was 
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important to remain, that the Syracusans were drained of their 
money, and were by no means in so prosperous a condition as 
they appeared to be. In truth, he dreaded to appear before the 
people of Athens, who would impute to his continued hesitations 
the ill-success of the war. Eurymedon had at Brst agreed in the 
opinion of Demosthenes; but as it was known that Nikias bad 
agents in the city, it was believed, when he thus persistently opposed 
a departure, that he had still hopes which prudence forbade him 
to reveal ; and it was decided to remain. 



APPEARANCE.* 



The distressed condition of Syracuse was by no means an im- 
agination of Nikias, but success rendered it easier to be endured. 
Gylippos a second time went throughout Sicily, and brought back 
new reinforcements. Having been victorious on land, the Syra- 
cusans now aspired to a naval success. To cut off the Athenians' 
retreat, they undertook to bar the exit from the harbor. 

When it had been decided that the expedition should not be 
given up, Demosthenes, seeing all the danger of tlie situation, had 
proposed withdrawing to Katana or to Naxos, there to pass the 
autumn. The present encampment was in an unwholesome spot, 
and an epidemic raged in the camp, Nikias had at last yielded 
to his colleague's wish, and the army was about to move, when an 
eclipse of the moon gave alarm to the superstitious general. He 

' From » photogTAph. 
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refused to leave the place until thrice nine days had passed, and 
concerned himself only with sacrifices to appease the anger of the 
goddess. The Syracusans took advantage of this delay to attack 
the Athenian fleet. They captured eighteen vessels, and closed the 
harbor with triremes ranged broadside, and merchant vessels and 
boats anchored, and connected with each other by chains. 

This barrier must be broken through, at whatever hazard. The 
Athenians, who had still one hundred and ten vessels, resolved to 
make the attempt : this was the critical moment of the war. We 
give the narrative in the words of Thucydides: — 

"Demosthenes, Menandros, and Euthy demos, who went on board the Athe- 
nian fleet to take the command, put out from their own station, and imme- 
diately sailed to the bar at tlie mouth of the harbor, and the passage through 
it which had been closed up, wishing to force their way to the outside. The 
Syracusans and their allies, having previously put out with very nearly the 
same number of ships as before, {)roceeded to keep guard with part of them 
at the passage out, and also round the circumference of the whole harbor, that 
they might fall upon the Athenians on all sides at once, while their troops 
also at the same time came to their aid at whatever part their vessels might 
put into shore. When the Athenians came up to the bar, in the first rush 
with which they charged they got the better of the ships posted at it, and 
endeavored to break the fastenings. Afterwards, when the Syracusans and 
their allies bore down upon them from all quarters, the engagement went on 
no longer at the bar alone, but over the harbor also ; and an obstinate one it 
was, such as none of the [)reviou8 ones had been, for great eagerness for the 
attack was exhibited by the seamen on both sides when the command was 
given ; and there was much counter-manoeuvring on the pail; of the masters, 
and rivalry with each other, while the soldiers on board exerted themselves, 
when vessel came in collision with vessel, that the operations on deck might 
not fall short of the skill shown by others. Indeed, every one, whatever the 
duty assigned him, made the best effort, that he might himself in each case 
appear the best man. 

" And as a great number of ships were engaged in a small compass (for 
indeed they were the largest fleets, fighting in the narrowest space that had 
ever been known, since both of them together fell little short of two hundred), 
the attacks made witli the beaks were few, as there were no means of backing 
water or cutting through tlie enemy's line ; but chance collisions were more 

Note. — On the opposite pa^^e is represented a quarry near Syracuse (LtUomia Casale)y 
from a photojjraph. In respect to these quarries, see E. Renan, Vingt jours en Sicife^ in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes (November, 1875), p. 261. 
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frequent, as one ship might happen to run into another, either in flying from 
or attacking a second. While a vessel was coming up to the charge, those on 
her deck plied their javelins, arrows, and stones m abundance against the 
other; but when they came to close quarters, the heavy armed marines, fighting 
hand to hand, endeavored to board each other's ship. In many cases, too, 
it happened, for want of room, that on one side they were charging an enemy, 
and on the other side were being charged themselves, and that two ships, and 
sometimes even more, were forcibly entangled around one. And thus the 
masters had to guard against some and to concert measures against others, — 
not one thing at a time, but many things on every side ; while the great din 
from such a number of ships coming into collision both spread dismay and 
prevented their hearing what the boatswains said. For many were the orders 
given and the shouts raised by those officers on each side, both in the dis- 
charge of their duty and from their own eagerness for the battle, while the 
Athenians cried out, urging the troops to force the passage, and now, if 
ever, exert themselves heartily for a safe return to their country ; and the 
Syracusans and their allies were exhorted that it would be a glorious thing 
for them to prevent the enemy's escape, and by gaining the victory to confer 
honor on their respective commanders. The commanders, moreover, on 
each side, if they saw any captain unnecessarily rowing astern, called out on 
him by name and asked him, on the side of the Athenians, whether they were 
retreating because they considered the land, which was in the possession of 
their bitterest enemies, as more their own than the sea, which had been won 
with no small trouble ; and on the side of the Svracusans, whether thev were 
themselves flying from the flying Athenians, whom they knew to be desirous 
to escape from them in whatever way was possible. 

" The troops on shore, too, on both sides, when the sea-fight was so equally 
balanced, sufifered great distress and conflict of feelings, — those of the coun- 
try being ambitious now of still greater honor, while their invaders were afraid 
of faring even worse than at present. For since the Athenians' all was staked 
on their fleet, their fear for the future was like nothing they had ever felt 
before ; and from the unequal nature of the engagement they also could only 
have an unequal view of it from the beach. For as the spectacle was near at 
hand, and as they did not all look at the same part at once, if any saw their 
own men victorious in any quarter, they would be encouraged and turn to 
calling on the gods not to deprive them of safety, while those who looked on 
the part that was being beaten uttered lamentations and cries, and from the 
sight they had of what was going on, expressed their feelings more than those 
engaged in the action. Others, again, looking on a doubtful point of the 
engagement, in consequence of the indecisive continuance of the conflict, in 
their excessive fear gesticulated in correspondence with their thoughts, and 
continued in the most distressing state, being constantly within a little of 
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escaping or of being destroyed. And thu8, amongst the troops of tlie Athe- 
nians, as long sm they were fighting at sea on equal terms, every sound might 
be heard at once, — wailing, shouting, 'They conquer!' 'They are con- 
quered!' and all the other various exclamations which a great armament iu 
great peril would be constrained to utter : very much in the same way as their 
ineu on board their fhips were affected ; until at length, after the battle bad 
continued for a long time, the Syracusans and their allies rout«d the Athenians, 



QUARBT fL ATOM I A OKI CAPPUCCINI). 

fiutl prrssinft on them in a deciaivp manner, with much shouting and cheering 
of each other on. pursued thorn to the shore. Then the sea forces, as manr 
ns were not taken nHnnt. put into the land at different parts and rushed from 
'111 board to the camp: while the army, no longer with any different feelings, 
hut all on one impulse, lamentinir and crying out, deplored the event, and 
proceeded, some to succor the ships, others to guard what remained of their 
wall : while others, and those the greatest part, began now to think of them- 
selves, and how they should best provide for their own preservation. Indeed. 
their dismay .it this nioniont had l>een exceeded by none they had ever before 
felt. And they now experienced very nearly what they had themselves 
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inflicted at Pylos, for by the Lacedaemonians' losing their ships, their men 
who had crossed over into the island were lost to them besides ; and now, 
for the Athenians to escape by land was hopeless, unless something beyond 
all expectation should occur." ^ 

But the end had come; the army was in fact held captive 
(Sept. 1, 413 B. c). The engagement had been so severe that 
both sides had lost heavily. The victors erected a trophy; the 
Athenians did not even seek to recover their dead. Demosthenes, 
whose courage remained unabated, proposed to man the remaining 
vessels and to strive again at daybreak to force a passage to the 
open sea. He represented that they still had more ships lit for 
service than the enemy, for they had sixty, while the Syracusan 
fleet numbered less than fifty. Nikias agreed with this opinion ; 
but the seamen would not embark, being dismayed at their defeat, 
and thinking that they could not now gain a victory, and having 
made up their minds to retreat by land. 

On the third day the army began its march. Forty thousand 
men set out, abandoning their wounded and sick, who clung to 
their garments and begged not to be left behind, and followed as 
far as they could, with appeals to Heaven and many lamentations. 
The army marched in two divisions, led by Nikias and Demos- 
thenes, who both strove to restore courage and confidence so far 
as existing circumstances rendered it possible. During the eight 
days of this disastrous retreat the enemy never ceased to attack 
at the head of the column, on its flank, and on its rear. Demos- 
thenes, with the rear-guard, was surrounded at Polyzelion and 
obliged to lay down his arms, with the single condition that the 
troops should have their lives. On news of this, Nikias sent pro- 
posals to Gylippos. He asked to be allowed to withdraw his 
troops unharmed from the island, and promised that Athens would 
pay the costs of the war. These proposals were disdainfully 
rejected, and the Syracusans all day long harassed the column. 
On the next day the Athenians reached the river Asinaros. With- 
out attempting to cross in order, they rushed into the stream 
tumultuously, seeking to quench their thirst, which had become 
extreme. Many were trodden to death, and others were drowned : 

* Thucydides, vii 69 et seq. 
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while the Syracusans on the bank had only to discharge their 
arrows at random, and a great number of Athenians were killed. 
Upon this Nikias surrendered, and Gylippos put a stop to the 
butchery (Sept. 10, 413 B.C.). 

" The conquerors, with garlands on their heads," says Plutarch, " with 
their own horses splendidly adorned, and cropping short the manes and tails 
of those of their enemies, entered the city, having in the most signal conflict 
ever waged by Greeks against Greeks, and with the greatest strength and 
the utmost effort of valor and manhood, won a most complete victory." 

"Nikias and Demosthenes were executed," says Thucydides, "con- 
trary to the wish of Gylippos. For he thought it would be a glorious 
distinction for him, in addition to all his other achievements, to take 
to the Spartans even the generals who had commanded against them. 
And it so happened that one of these, Demosthenes, was regarded by 
them as their most inveterate enemy, in consequence of what had occurred 
on the island and at Pylos ; the other, for the same reasons, as most in 
their interest ; for Nikias had exerted himself for the release of the 
Lacedaemonians, prisoners in Pylos, by persuading the Athenians to make 
a treaty. On this account the Spartans had friendly feelings towards 
him; and, indeed, it was for the same reasons that he reposed confidence 
in Gylippos, and surrendered to him. But certain of the Syracusans (as 
it was said) were afraid, some of them, since they had held communica- 
tion with him, that if put to the torture he might cause them trouble on 
that account in the midst of their success; others, and especially the 
Corinthians, lest he might bribe some, as he was rich, and effect his 
escape, and so they should again incur harm through his agency; and 
therefore they persuaded the allies and put him to death. For this 
cause then, or something very like this, he was executed; having least 
of all the Greeks in my time deserved to meet such a misfortune, on 
accoimt of his devoted attention to the practice of every virtue." 

Nikias and Demosthenes were stoned to death, or, according 
to Timeios, having been warned by Hermokrates, perished by 
suicide. The other prisoners, to the number of seven thousand, 
were crowded into the quarries under the open sky, where they 
endured alternately the extreme heat of the sun and the chill of 
autumnal nights. For food each man had half a slave's rations. 
Their sick and wounded died among them, and they were not 
allowed to bury the dead bodies. The air which they breathed 
became loaded with infection. Thus they lived for seventy days ; 



